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of  the  crown  of  Great-Britain,  on  the  rights  of  the 
provinces  in  America,  was  increased  by  every 
revenual  act  of  parliament,  imposed  upon  the 
colonies.  These  provinces  having  been  planted 
under  the  auspices  of  a free  constitution,  which 
extended  its  benefits  and  paternal  care  to  every 
subject  in  the  British  empire ; the  Americans, 
considered  themselves  of  rio'ht,  free  from  taxation 
until  they  were  represented  in  parliament.  The 
ministers  of  that  government  having  yielded  some 
1 > nts  in  the  repeal  of  duties,  such  as  the  stamp  act, 
an  opposition  of  more  decision  was  made  against 
tne  artful  introduction  of  minor  duties,  which 
Were  imposed  upon  glass,  paper,  tea  and  painter’s 
colours.  Remonstrances  having  been  resorted 
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spirit  of  resistance  to  the  encroachments 
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to  without  success,  the  colonies  associated  in  op- 
position to  the  introduction  of  all  British  manu- 
factures, subject  to  taxation  by  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land. The  points  of  taxation  were  again  yielded, 
with  the  exception  of  three-pence  sterling  per 
pound  upon  tea.  This  increased  the  confidence 
of  the  colonists  and  encouraged  further,  opposition. 
They  alledged  that  they  had  given,  and  would 
continue  to  give,  aid  to  his  majesty  when  consti- 
tutionally required  ; but  an  assemblage  of  Ame- 
rican patriots  insisted  that  their  essential  liberty 
and  happiness,  required  that  they  should  be  tax- 
ed, only,  by  representatives  of  their  own  choice  ; 
and  that  they,  being  consumers  of  British  manu- 
factures, paid  by  the  purchase  of  them  all  the 
taxes  which  that  government  had  a right  to  im- 
pose. 

Lu:  sury  had  made  but  little  progress  among 
the  people  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  the 
extermination  of  every  seed  of  its  baleful  influence, 
Avas  an  object  of  primary  consideration  in  a new' 
setded  country,  under  existing  circumstances. 
The  exercise  of  a moderate  portion  of  freedom 
and  the  free  use  of  those  rights  to  which  thev 
considered  themselves  constitutionally  entitled  as 
British  subjects,  with  the  necessaries  of  life  pro- 
duced by  industry,  appears  to  have  amounted  to 
the  summit  ol  their  wishes. 

The  resolutions  of  the  American  Congress, 
had  rendered  the  tax  upon  tea  a barren  branch  of 
revenue,  until  a scheme  was  adopted  by  the  East- 
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India  Company,  for  the  exportation  of  a large 
quantity  of  that  article,  to  be  disposed  of  on  their 
own  account,  in  the  American  ports.  This  mea- 
sure produced  that  kind  of  commotion,  from  one 
end  of  the  continent  of  America  to  the  -other, 
which  the  contrivers  of  the  plan  might  have  fore- 
seen. These  and  many  other  similar  designs, 
which  have  been  noticed  by  almost  every  Ameri- 
can historian,  created  a jealousy  and  hatred  against 
Great-Britain. 

For  the  purpose  of  uniting  in  some  general 
plan  of  operations  in  this  critical  state  of  affairs, 
with  the  other  provinces  in  America,  a meeting 
was  called  in  Savannah.  But  the  powerful  arm  of 
the  royal  government  in  the  hands  of  a man  of 
Sir  James  Wright’s  sagacity  and  talents,  at  the 
head  of  an  influential  train  of  civil  officers,  pro- 
hibited an  open  expression  of  the  public  senti- 
ment. Many  of  the  most  wealthy  inhabitants, 
foresaw,  that  their  pecuniary  ruin  would  be  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  participating  with  the 
other  colonies,  in  resistance  to  the  aggressions  of 
the  crown.  Another  class  composed  of  the  dissi- 
pated and  idle,  who  had  little  or  nothing  to  risk, 
perceived  their  advantage  in  adhering  to  the  royal 
government.  A. wide  field  for  pillage  would  be 
opened,  and  the  strong  hold  of  St.  Augustine  in 
Fast  Florida,  would  furnish  a safe  and  secure  re- 
treat for  themselves,  and  a deposit  for  their  booty, 
in  the  event  of  a revolution. 
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In  the  year  1770,  an  inhabitant  of  South- Caro- 
lina, by  the  name  of  Schovai  or  Schovil ; active, 
barbarous  and  of  bad  character;  was  commission- 
ed as  colonel  of  militia,  by  Lord  Grenville,  the 
governor  of  that  province.  The  banditti  who  be- 
came the  followers  of  such  a leader,  were  denom- 
inated SchoviJites;  and  in  the  first  years  of  the 
revolution,  this  term  of  reproach  was  indiscrimin- 
ately given  to  the  adherents  of  the  royal  govern- 
ment, in  the  southern  provinces.  But  in  the  pro- 
gress of  things  they  received  the  more  appropriate 
denomination  of  Tories  ; which  means  loyalists, 
admirers  of  taxation  to  support  sumptuously  an 
host  of  placemen  and  pensioners.  By  the  British 
and  the  friends  of  royalty,  the  American  republi- 
cans, were  denominated  rebels. 

The  royal  insurgents  before  mentioned,  under 
the  pretence  of  quelling  the  rebellion,  had  com- 
mitted many  outrageous  depredations, and  render- 
ed themselves  so  obnoxious  to  a great  majority  of 
the  people,  that  many  of  them  were  compelled  to 
flee  their  country,  and  take  refuge  in  East-Florida, 
and  among  the  different  tribes  of  Indians.  These 
banditti,  and  others  of  the  same  description  who 
fled  from  Georgia,  were  well  calculated  to  scourge 
the  province  and  awaken  the  greatest  anxieties 
for  the  safety  of  their  helpless  families,  in  case 
the  militia  should  take  an  active  part  against 
them.  Georgia  was  charged  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  other  colonies,  with  being  tardy  and  inde- 
cisive; but  the  charge  of  inactivity  vanishes,  when 
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*hc  sword  and  hatchet  are  held  over  the  heads  of 
the  actors  to  compel  them  to  lie  still. 

Sir  James  Wright,  governor  of  Georgia,  in 
conjunction  with  John  Stuart,  superintendant  of 
Indian  affairs  in  the  southern  department,  called 
a convention  of  the  Cherokees  and  Creeks  at  Au- 
gusta, on  the  1st  of  June,*  where  they  voluntarily 
ceeded  to  Great-Britain,  a large  tract  of  their  ter- 
ritories, which  these  tribes  requested  might  be 
accepted  as  a compensation  for  debts,  due  by 
them  to  the  traders,  which  they  were  otherwise 
unable  to  pay.  Governor  Wright  was  not  vested 
with  authority  to  accept  this  cession  of  land  by 
the  powers  of  his  executive  appointment  in  Geor- 
gia; but,  foreseeing  the  advantages  to  the  pro- 
vince, and  the  influence  which  would  be  given  to 
the  king’s  government,  by  the  control  of  the 
funds  which  would  arise  from  the  sale  of  those 
lands,  he  had  previously  applied  to  the  ministry 
for  leave  to  make  the  treaty  ; and  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  sales,  to  pay  George  Galphin  and 
others,  the  large  demands  which  they  had  for 
goods  against  the  different  tribes  of  Indians.  By 
having  the  control  of  these  funds,  Wright  had 
the  power,  and  exercised  it,  of  paying  the  loyal 
subjects  the  full  amount  of  their  demands  ; and 
G withholding  payment,  from  such  as  he  deemed 
lavorably  disposed  toward  the  American  cause. 

• Look  at  the  top  of  each  png-c  for  the  year,  when  the  month 

ij  mentioned. 
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The  same  partiality  was  evidenced  in  the  disv 
position  of  the  lands.  Galphin  and  many  others 
who  opposed  the  measures  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, never  received  any  compensation,  though 
their  demands  were  to  a very-large  amount,  and 
the  justice  of  their  claims  indisputable. 

For  the  policy  practised  by  Wright  in  chang- 
ing the  direction  of  this  fund  into  a measure  for 
- the  support  of  his  government,  and  for  other  polit- 
ical measures  which  he  adopted,  the  order  of 
knighthood  is  said  to  have  been  conferred  upon 
him.  He  was  a man  of  considerable  talents,  great 
industry,  very  avaricious  and  devoted  to  the  mea- 
sures of  his  king. 

The  tract  of  country  included  in  this  transfer, 
north-west  of  Little  river,  and  the  head  waters  of 
Ogechee,  was  fertile  and  healthy,  and  consequently 
soon  invited  a number  of  settlers  from  the  other 
provinces.  Governor  Wright  digested  a plan  of 
settlement  chid  appointed  colonel  Bartlet,  Messrs. 
Young,  Holland  and  Maddox,  commissioners ; 
and,  vested  them  with  powers  to  dispose  of  tracts 
of  land  to  such  persons  as  should  apply — allowing 
two  hundred  acres  to  the  head  of  each  family,  and 
fifty’  acres  to  each  of  its  members  brought  into  the 
province — comprehending  wives,  children  and 
negroes — and  paying  live  pounds  sterling  for  en- 
trance money,  for  every  hundred  acres.  When 
this  sum  was  paid,  a warrant  was  granted,  upon 
which  the  survey  was  made.  The  commissioners 
were  authorised  to  value  each  tract,  agreeably  to 
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its  quality,  not  exceeding  five  shillings  per  acre. 
Land  courts  were  opened  in  September  at  Au- 
gusta; and  at  the  confluence  of  Broad  and  Savan- 
nah rivers,  where  captain  Thomas  Waters’  com- 
pany was  garrisoned  in  fort  James.  A town  was 
soon  after  laid  off  at  this  fort  called  Dartmouth, 
now  Petersburgh ; and  several  plantations  were 
opened  in  its  vicinity. 

During  the  session  of  the  assembly  in  Savan- 
nah in  September,  a law  was  passed,  forming  the 
tract  of  country  between  the  Alatamaha  and  St. 
Mary’s  rivers,  into  four  parishes,  to  be  known  by 
the  names  of  St.  David,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Patrick 
and  St.  Mary.  These  parishes  were  afterward 
represented  in  the  provincial  legislature,  according 
to  their  population.  The  other  provinces  had 
appointed  agents  to  the  court  of  Great- Britain,  to 
represent  their  wants  and  wishes,  and  to  remon- 
strate against  such  acts  of  the  crown,,  as  had  be- 
come oppressive  to  the  American  colonics,  and  to 
oppose  the  introduction'  of  any  new  species  of 
taxation  at  variance  with  the  constitution.  Many 
of  the  provinces  had  confided  this  trust  to  doctor 
Benjamin  Franklin,  and  during  the  session  above- 
mentioned,  he  was  appointed  for  the  same  purpos- 
es from  this  province,  and  a fund  was  appropriat- 
ed to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  mission.  Gray 
Llliott,  an  inhabitant  of  this  province,  was  ap- 
pointed to  act  as  an  assistant  to  doctor  Franklin, 
and  to  communicate  the  wishes  of  the  assembly 
in  person.  He  was  also  vested  with  the  same 
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powers  which  had  been  confided  to  doctor  Frank- 
lin, in  case  of  his  absence,  or  of  vacancy  in  the 
office  to  which  he  had  been  appointed. 

These  measures  did  not  meet  with  the  ap- 
probation of  governor  Wright,  as  this  duty  was 
specially  confided  to  the  executive,  and  properly 
became  his  business  : he  did  not,  however,  feel 
disposed  to  irritate  the  public  mind,  by  an  inter- 
ference with  what  was  claimed,  and  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  a constitutional  right ; therefore,  he 
only  advised  another  course,  which,  he  said, 
would  be  more  likely  to  succeed. 

When  the  peace  of  the  county  was  disturbed  by 
Indian  warfare,  it  was  generally  to  be  attributed  to 
the  improper  conduct  of  the  Indian  trading-hous- 
es, and  persons  in  their  employ.  An  extensive 
trading-house  had  been  established  at  Pensacola, 
under  the  firm  of  Panton  and  Lesslv  ; and  it  was 
believed,  that  their  interest  prompted  them  to 
cherish  the  evil  disposition  of  the  Indians,  toward 
the  people  of  Georgia,  and  to  draw  the  Indian 
trade  from  this  province  to  their  own  establish- 
ment. It  w*as  suggested  to  governor  Wright, 
that  that  house  had  o fibred  rewards  for  scalps  of 
the  people  of  Georgia  ; and  that  in  consequence, 
of  such  reward  being  proffered,  several  scalps 
were  actually  taken  from  the  head  of  one  white 
man.  Governor  Wright  remonstrated  against 
this  abominable  and  inhuman  practice,  and  it  was 
afterward  discontinued. 
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The  Quakers,  who  had  been  driven  from 
their  settlements  on  the  south  side  of  Little  river 
in  1751,  had  returned  to  their  farms,  and  had 
made  considerable  progress  in  agriculture.  These 
people  are  valuable  inhabitants  of  a country  in  a 
state  of  peace,  but  the  most  useless  in  time  of  war. 
The  settlements  on  the  ceded  lands,  on  Ogechee, 
and  north  of  Little  river,  increased  in  numbers 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectation ; but  in 
January,  they  were  invaded  by  a party  of  Creek 
Indians,  who  attacked  SherrilPs  fort,  in  which 
there  were  five  white  men,  three  negro  men  and 
twelve  women  and  children.  About  nine  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  the  Indians  approached  secretly, 
and  fired  upon  the  people,  where  they  were  at 
work  on  the  fort.  Sherrill  and  two  others  fell  on 
the  first  fire ; the  remainder  retreated  into  the 
houses,  where  they  were  encouraged  to  make 
good  their  defence,  by  the  bravery  and  example 
of  one  of  the  negro  men,  who  rushed  out  upon  an 
Indian  and  shot  him  through  the  head.  The  In- 
dians set  fire  to  the  fort  and  houses  in  three  pla- 
ces, but  fortunately  it  was  extinguished.  Two 
men  of  the  neighbourhood  heard  the  firing,  and 
approached  so  near  the  fort  as  to  be  discovered 
by  the  Indians,  and  were  pursued,  but  they 
escaped  and  gave  notice  of  the  attack  to  captain 
Barnard,  who  collected  about  forty  men  and  ad- 
vanced to  their  relief.  Barnard  attacked  the  In- 
dians in  the  rear,  and  compelled  them  to  retreat 
into  a swamp.  In  the  fort,  seven  persons 
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were  killed,  and  five  wounded.  Five  Indians 
were  killed,  but  the  number  wounded  was  not 
known,  as  they  were  carried  off  by  their  compa- 
nions. 

A few  days  afterward  a skirmish  took  place, 
in  which  twenty-five  white  men  were  engaged 
against  one  hundred  and  fifty  Indians.  Grant, 
Weatherford,  Hammond  and  Ayers,  were  killed, 
and  one  man  wounded,  who  died  next  day  at 
Wrigditsboro’.  The  Indians  burned  several  forts 
and  houses,  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  in- 
habitants. Captain  Few  and  lieutenants  Williams 
and  Bishop,  collected  a party  of  men  and  buried 
the  bodies  of  those  who  were  slain  in  the  recent 
action.  Lieutenant  Samuel  Alexander,  collected 
a few  militia  and  pursued  a small  party  of  Indians,  • 
who  were  separated  from  the  main  body,  and  on 
the  succeeding  day,  attacked  and  defeated  them  : 
two  Indians  were  killed.  Colonel  Rae,  who  was 
an  agent  of  Indian  affairs,  threatened  Alexander 
with  punishment  for  having  taken  such  rash  mea- 
sures without  authority  ; but  on  being  fully  in- 
formed of  the  circumstances,  he  was  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  them.  He  conjectured  that 
when  the  whole  of  these  transactions  were  ex- 
plained to  the  Chiefs  of  the  nation,  they  would 
view  the  provocation  in  its  proper  light,  and  ac- 
quiesce in  the  justness  of  the  retaliation.  . 

This  unexpected  invasion  of  the  settlements 
on  the  ceded  lands,  occasioned  the  settlers  to  re- 
treat to  places  of  greater  security.  On  the  Savan* 
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nah  and  Little  rivers,  they  constructed  forts  for  the 
lodgment  of  their  families  and  moveable  property, 
and  for  places  of  retreat  for  the  men  in  the  event 
of  being  driven  from  their  farms,  on  which  they 
performed  their  labour  in  companies  for  mutual 
safety. 

Mr.  George  Galphin,  a principal  agent  for  In- 
dian affairs,  despatched  a messenger  to  the  chiefs 
of  the  nation,  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  de- 
termined on  war,  or  disposed  to  peace;  and  to 
demand  the  reasons  for  the  recent  unprovoked  at- 
tack. The  chiefs  disavowed  the  authority  of  the 
attack ; and  declarations  of  their  pacific  disposi- 
tions, toward  the  people  of  Georgia,  were  returned 
by  the  messenger. 

The  Indian  chief,  called  the  big  Elk,  who  was 
the  leader  of  the  savages  in  the  attack  on  Sherrill’s 
fort,  finding  that  his  own  nation  was  not  disposed 
for  the  war,  went  to  the  Cherokees,  and  invited 
them  to  join  him  against  the  white  people.  The 
Cherokees  declined  the  invitation.  In  returning 
home,  that  chief,  and  his  party,  killed  and  scalped 
three  white  men.  About  the  last  of  March,  the 
head  Turkey,  a chief  of  the  upper  Creeks,  accom- 
panied by  two  other  chiefs  and  an  Indian  trader, 
visited  the  lower  towns  to  prevail  on  them  to 
make  peace  with  Georgia,  He  obtained  their 
consent  to  visit  the  governor  and  make  proposi- 
tions. On  his  way,  at  Augusta,  he  was  murdered, 
by  one  Thomas  Fee,  in  revenge  for  a relation  of 
his  who  had  been  murdered  by  the  Indians,  on 
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the  frontiers.  Fee  escaped  into  South-Carolina, 
where  he  was  promised  protection  by  some  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  governor  of  Georgia  proclaim- 
ed a reward  of  one  hundred  pounds  sterling,  for 
apprehending  and  bringing  him  to  punishment. 
He  was  arrested  and  lodged  in  the  prison,  at  Nine- 
ty-six, where  he  remained  but  a few  days,  when 
an  armed  party  came  in  the  night  time,  forced  the 
prison,  and  released  him.  When  the  Indians 
heard  that  Fee  was  apprehended,  and  in  prison, 
a party  of  the  chiefs  came  to  Savannah  to  witness 
his  execution ; and  were  much  displeased  to  learn 
that  he  had  been  forcibly  released.  The  govern- 
or informed  them  that  the  proclamation  was  still 
in  force,  and  that  the  governor  of  South- Carolina 
had  offered  a further  reward  of  two  hundred 
pounds,  for  apprehending  him ; and  he  hoped 
that  Fee  might  yet  be  brought  to  suffer  the  pun- 
ishment which  his  crime  merited.  The  governor 
then  stated  to  the  chiefs,  that  within  four  months, 
fifteen  of  his  people  had  been  killed  without  any 
provocation  ; and  that  eleven  more  had  been  kill- 
ed on  Long-cane,  in  South-Carolina.  He  de- 
manded of  the  chiefs,  the  blood  of  the  Indians 
who  had  murdered  those  innocent  people,  and 
asked  them  with  what  propriety  they  could  make 
ademand  of  that  justice,  which  they  were  unw  ill- 
ing to  render.?  He  stated  to  them,  that  the  king 
would  grant  him  a sufficient  force  to  exterminate 
their  nation,  if  he  required  it ; but  he  did  not  wish 
for  war,  which  he  had  evidenced  to  them  by  hio 
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jiaeific  disposition,  and  forbearance. — That  they 
must  change  their  plan,  and  not  spill  the  blood  of 
his*innocent  people  for  petty  offences  committed 
by  evil  disposed  persons  ; and  assured  them,  that 
whenever  they  were  aggrieved,  he  ivould  give 
them  satisfaction,  by  making  proper  reparation  for 
injuries  of  which  they  might  justly  complain  : 
and  that  if  thereafter,  the  Indians  were  guilty  of 
the  murder  of  his  people,  or  of  robbing  them  of 
their  property,  he  would  make  their  nation  atone 
for  such  offences.  The  Indians  were  conscious 
of  their  guilt,  and  promised  to  be  peaceable  for 
the  future.  When  they  were  about  to  depart,  the 
governor  ordered  captain  Samuel  Elbert  with  his 
company  of  grenadiers,  to  escort  them  through 
the  settlements,  to  prevent  mischief  being  clone  to 
them  by  the  inhabitants.  While  the  chiefs  were 
absent  from  the  nation,  several  war  parties  had 
marched  to  the  frontiers  of  Georgia,  where  they 
committed  several  thefts,  and  murders.  Some 
chiefs  of  the  upper  towns,  came  in  soon  after- 
ward, and  informed  the  governor,  that  they  had 
sent  out  a party  of  their  warriors,  who  had  killed 
the  leader  and  two  of  the  men  who  had  committ- 
ed the  recent  depredations  on  the  property  and 
people  of  Georgia ; with  which  they  expressed  a 
hope  that  he  would  be  satisfied. 

During  these  Indian  depredations  and  dis- 
putes, in  which  the  attention  of  Georgia  was  deep- 
ly engaged,  troops  from  England  were  landed  in 
Boston,  to  enforce  the  operation  of  the  offensive 


. 
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nets  of  the  British  parliament.  Governor  Wright 
had  secured  to  the  interest  of  the  king,  as  many 
men  of  wealth,  talents  and  influence  as  he  could 
find  willing  to  hold  offices.  John  Stuart,  super- 
intendant  of  Indian  affairs,  had  taken  the  same  j 
precaution  in  the  selection  of  his  agents  with  the 
different  tribes  of  Indians.  The  friends  of  the 
rights  of  the  provinces  were  not  unobservant  of 
passing  events.  Henry  Laurens,  esq.  and  many 
other  gentlemen  of  influence  and  talents  in  South  - 
Carolina,  inquired  of  their  friends  in  Georgia, 
whether  the  tree  of  liberty  had  been  planted  and 
taken  root,  and  whether  the  rice  swamps  between 
the  Alatamaha  and  Savannah  rivers,  would  be  fa- 
vourable to  the  culture  of  that  valuable  plant  ? 
Observing  that  it  had,  already,  been  fostered  to 
the  westward  of  Augusta,  notwithstanding  the  In- 
dian hatchet  had  been  made  sharp  by  British  in- 
fluence and  agency,  and  was  held  up  ready  to 
sever  the  roots  from  the  trunk,  as  soon  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  bud.  Captain  Lachlan  M‘Intosh, 
was  warmly  invited  to  step  forward  to  aid  with 
his  experience  and  military  talents,  in  support  of 
r the  rights  of  the  provinces,  if  arms  should  be  re- 
sorted to  for  their  vindication.  This  gentleman 
having  been  reared  up  under  the  patronage  of  gen- 
eral Oglethorpe,  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the. 
patriots  toward  him,  as  the  commanding-officer 
in  Georgia,  in  the  event  of  the  contest  assuming 
a military  form. 
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Upon  an  examination  of  the  American  cha- 
racter from  the  first  settlement  of  the  country  up 
to  the  present  day,  it  has  been  tardy  in  its  move- 
ments to  engage  in  war ; and  obstinate  in  the 
extreme,  when  roused  into  action.  Every  exer- 
tion is  made  to  conciliate  and  appease  in  the  first 
instance ; but  when  a stand  is  once  taken,  the 
points  contended  for,  are  never  yielded.  This 
trait  of  character  is  strongly  marked  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  revolutionary  war:  as  the  contest 
progressed,  the  demands  of  America  wrere  in- 
creased ; the  conciliatory  offers  of  the  British 
government,  followed  step  by  step,  falling  short 
of  the  demands  which  were  made,  until  indepen- 
dence was  declared,  and  a treaty  acceded  to  upon 
equal  terms. 

On  the  14th  cf  July  the  following  publication 
appeared  in  the  Georgia  Gazette.  “The  critical 
situation  to  which  the  British  colonies  in  America, 
are  likely  to  be  reduced,  from  the  alarming  and 
arbitrary  impositions  of  the  late  acts  of  the  British 
parliament  respecting  the  town  of  Boston,  as 
well  as  the  acts  that  at  present  extend  to  the  rais- 
ing of  a perpetual  revenue,  without  the  consent  of 
tlie  people  or  their  representatives,  is  considered 
as  an  object  extremely  important  at  this  critical 
juncture  ; and  particularly  calculated  to  deprive 
the  American  subjects  of  their  constitutional 
rights  and  liberties,  as  a part  of  the  British  em- 
pire. It  is  therefore  requested \ that  all  persons, 
w ithin  the  limits  of  this  province  do  attend  at  the 
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liberty  pole,  at  Tondee’s  tavern  in  Savannah,  on 
Wednesday  the  27th  instant,  in  order  that  the  said 
matters  may  be  taken  under  consideration  ; and 
such  other  constitutional  measures  pursued  as  may 
then  appear  to  be  most  eligible.” ' Signed,  Noble 
W.  Jones,  Archibald  Bulloch,  John  Houstoun 
and  George  Walton. 

The  friends  to  this  publication,  addressed 
letters  to  the  different  parts  of  the  province,  repre- 
senting the  arbitrary  stretches  of  British  power 
practised  in  the  northern  colonies,  by  which 
thousands  of  the  American  people  had  been  most 
cruelly  consigned  to  poverty  and  ruin.  That  the 
axe  had  been  laid  at  the  root  of  the  tree  of  their 
liberties  ; — every  privilege  then,  claimed  as  a 
birth-right,  might  soon  be  wrested  from  them  by 
the  same ; authority  that  blockaded  the  town  of 
Boston.  The  sacred  inode  of  trial  by  juries  from 
the  vicinage,  would  shortly  be  no  more,  the  solemn 
charters  would  vanish  like  “ the  baseless  fabric 
of  a vision,”  while  the  iron  hand  of  power  would 
be  severely  felt  throughout  the  American  colonies. 

The  talents  of  governor  Wright’s  council,  and 
all  the  friends  of  the  British  government  in  the 
province,  were  interested  in  favour  of  the  aggres- 
sive measures  of  the  parliament  on  the  constitu- 
■ u!  rights  of  the  colonists,  as  British  subjects. 
'Toe  papers  of  the  day  were  filled  with  arguments 
' :\-t  the  American  procedure ; and  the  des- 

i . . on  o;  this  colony  was  predicted  as  the  inevit- 
' •;  a, sequence  of  taking  any  share  in  the  com- 
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mon  cause.  Georgia  was  represented  as  being 
surrounded  by  Indians  under  British  control, 
who  could  quickly  exterminate  all  opposition  to 
the  measures  of  the  government. 

It  is  not  amiss  to  give  a brief  sketch  of  the  law 
which  was  entitled,  an  act  for  the  impartial  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  in  the  cases  of  persons . 
questioned  for  any  acts  done  by  them  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  law,  or  for  the  suppression  of  riots 
and  tumults  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts.  In 
the  preamble,  which  shouts  the  intention  and  scope 
of  the  law ; it  sets  forth — that  in  the  disordered 
state  of  that  province,  it  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  general  welfare  thereof,  and  the 
re-establishment  of  lawful  authority,  that  neither 
the  magistrates  acting  in  support  of  the  laws,  nor 
any  of  his  majesty’s  subjects,  aiding  and  assisting 
them  therein,  in  the  suppression  of  riots  and 
tumults  raised  in  opposition  to  the  execution  of 
the  laws  and  statutes  ot  the  realm — should  be  dis- 
couraged from  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duty 
by  an  apprehension,  thart in  case  of  their  being 
questioned  for  any  act  done  therein,  they  might 
be  liable  to  be  brought  to  trial  for  the  same  before 
persons  who  did  not  acknowledge  the  validity  of 
the  laws  in  the  execution  thereof,  nor  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  magistrates,  in  support  of  whom 
such  acts  had  been  done. 

Agreeably  to  the  declared  intention  of  this  law, 
it  was  enacted,  that  if  any  bills  of  indictment 
should  be  found  against  any  person  for  murder, 
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or  other  capital  offences,  in  the  province  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  it  should  appear  by  information  giv- 
en upon  oath  to  the  governor,  or  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, that  the  fact  was  committed  by  the  person 
indicted,  while  he  was  either  in  the  execution  of 
his  duty  as  a magistrate,  in  suppressing  riots, 
or  in  support  of  the  laws  of  revenue  ; or  that 
he  was  acting  in  his  duty  as  an  officer  of  the  reve- 
nue; or  acting  under  the  direction  and  order  of  any 
magistrate  for  the  suppression  of  riots,  or  for  the 
can*}  ing  into  effect  the  laws  of  the  revenue  ; or 
aiding  and  assisting  in  any  of  the  purposes  afore- 
said : and  if  it  should  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  said  governor,  or  lieutenant-governor,  that  an 
indifferent  trial  could  not  be  had  within  the  prov- 
ince ; in  that  case  it  should  be  lawful  that  the  in- 
dictment should  be  tried  in  some  other  of  the 
colonies,  or  in  Great-Britain.  The  plain  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  this  law  was,  that  the  king’s  of- 
ficers and  other  servants  were  secured  from  pun- 
ishment, while  those  who  adhered  to  the  Ameri- 
can cause,  had  every  thing  to  dread  from  its 
operation. 

According  to  the  notice  which  has  been  here- 
tofore mentioned,  a number  of  respectable  free- 
holders and  inhabitants  met  at  the  Watch-house, 
in  Savannah,  on  the  27th  of  July, 

John  Glenn,  Esquire,  was  chosen  chairman. 
Sundry  letters  and  resolutions,  received  from  the 
committees  of  correspondence,  at  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, Annapolis,  Williamsburgh,  North- Caro* 
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lira  and  Charleston,  were  presented  and  read.  ^ 
A motion  was  made,  that  a committee  be  appoint- 
ed to  draw  up  resolutions  to  be  entered  into  by 
the  inhabitants  of  this  province,  nearly  similar  to 
those  of  the  nothern  provinces.  A debate  arose 
thereon,  and  the  motion  was  carried  by  a large 
majority.  It  was  resolved,  that,  the  following 
gentlemen  should  constitute  that  committee,  viz. 

John  Glenn,  John  Smith,  Joseph  Clay,  John  Hous- 
toun,  Noble  Wimberly  Jones,  Lyman  Hall,  Wil- 
liam Young,  Edward  Telfair,  Samuel  Farley, 

George  Walton,  Joseph  Habersham,  Jonathan 
Bryan,  Jonathan  Cockran,  George  M‘Intosh, 

Sutton  Bankes,  William  Gibbons,  Benjamin  An- 
drew, John  Winn,  John  Stirk,  Archibald  Bulloch, 

James  Screven,  David  Zubly,  Henry  Davis  Bour- 
quin,  Elisha  Butler,  William  Baker,  Parmenus 
Way,  John  Baker,  John  Mann,  John  Benefield, 

John  Stacy  and  John  Morel.  Several  gentlemen 
objected  to  resolutions  being  immediately  entered 
into,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  distant  parishes 

T'  might  not  have  had  sufficient  notice  of  their  ob- 
jects. It  was  therefore  resolved,  that  the  meeting 
be  adjourned  until  the  10th  of  August ; andth  at 
the  chairman  should  in  the  mean  time,  write  to 
the  different  parishes  and  districts  upon  the  sub- 
ject, that  it  was  expected  they  would  send  depu- 
ties to  join  the  committee  at  that  time ; and  that 
the  number  of  deputies  be  proportioned  ‘ to  the 
representatives  usually  sent  to  the  general  assem- 
bly. It  was  also  resolved,  that  the  resolutions 
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agreed  upon  and  entered  into  at  the  next  meeting, 
by  a majority  of  the  said  committee  then  met, 
should  be  deemed  the  sense  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  province. 

When  these  proceedings  were  made  public 
through  the  medium  of  the  press,  they  excited 
alarm.  The  governor  called  a meeting  of  the 
king’s  council,  to  consult  with  them  what  was 
best  to  be  done.  The  proceedings  of  the  persons 
who  constituted  the  meeting,  were  read,  and  a 
motion  made  to  expel  the  honorable  Jonathan 
Bryan  from  his  membership  in  the  council,  be- 
cause his  name  appeared  among  the  members  of 
the  committee.  Mr.  Bryan  with  patriotic  indig- 
nation, informed  them  in  a style  peculiar  to  himself 
for  its  candour  and  energy,  that  he  would  4<  save 
them  the  trouble,”  and  handed  his  resignation  to 
the  governor. 

Finding  that  lenient  means  would  not  avail, 
the  governor  determined  to  appeal  to  the  law,  and 
the  force  of  his  party.  For  this  purpose,  he  issu- 
ed the  following  proclamation  : — 

“ Georgia. 

4C  By  his  excellency.  Sir  James  Wright , baronet , 
captain  general,  governor  and  commander  in 
chief  of  his  majesty's  province  of  Georgia , chan- 
cellor, vice-admiral  and  ordinary  of  the  same . 

“ A PROCLAMATION. 

4<  Whereas,  I have  received  information,  .that 
on  Wednesday  the  27th  day  of  July  last  past,  a 
number  of  persons,  in  consequence  of  a printed 
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bill  or  summons,  issued  and  dispersed  throughout 
tlic  province,  by  certain  persons  unknown  ; did 
unlawfully  assemble  together  at  the  Watch-house 
in  the  town  of  Savannah,  under  colour  or  pretence 
of  consulting  together  for  the  redress  of  public 
grievances,  or  imaginary  grievances  ; and  that  the 
persons  so  assembled  for  the  purposes  aforesaid, 
or  some  of  them,  are  from  and  by  their  own  autho- 
rity, by  a certain  other  hand  bill  issued  and  dispers- 
ed throughout  the  province,  and  other  methods, 
endeavouring  to  prevail  on  his  majesty’s  liege  sub- 
jects to  have  another  meeting  on  Wednesday  the 
10th  instant,  similar  to  the  former,  and  for  the 
purposes  aforesaid  ; which  summonses  and  meet- 
ings must  tend  to  raise  fears  and  jealousies  in  the 
minds  of  his  majesty’s  good  subjects.  And  where- 
as an  opinion  prevails  and  has  been  industriously 
propagated,  that  summonses  and  meetings  of  this 
nature  are  constitutional  and  legal;  in  order  there- 
fore that  his  majesty’s  liege  subjects  may  not  be 
misled  and  imposed  upon  by  artful  and  designing 
men ; I do,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  majesty’s 
honorable  council,  issue  this  my  proclamation, 
notifying  that  all  such  summonses  and  calls  by 
private  persons,  and  all  assembling  and  meetings 
of  the  people,  which  may  tend  to  raise  fears  and 
jealousies  in  the  minds  of  his  majesty’s  subjects, 
under  pretence  of  consulting  together  for  redress 
of  public  grievances,  or  imaginary  grievances ; 
are  unconstitutional,  illegal  and  punishable  by 
law.  And  I do  hereby  require  all  his  majesty’s 
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liege  subjects  within  this  province  to  pay  due  re- 
gard to  this  my  proclamation,  as  they  will  answer 
the  contrary  at  their  peril. 

“ Given  under  my  hand,  this  fifth  day  of  Au- 
gust, &c. 

JAMES  WEIGHT. 

_ By  his  excellency' s command , 

THOMAS  MOODIE,  Deputy- Secretary. 

God  save  the  King.”  j . 

Agreeably  to  adjournment,  a general  meeting 
of  the  inhabitants  took  place  on  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust, to  consider  the  state  of  the  colonies  in  Ame- 
rica ; when  it  was  resolved  that  his  majesty’s 
subjects  in  America  were  entitled  to  the  same  j 
rights  and  immunities  with  their  fellow- subjects 
in  Great-Britain.  That  as  protection  and  allegi- 
ance were  reciprocal,  and  under  the  constitution, 
co-relative  terms,  the  subjects  in  America  had  a 
dear  and  indisputable  right,  as  well  from  the  gen- 
eral laws  of  mankind,  as  from  the  ancient  custom 
of  the ' land,  so  often  recognised,  to  petition  the 
throne  upon  every  emergency.  That  an  act  of  ! 
parliament  lately  passed  for  blocking  up  the  port 
and  harbour  of  Boston,  was  contrary  to  their  ideas 
of  the  British  constitution — First,  that  in  effect,  it 
deprived  the  inhabitants  of  the  use  of  their  pro^ 
perty  : secondly,  that  it  was  an  expost  facto-  law, 
and  indiscriminately  blended  as  objects  of  pun- 
ishment, the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  That  the 
act  for  abolishing  the  charter  of  Massachusetts, 
tended  to  the  subversion  of  American  rights  gene 
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r.i.Iy ; for  beside  those  liberties  which  the  original 
settlers  brought  over  with  them  as  their  birth* 
right,  particular  immunities  were  granted  by  these 
charters  as  inducements  and  means  of  settling  the 
provinces  : and  they  were  of  opinion  that  these 
charters  could  not  be  disol ved  but  by  a voluntary 
surrender  of  the  people,  declared  by  their  repre- 
sentatives. That  the  parliament  of  Great-Britain 
had  no  right  to  tax  the  Americans  without  repre- 
sentation, and  that  every  demand  for  the  support 
of  government,  should  be  by  requisition  made  to 
the  several  houses  of  representatives.  That  it  was 
contrary  to  natural  justice  and  the  law  of  the  land, 
to  transport  any  person  to  Great-Britain,  or  else- 
where, to  be  tried  under  indictment  for  a crime 
committed  in  any  of  the  colonies ; as  the  party 
prosecuted  would  thereby  be  deprived  of  the  pri- 
vilege of  trial  by  his  peers  from  the  vicinage;  the 
injured  perhaps  deprived  of  egal  reparation  ; ar.d 
both  lose  the  full  benefit  of  their  witnesses.  That 
they  would  concur  with  their  sister  colonies  in 
every  constitutional  measure  to  obtain  redress  of 
grievances,  and  by  every  lawful  mean  in  their 
power  maintain  those  inestimable  blessings,  for 
which  they  were  indebted  only  to  God  and  the 
constitution  of  their  country.  And  that  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  meeting  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  province  on  the  27th  of  the  preceeding 
month,  together  with  the  deputies  then  present 
from  the  different  parishes,  should  form  a general 
committee  to  act,  and  that  any  eleven  or  more  of 
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them  should  have  full  power  to  correspond  with 
the  committees  of  the  several  provinces  upon  the 
continent : and  that  copies  of  these  resolutions  as 
well  as  all  other  proceedings,  should  be  transmitt- 
ed without  delay  to  the  committees  of  correspond- 
ence in  the  respective  provinces. 

A committee  was  appointed  to  receive  sub- 
scriptions for  the  suffering  citizens  in  Boston, 
consisting  of  William  Evven,  William  Young, 
Joseph  Clay,  John  Houstoun,  Noble  Wimberly 
Jones,  Edward  Telfair,  John  Smith,  Samuel  Far- 
ley, and  Andrew  Elton  Wells,  Esquires.  In  a 
few  hours,  five  hundred  and  seventy -nine  barrels 
of  rice  were  contributed,  and  shipped  for  that 
port. 

A few  days  after  this  meeting,  another  was 
called  by  governor  Wright,  to  try  the  strength  of 
his  party;  intending  to  adopt  his  measures  accord- 
ingly. About  one  third  of  the  inhabitants  in  and 
near  Savannah,  including  his  council  and  other 
civifand  military  officers,  met  at  the  Court-house, 
and  signed  a dissent  against  the  republican  pro- 
ceedings and  a protest  against  their  meeting,  as 
being  unconstitutional.  Similar  papers  were  plac- 
ed in  the  hands  of  the  governor’s  influential  friends 
and  sent  in  different  directions  over  the  country 
to  obtain  subscribers  ; allowing  a sum  of  money 
to  each  of  those  persons,  proportioned  to  the  num- 
ber of  subscribers  they  obtained,  and  as  a com- 
pensation for  their  services.  Under  these  advanta- 
geous circumstances,  the  royal  servants  were  sue* 
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rcssful  in  obtaining  signatures  from  many  timid 
men,  who  were  favourably  disposed  to  the  Ameri- 
can cause.  The  only  press  in  the  province  at  that 
day,  was  under  the  immediate  influence  and  con- 
trol of  governor  Wright,  and  warmly  attached 
to  the  royal  cause.  The  number  of  subscribers 
was  magnified  to  a considerable  majority  of  the 
provincial  population.  In  some  instances  the 
number  of  subscribers  exceeded  the  population  of 
the  parishes  from  whence  they  came  ; and  from 
others  the  signatures  of  men  were  affixed  who  had 
been  dead  many  years.  The  printer  \yas  a}so 
charged  with  partiality  to  the  royal  government, 
in  withholding  facts  from  the  public  which  would 
have  given  the  true  impression  ; which  had  a 
tendency  to  strengthen  the  British,  and  weaken 
the  American  cause. 

The  republican  party  in  America  became  dis- 
gusted with  the  plan  of  petitioning  the  king  and 
parliament,  the  effects  of  which  were  generally  a 
delay  of  one  or  two  years  ; and  then,  if  any  notice 
was  taken  of  them,  it  was  in  terms  so  vague,  as  to 
require  another  year  for  explanation ; and  then 
was  made  to  mean  any  thing  or  nothing.  In  the 
mean  time,  some  new  burthens  were  imposed 
upon  the  provinces  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
them  under  the  yoke  of  bondage ; adding  two 
grievances  while  they  were  removing  one.  It' 
Was  evidently  the  policy  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, to  keep  this  extensive  country,  growing 
fast  in  population,  in  complete  subjection.  To 
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effect  this  purpose,  the  talents  and  cunning  of 
the  British  ministry  were  incessantly  employed* 
They  strictly  adhered  to  the  right  of  taxation 
to  produce  a revenue  ; but  it  was  softened  down, 
from  motives  of  policy,  until  it  had  become  un- 
productive. 

The  new  ministerial  principles,  were  con- 
sidered as  a direct  attack  upon  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  colonists.  A most  violent  ferment 
was  every  where  excited,  and  resolutions  were 
entered  into,  declaring  those  who  refused  their 
countenance  and  aid,  to  be  inimical  to  the  com- 
mon interest  of  the  country,  and  to  be  treated  as 
enemies.  Another  act  of  parliament  was  passed 
essentially  abridging  the  colonial  privileges.  The 
council  heretofore  elected  by  the  general  court  of 
Massachusetts,  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  minis- 
try; and  the  provincial  governors  were  vested  with 
the  power  of  appointing  and  removing  at  pleasure 
the  judges,  attorney-generals,  provost-marshals, 
justices,  sheriffs,  and  all  other  civil  officers ; and 
the  governors’  salaries  were  fixed  and  paid  by  the 
crown,  independant  of  the  provincial  legislatures. 
The  meetings  of  the  people  were  expressly  for- 
bidden, without  leave  having  been  previously 
obtained  from  the  governors  in  writing,  express- 
ing the  special  objects  of  such  meeting  ; and  that 
no  matter  should  be  treated  of,  excepting  the  elec- 
tion of  public  officers,  and  the  business  expressed 
in  the  governor’s  permission.  Jurors  who  had 
been  previously  elected  by  the  freeholders  and  in- 
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habitants,  were  now  to  be  summoned  and  return- 
cd  by  the  sheriffs  of  the  several  counties,  and  the 
nomination  of  ail  the  officers  was  vested  in  the 
king  or  his  governors.  If  any  offence  was  com- 
mitted in  giving  aid  to  the  execution  of  the  civil 
authority,  the  person  so  endicted,  either  for  mur- 
der or  any  other  offence  deemed  capital,  might  be 
tried  in  any  other  colony,  or  in  Great-Britain,  at 
the  governor’s  pleasure.  The  people  considered 
their  chartered  liberty,  literally  annihilated  by  a 
system  so  completely  tyranical.  Resolutions  in 
opposition  to  these  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional 
measures  were  circulated  with  incredible  dis- 
patch, and  excited  universal  indignation  against 
the  mother  country. 


CHAPTER  II. 

A general  congress  had  been  proposed  to  meet 
annually,  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  on  such 
measures  as  the  interest  of  the  colonies  might 
require  ; and  the  committees  of  correspondence 
were  to  communicate  with  them  from  the  different 
provinces,  recommending  such  measures  as  the 
general  welfare  of  America  required. 

At  the  annual  election  in  Massachusetts,  in 
May,  thirteen  members  of  the  council  were  nc* 
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gatived  by  governor  Gage,  and  be  refused  to  suf- 
fer any  business  to  be  discussed  by  them,  except 
the  common  matters  of  the  province  ; making  it 
a court  of  form  rather  than  substance.  At  an 
early  period,  the  governor  adjourned  the  court  to 
meet  in  Salem,  a place  less  populous,  and  controll- 
ed by  the  military.  The  house  at  length  determined 
to  take  under  consideration  the  differences  which 
existed  between  Great-Britain  and  the  American 
colonies.  They  resolved  that  a meeting  of  seve- 
ral committees  on  the  continent  was  highly  expe- 
dient and  necessary  to  consult  upon  the  existing 
state  of  affairs,  and  the  miseries  to  which  the  colo- 
nies must  be  reduced,  by  the  operation  of  the  of- 
fensive acts  of  parliament  respecting  America : 
and  to  deliberate  and  determine  upon  proper  mea- 
sures to  be  by  them  recommended  to  all  the  colo- 
nies for  the  recovery  and  establishment  of  their 
just  rights  and  religious  and  civil  liberties  : and 
the  restoration  of  that  union  and  harmony  between 
them  and  Great-Britain,  which  was  most  ardently 
desired  by  ail  good  men.  Five  persons  were 
chosen  in  conformity  with  these  resolutions  in 
opposition  to  the  governor’s  will,  to  meet  the  de- 
legates from  the  other  provinces  at  Philadelphia, 
or  at  such  other  place,  as  might  be  agreed  upon, 
A ccordingly  the  delegates  of  eleven  provinces  met 
• in  Philadelphia  on  the  4th  of  September  follow- 
ing. Sundry  resolutions  were  entered  into  and 
transmitted  to  the  provincial  assemblies,  which 
received  general  approbation. 
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After  a session  of  eight  weeks  they  adjourned, 
warmly  recommending  that  another  meeting 
should  be  held  on  the  10th  of  May  next  ensuing, 
and  that  deputies  should  be  chosen  at  an  early 
date  in  case  their  meeting  should  be  previously 
required  by  any  extraordinary  change  in  the 
state  of  public  affairs.  Though  the  powers  of  this 
congress  were  merely  advisory,  yet  their  recom- 
mendations were  more  generally  and  effectually 
carried  into  execution,  than  the  laws  of  the  most 
subservient  colonies  under  the  king’s  govern- 
ment. Doctor  Franklin  had  been  required  to  at- 
tend a committee  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
trade  and  plantations  in  London  ; but  his  penetra- 
tion soon  enabled  him  to  discover  that  he  was  dis- 
liked by  the  British  government;  that  his  opinions 
embarrassed  them,  and  that  their  measures  were 
thwarted  by  his  well  founded  arguments  in  favour 
of  colonial  redress.  He  perceived  that  ail  his  pe- 
titions  and  complaints  in  behalf  of  the  colonies, 
were  so  odious  to  the  government,  that  even  the 
organ  of  them  was  a partaker  of  the  odium.  He 
said  he  was  at  a loss  to  know  how  peace  and  uni- 
on were  to  be  restored  and  maintained  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  empire ; grievances  could 
not  be  redressed  unless  they  were  known,  and 
they  could  only  be  represented  through  the  me- 
dium of  complaints  and  petitions  : if  presenting 
these  was  deemed  offensive  and  the  messenger 
treated  with  neglect  and  contempt,  who  would 
henceforth  send  petitions,  or  who  would  under- 
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take  the  unpleasant  task  of  delivering  them  ? It 
had  always  been  thought  dangerous  in  govern- 
ments to  close  the  vents  of  grief:  wise  ones  had 
generally  received  petitions  with  some  indulgence, 
even  when  but  slightly  founded.  Those  who 
thought  themselves  injured  by  their  rulers,  were 
sometimes  by  mild  and  prudent  answers,  convinc- 
ed of  their  error ; but  when  complaints  were 
treated  as  crimes,  the  pleasurable  expectations  of 
hope  were  soon  supplanted  by  the  restive  tumults 
of  despair. 

A notice  appeared  in  the  Georgia  Gazette,  in- 
viting a number  of  gentlemen  who  were  desirous 
of  petitioning  the  king,  as  a last  resort,  for  a repeal 
of  the  acts  of  parliament,  imposing  taxes  without 
representation,  on  the  12th  of  January,  at  ten 
o’clock,  at  Tondee’s  long-room,  in  Broughton- 
street;  where  a petition  was  to  be  offered  for  their 
consideration.  A number  of  respectable  inhabit- 
ants accordingly  convened  and  entered  into  reso- 
lutions that  the  legislature  should  be  requested  to 
forward  their  petition  to  the  king  to  relieve  them 
from  the  oppressions  with  which  they  wrere  bur- 
thened,  and  transmit  it  to  Doctor  Franklin  in 
London. 

The  mild  and  humble  tenor  of  this  instrument 
invited  the  signatures  and  influence  of  the  most 
respectable  men  in  the  province.  Indeed  it  had 
many  advocates  who  were  not  favourable  to  resist- 
ance by  the  colonies ; and,  notwithstanding  the 
application  of  an  armed  force,  which  was  resorted 
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to  bv  the  British  government ; many  were  unwill- 
ing, and  absolutely  refused  going  farther  than  a 
solicitation  in  humble  terms  for  redress.  The 
powerful  talents  of  governor  Wright  and  judge 
Stokes,  and  the  influence  they  held  over  the  roy- 
al servants,  and  many  other  inhabitants  of  wealth, 
talents  and  respectability,  were  with  great  diffi- 
culty over-balanced.  The  election  which  took 
place  in  January,  produced  the  exertions  of  the 
opposing  parties ; and  the  uniform  success  of  the 
candidates  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  fairly  test- 
ed the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  province. 

On  the  18th  of  January  the  assembly  conven- 
ed in  Savannah.  The  governor  with  his  usual 
eloquence  and  force  of  reasoning,  descanted  large- 
ly on  the  ferment  which  existed  in  this,  as  well  as 
in  the  other  provinces,  and  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences which  would  result  from  their  rebellious 
procedures;  threatening  them  with  the  strong  arm 
of  Great-Britain  ; and  that  he  apprehended,  their 
very'  extraordinary  and  violent  measures  would 
not  only  prevent  a reconciliation,  but  involve  all 
America  in  the  most  distressing  calamities.  He 
expressed  gratification  that  this  province  had  here- 
tofore acted  with  prudence  and  mildness,  compar- 
ed with  the  others ; and  hoped  that  they  would  not 
} ield  to  the  suggestions  of  designing  men,  over- 
heated with  passion,  by  entering  into  resolutions 
and  measures  expressly  contrary  to  law,  and  iu 
opposition  to  their  own  peace,  safety  and  happi- 
ness. He  observed  that  their  rights  were  dear  to 
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him,  and  that  it  should  be  his  unreniitted  study 
to  secure  to  them,  their  just  claims  : that  he  had 
presided  oyer  them  for  fourteen  years,  and  had 
given  them  ample  proof  of  his  affection  and  re- 
gard. That  it  would  give  him  pain  to  see  the 
seeds  of  rebellion  sown  in  a province,  where  he 
had  so  long  resided,  and  which  he  had  seen  nour- 
ished by  the  crown  at  such  vast  expense.  That 
they  had  been  happy  in  avoiding  Scylla,  and  he 
conjured  them  in  the  strongest  terms  to  steer  clear 
of  Charybdis.  He  closed  his  address  by  calling 
their  attention  to  their  provincial  concerns,  and 
conjured  them  to  avoid  the  discussion  of  the  po- 
litical matters  which  had  produced  such  a mania 
in  the  ether  provinces. 

The  house  of  assembly  in  reply,  lamented  the 
unhappy  divisions ; disapproved  of  violent  and 
intemperate  measures,  and  declared  it  to  be  their 
pride  and  glory  to  be  constitutionally  connected 
with  Great- Britain  by  the  closest  and  most  endear- 
ing ties ; and  that  they  dreaded  nothing  more  than 
a dissolution  of  those  ties.  Yet,  anxious  for  the 
welfare  of  their  country  and  the  interests  of  their 
posterity;  their  ardent  wish  was,  that  his  majesty’s 
American  subjects  might  enjoy  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  British  subjects,  as  fully  and  effectu- 


ally as  the  inhabitants  of  Great-Britain  : and  to. 
that  end  it  appeared  highly  •necessary,  that  the 
constitutional  rights  of  Ins  American  subjects, 
should  be  clearly  defined  and  firmly  established  : 
that  they  might  hold  those  inestimable  blessings 
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cm  such  a footing  as  would  unite  the  mother 
country  and  the  colonies,  by  a reciprocation  of 
benefits,  and  on  terms  consistent  with  the  spirit 
and  true  meaning  of  the  constitution,  and  the 
honor,  dignity  and  safety  of  the  whole  empire. 
They  wished  and  hoped  to  see  a matter  of  such 
importance  taken  up  by  the  house  on  constitution- 
al principles,  not  doubting  that  if  such  prudent 
and  temperate  measures  were  adopted  by  the  le- 
gislatures of  the  several  provinces,  their  wishes 
would  soon  be  crowned  with  success,  which 
might  remove  the  unhappy  divisions  subsisting  ; 
hind  them  to  the  mother  country  by  the  strongest 
ties  of  interest,  love  and  gratitude,  and  establish 
the  prosperity  and  power  of  the  British  empire,  on 
a foundation  which  would  last  until  time  should 
be  no  more.  But  they  considered  that  they  must 
want  sensibility  indeed,  not  to  feel  the  numerous 
grievances  with  which  they  had  been  oppressed, 
without  calling  for  that  redress,  for  which  every 
good  American  contended.  That  it  was  the  en- 
joyment of  those  rights  and  liberties  which  soften- 
ed every  care  of  life  and  rendered  existence  itself 
supportable.  At  the  same  time  they  declared, 
that  in  all  their  proceedings,  they  would  studious- 
ly avoid  every  measure  that  should  not  appear  to 
them  at  once  strictly  consistent  with  their  duty 
to  his  majesty,  and  the  interest,  liberty  and  wel- 
fare of  their  constituents. 

In  order  to  divert  the  public  mind  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  objects  which  had  engrossed 
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the  attention  of  the  other  colonies ; the  govern- 
or called  for  the  co-operation  of  the  legislature  in 
planning  measures  for  the  speedy  settlement  of  the 
lands  which  had  been  ceded  by  the  Indian  treaty 
in  1773  : and  issued  his  proclamation,  requiring 
all  those  who  had  sustained  losses  by  the  Indians, 
either  by  the  debts  which  they  had  contracted,  or 
property  they  had  plundered,  to  exhibit  these 
claims,  which  should  be  liquidated  and  received 
in  payment  of  bounty  on  land,  or  any  other  claim 
of  the  province  ; and  that  the  attention  of  the  gov- 
ernor and  council  would  be  given  to  claimants  on 
the  first  Tuesday  in  every  month. 

During  the  session  of  the  assembly,  petitions 
were  received  from  the  different  parishes,  urging 
that  a stand  should  be  made  in  support  of  their 
rights  in  unison  with  the  other  provinces.  They 
could  not  remain  unconcerned  spectators  of  the 
poignant  sufferings  in  the  other  colonies,  which 
had  in  vain  sought  for  redress  by  mild  conciliato- 
ry measures. 

The  British  minister  had  declared  in  parlia- 
ment, that  it  was  his  determination,  before  he  left 
the  helm  ; to  subject  America  to  obedience  by 
force  of  arms.  At  that  time  general  Gage  was 
employed  at  the  head  of  the  British  army  in  at- 
tempting to  reduce  the  northern  colonies  to  sub- 
mission, in  conformity  with  the  declaration  of  the 
ministry.  Armed  ships  and  transports  were  daily 
arriving  at  different  points  on  the  American  coast, 
with  re-enforcements  to  the  British  army,  and  par- 
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ties  detached  in  different  directions  to  take  pos- 
session of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  keep  the 
people  in  awe. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  there  was  a meeting 
of  four  or  five  hundred  merchants  in  London,  at 
the  king’s  arms  tavern,  who  drew  up  a petition 
and  presented  it  to  parliament,  stating  several 
particulars  of  the  extensive  trade  with  North- 
America,  as  it  respected  the  barter  of  commodi- 
ties, the  balance  of  cash,  as  well  as  the  negociation 
of  exchange  in  several  parts  of  Europe.  It  also 
stated  that  this  very  extensive  trade  was  injured 
by  the  several  revenue  bills  affecting  North- Ame- 
rica, passed  between  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act, 
and  the  year  1773.  It  concluded  by  praying  re- 
dress in  these  particulars  as  well  as  in  the  opera- 
tion of  all  other  acts  which  might  affect  the  trade 
between  Great-Britain  and  North -America. 

The  king’s  speech  to  parliament  in  Novem- 
ber-1774, represented  that  a most  daring  spirit 
of  resistance  and  disobedience  had  appeared  in  his 
North- American  colonies,  and  that  the  seeds  of 
discord  and  rebellion  were  sprouting  in  every 
province;  that  unlawful  combinations  were  form- 
ed to  resist  the  operation  of  his  laws,  and  that  he 
had  adopted  such  measures  as  he  deemed  most 
effectual  for  carrying  into  execution  the  laws  of 
the  last  session  of  parliament  ordering  the  ap- 
plication of  military  force,  in  case  of  further  re- 
sistance. This  speech  occasioned  a warm  debate 
in  the  house  of  commons,  but  when  the  vote  was 
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taken,  an  address  of  thanks  was  carried  by  a large 
majority.  A similar  address  was  carried  in  the 
upper  house,  but  nine  of  the  Lords  entered  a pro- 
test against  it.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  parliament 
adjourned  until  January.  Soon  after  the  adjourn- 
ment the  proceedings  of  the  American  congress 
reached  Great- Britain.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
ensuing  session  of  parliament,  the  subject  of 
American  affairs  was  again  taken  up.  Lord  Chat-  ► 
ham,  after  a long  retirement,  resumed  his  seat  in 
the  house  of  Lords,  and  endeavoured  by  his  extra- 
ordinary eloquence  and  reasoning,  to  dissuade  the 
government  from  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  Ame- 
rican colonists  to  submission  by  the  force  of  arms. 
Upon  this  occasion  the  fire  of  youth  flashed  from 
the  tongue  of  this  venerable  and  illustrious  sage ; 
but  the  powers  of  his  eloquent  reasoning  could  not 
prevail.  He  enlarged  on  the  ruinous  events  which  I 
were  coming  upon  the  nation,  by  separating  the  j 
important  wing  in  the  west  of  the  empire,  by  a J 
trifling  etiquette  in  the  ministerial  plans  ; arraign- 
ed the  conduct  of  the  ministers,  and  reprobated 
the  whole  system  of  procedure  on  American  af- 
fairs with  great  severity.  He  moved  that  ail 
humble  address  should  be  presented  to  the  king, 
in  order  to  open  the  way  to  a re-establishment  of 
good  order  and  friendship,  and  that  the  British 
forces  should  lie  withdrawn  from  the  populous 
towns  in  the  provinces,  so  soon  as  the  rigour  of 
the  season  would  render  it  practicable  : and  that 
their  petitions  should  receive  that  attention  and 
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respect  which  the  people  merited,  as  the  offspring 
of  the  British  nation.  These  well  grounded  opin- 
ions were  supported  by  his  Lordship  in  a most 
pathetic  speech  of  great  length,  and  were  second- 
ed by  Lords  Camden  and  Shelburne  and  the  mar- 
quis of  Rockingham  ; but  they  were  finally  re- 
jected by  a majority  of  two  to  one. 

On  the  26th  of  January,  Doctor  Franklin,  Mr. 
Bolan  and  Mr.  Lee,  offered  another  petition  to 
the  house,  stating  that  they  were  authorised  hy- 
dro American  congress  to  present  it  to  the  king, 
and  had  been  referred  by  his  majesty  to  that  house, 
and  that  they  would  be  able  to  throw  much  light 
upon  the  subject,  if  they  were  permitted  to  be 
heard  at  the  bar,  in  support  of  its  contents.  The 
friends  of  the  ministry  refused  a discussion  on  the 
subject,  and  insulted  the  application  by  remark- 
ing that  it  contained  nothing  but  frivolous  and 
pretended  grievances  : it  was  rejected  by  a large 
majority.  Lord  Chatham  persevered  in  his  con- 
ciliatory scheme  and  presented  to  the  house  the 
outlines  of  a bill  in  the  form  of  a provisional  act 
to  settle  the  disputes  in  America,  and  ascertain 
the  supreme  legislative  authority  of  the  superin- 
tending power  of  Great-Britain  over  the  colonies : 
this  was  also  rejected,  and  not  allowed  even  to  lie 
on  the  table  for  consideration.  This  was  succeed- 
ed by  a joint  address  to  the  king,  thanking  him 
for  the  firm  measures  he  had  adopted  to  reduce 
the  colonies  to  subjection,  and  strongly  urged  a 
perseverance  of  energetic  measures  to  enforce  the 
operation  of  his  laws* 
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Before  the  adjournment  of  parliament,  Lord 
North  introduced  a bill  which  he  called  the  con- 
ciliatory proposition . The  purport  of  it  was,  that 
the  British  parliament  would  forbear  to  tax  any 
colony  which  should  engage  to  make  provision 
for  contributing  its  proportion  to  the  common 
defence,  and  make  provision  also  for  the  support 
of  civil  government,  and  the  administration  of 
justice  in  each  colony.  This  proposition  was 
founded  on  no  principle  of  reconciliation.  Lord 
North  at  length  acknowledged  that  his  intention 
was,  to  divide  the  sentiments  of  the  Americans 
and  unite  the  people  of  Great-Britain.  It  was 
transmitted  to  the  colonial  governors  in  a circular 
letter  from  Lord  Dartmouth,  but  the  object  was 
at  once  discovered  and  it  had  the  effect  of  irritating 
and  uniting,  instead  of  dividing  the  public  opin- 
ion in  America. 

Lord  Effingham  said,  that  whatever  had  been 
done  in  America,  must  be  deemed  the  conse- 
quence of  the  unjust  demands  of  Great-Britain. 
“ They  come  to  you  w ith  fair  argument;  you  have 
refused  to  hear  them  : — they  make  the  most  re- 
spectful remonstrances  ; you  have  answered  them, 
with  pains  and  penalties: — they  know  they  ought 
to  be  free;  you  tell  them  that  they  shall  be  slaves. 
Is  it  then  a wonder,  if  they  say  in  despair,  that 
for  the  short  remainder  of  their  lives,  they  will  be 
free  ? Is  there  any  one  among  your  lordships, 
who  in  a situation  similar  to  that  1 have  described, 
would  not  resolve  the  same  ? If  there  could  be 
such  a one,  I am  sure  he  ought  not  to  be  here* 
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“ To  bring  the  history  down  to  the  present 
scene  : here  are  two  armies  in  presence  of  each 
other ; armies  of  brothers  and  countrymen,  each 
dreading  the  event,  yet  each  feeling  that  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  most  trifling  accident — a private 
dispute — a drunken  afrav  in  any  public  house  in 
Boston  ; in  short,  a nothing — to  cause  the  sword 
to  be  drawn  and  to  plunge  the  whole  country  into 
all  the  horrors  of  blood,  flames  and  paricide.  In 
this  dreadful  moment,  a set  of  men,  more  wise 
and  moderate  than  the  rest,  exert  themselves  to 
bring  us  all  to  reason.  They  state  their  claims 
and  their  grievances;  nay,  if  any  thing  can  be 
proved  by  law  and  history,  they  prove  them. 
They  propose  oblivion,  they  make  the  first  con- 
cessions : we  treat  them  with  contempt,  we  pre- 
fer poverty,  blood  and  servitude;  to  wealth,  hap- 
piness and  liberty. 

“ What  weight  these  observations  may  have, 
I don’t  know  ; but  the  candour  with  which  your 
lordships  have  indulged  me,  requires  a confession 
on  my  part,  which  may  still  lessen  that  weight. 
I must  own  I am  not  personally  disinterested. 
Ever  since  I was  of  an  age  to  have  any  ambition 
at  all,  my  highest  has  been  to  serve  my  country 
in  a military  capacity.  If  there  was  on  earth  an 
event  I dreaded,  it  was  to  see  my  country  so  situ- 
ated as  to  make  that  profession  incompatible  with 
my  duty  as  a citizen.  That  period  is  in  my  opini- 
on arrived,  and  I have  thought  myself  bound  to 
relinquish  the  hopes  I had  formed,  by  a resigna- 
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tion,  which  appeared  to  me  the  only  method  of 
avoiding  the  guilt  of  enslaving  my  country  and 
embruing  my  hands  in  the  blood  of  her  sons.* 

“ When  the  duties  of  a soldier  and-  a citizen 
become  incompatible,  I shall  always  think  myself 
obliged  to  sink  the  character  of  the  soldier  into 
that  of  the  citizen,  till  such  time  as  these  duties 
shall  again,  by  the  malice  of  our  enemies,  become 
united.  It  is  no  small  sacrifice  which  a man 
makes  who  gives  up  his  profession;  but  it  is  a 
much  greater,  when  a predilection  strengthened 
by  habit,  has  given  him  so  strong  an  attachment 
to  his  profession  as  I feel.  I have  however,  this 
consolation,  that  by  making  that  sacrifice,  I give 
to  my  country  an  unequivocal  proof  of  the  since- 
rity of  my  principles.  ** 

Chatham,  Effingham,  Burke,  Richmond, 
Wilkes,  Glynn  and  Camden,  who  distinguished 
themselves  as  advocates  for  American  rights,  on 
this  occasion,  were  complimented  by  naming  a 
county  after  each  of  them  in  Georgia,  by  the  con- 
stitution of  1777.  The  other  county  was  called 
Liberty,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  sending  a 
representative  to  congress  before  the  province  had 
openly  acceeded  to  the  union. 

In  conformity  with  a resolution  entered  into 
the  last  year  by  the  corresponding  committees  of 
this  colony,  their  deputies  met  in  Savannah,  on 
the  18th  of  January,  endeavouring  as  near  as  possi- 

* Effingham  held  a colonel’s  commission  in  the  British  army, 
which  he  resigned  because  his  regiment  was  ordered  to  America 
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b!e  to  conform  to  the  resolutions  entered  into  by 
die  other  colonies ; and  the  particular  measures 
now  adopted,  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
continental  association,  on  condition,  that  trade 
and  commerce  should  be  extended  to  this  colony 
by  the  others,  and  her  delegates  received  in  con- 
gress. The  apprehension  of  the  consequences, 
which  would  attend  these  measures,  gave  a tem- 
porary check  to  their  joining  in  the  common 
cause,  and  the  deputies  adjourned  without  com- 
ing to  any  definite  agreement. 

When  these  deputies  returned  to  their  respec- 
tive parishes,  the  cautious  steps  which  had  been 
adopted,  received  the  sanction  of  their  constitu- 
ents, except  in  the  parish  of  St.  John,  where 
twenty-one  members  of  the  committee  were  con- 
vened on  the  9th  of  February,  and  addressed  a 
circular  letter  to  the  other  colonial  committees, 
soliciting  their  consent  to  the  reception  of  a mem- 
ber of  congress,  as  a representative  from  that 
particular  parish.  Encouraged  by  the  answers 
which  were  received,  the  committee  again  con- 
vened on  the  21st  of  March,  and  Doctor  Lyman 
Hall,  was  unanimously  elected  to  represent  that  par- 
ish in  congress  at  Philadelphia.*  In  order  to  insure 
his  reception,  sundry  resolutions  were  entered  into, 
binding  themselves  to  exclude  from  that  parish, 

• Doctor  H ill  curried  with  him  from  Sunbtiry,  a present  or 
one  hundred  and  sixty  barrels  of  rice,  and  Fifty  pounds  sterling-, 
for  tlie  suffering  republicans  in  Boston,  who  had  opposed  Uitf 
British  army  under  General  Gage. 
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the  use  of  prohibited  articles,  and  to  conform  to 
all  the  rules  and  regulations,  which  had  been,  or 
should  thereafter  be  laid  down  by  congress,  for 
the  government  of  the  other  provinces.  A peti- 
tion was  also  forwarded  to  that  honorable  body, 
soliciting  that  Lyman  Hall,  Esquire,  might  be  re- 
ceived and  admitted  as  a member. 

Doctor  Hall  announced  his  arrival  at  congress 
on  the  13th  of  May,  and  desired  to  be  informed, 
whether  he  might  be  permitted  to  take  a seat. 
It  was  agreed  unanimously,  that  he  should  be 
admitted  as  a delegate  from  the  parish  of  St.  John; 
in  the  colony  of  Georgia,  subject  to  such  regula- 
tions as  congress  should  thereafter  determine, 
relative  to  his  voting.  During  the  deliberations 
of  that  body,  it  became  necessary  to  take  the 
opinion  of  congress  by  colonies,  upon  which  a 
question  arose,  whether  the  delegate  from  the  par- 
ish of  St.  John,  in  the  colony  of  Georgia,  should 
be  admitted  to  vote.  Doctor  Hall  replied,  that 
the  distressing  situation  of  American  affairs,  had 
induced  the  necessity  of  the  convention  of  con- 
gress, which  was  composed  of  delegates  repre- 
senting whole  colonies  ; that  as  he  represented 
but  a small  section  of  a colony,  he  could  not  in- 
sist on  giving  a vote,  but  would  be  contented  in 
hearing  and  assisting  in  the  deliberations,  and  to 
give  his  vote  in  all  cases,  except  when  it  became 
necessary  to  take  the  opinion  of  congress  by 
colonies  ; that  he  hoped  the  example  which  had 
been  set  by  the  parish  which’ lie  then  represented, 
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would  be  followed  by  the  others  from  Geor- 
gia, and  that  the  representation  would  soon  be 
complete. 

General  Gage  had  arrived  at  Boston  in  May 
1774,  with  a fleet  and  army,  and  assumed  the  go- 
vernment of  Massachusetts.  War  commenced 
soon  after  and  several  battles  and  skirmishes  were 
fought,  in  which  many  were  killed  and  wounded 
on  both  sides.  When  this  intelligence  reached 
Savannah,  the  indignation  of  the  people  was  rous- 
ed, and  the  ferment  soon  extended  tG  every  parish 
in  the  province. 

The  magazine  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
city  of  Savannah  contained  a considerable  quanti- 
ty of  ammunition.  The  magazine  was  sunk 
about  twelve  feet  under  ground,  enclosed  with 
brick,  and  secured  by  a door  in  such  way,  that 
governor  Wright  thought  it  useless  to  have  it 
guarded.  To  gain  possession  of  this  valuable 
prize,  which  had  already  become  in  great  demand 
among  the  revolutionists  in  the  northern  states, 
was  an  object  no  longer  to  be  delayed.  A fewT  of 
the  patriots  had  a meeting  at  the  house  of  Doctor 
Jones,  and  concerted  the  plan  of  operation.  On 
the  night  of  the  11th  of  May,  Noble  W.  Jones, 
Joseph  Habersham,  Edward  Telfair,  William 
Gibbons,  Joseph  Clay,  John  Milledge  and  some 
other  gentlemen,  principally  members  of  the  coun- 
cil of  safety,  and  zealous  in  the  American  cause, 
broke  open  the  magazine  at  a late  hour  of  the 
night,  took  out  the  powder,  sent  a part  of  it  to 
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Beaufort  in  South-Carolina,  and  concealed  the 
remainder  in  their  cellars  and  garrets.  Governor 
Wright  issued  a proclamation,  o fieri ng  a reward 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  sterling  for  ap- 
prehending the  offenders  and  bringing  them  to 
punishment ; but  the  secret  was  not  disclosed  un- 
til the  Americans  had  occasion  to  use  the  ammu- 
nition in  defence  of  their  rights  and  property. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  governor  Wright  and  the 
loyal  party  at  Savannah,  ordered  preparations  to 
be  made  for  the  celebration  of  the  king’s  birth 
day.  On  the  night  of  the  2nd,  a number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  collected,  spiked  up  all  the 
cannon  on  the  battery  and  hurled  them  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bluff.  With  difficulty  a few  of  the 
spikes  were  drawn  and  drilled  out,  and  the  guns 
re-mounted  to  perform  the  usual  ceremonies. 

On  the  21st  of  June,  a notice  was  given  in  the 
Gazette,  signed  by  Noble  W.  Jones,  Archibald 
Bulloch,  John  Houstoun,  and  Cxeorge  Walton, 
Esquires,  requesting  the  inhabitants  of  the  town- 
and  district  of  Savannah,  to  meet  at  the  liberty 
pole  the  ensuing  day,  at  ten  o’clock,  agreeably  to 
a previous  notice  ; for  the  purpose  of  choosing  a 
committee  to  enforce  tlic  association  with  the  other 
colonies  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  alarming  situation  of  American  affairs  in 
general,  and  of  this  province  in  particular  would 
prompt  every  man  to  be  punctual  in  his  attend- 
ance. A council  ol  safety  was  nominated,  .of 
which  major  William  Euen,  was  appointed  presi- 
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dent,  William  Le  Conte,  Joseph  Clay,  Basil  Coop- 
er, Samuel  Elbert,  William  Young,  Elisha  But- 
ler, Edward  Telfair,  John  Glenn,  George  Hous- 
toun,  George  Walton,  Joseph  Habersham,  Fran- 
cis II.  Harris,  John  Smith  and  John  Morel,  Es- 
quires, members;  and  Seth  John  Cuthbert,  secre- 
tary. This  body  was  instructed  to  keep  up  a cor- 
respondence with  congress  at  Philadelphia,  the 
councils  of  safety  in  the  other  provinces,  and  the 
committees  in  the  several  parishes  in  Georgia. 
After  this  business  was  closed,  a number  of  gen- 
tlemen dined  at  Tondee’s  tavern,  where  the  union 
Hag  was  hoisted  upon  the  liberty  pole,  and  two 
pieces  of  artillery  placed  under  it.  After  dinner, 
thirteen  patriotic  toasts  were  drunk,  each  succeed- 
ed by  a discharge  of  cannon  and  martial  music. 

By  one  of  the  resolutions  entered  into,  it  was 
declared,  that  this  province  should  not  afford  pro- 
tection to,  nor  become  an  asylum  for  any  person 
or  persons  whomsoever,  w ho  from  their  conduct 
should  be  considered  inimical  to  the  common 
cause  of  America  ; or  should  have  drawn  upon 
themselves  the  disapprobation  or  censure  of  any 
of  the  other  colonies.  Notwithstanding  these  re- 
solutions, a young  man  by  the  name  of  Hopkins, 
had  the  temerity  to  express  himself  contumacious- 
ly of  the  objects  of  the  meeting,  and  to  superadd 
iilnatured  epithets  of  ridicule,  which  he  applied  to 
the  gentlemen  who  composed  the  committee  of 
public  safety.  In  consequence  of  this  indiscre- 
tion, he  was  subjected  to  the  painful  obloquy  of 
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being  tarred  and  feathered  by  a mob,  who  to  com- 
plete his  disgrace  and  render  more  conspicuous 
the  popular  feelings,  hoisted  him  in  a cart,  which 
was  illuminated  for  the  occasion,  and  paraded 
with  a crowded  retinue  through  the  principal 
streets  of  the  town,  four  or  five  hours. 

A similar  circumstance  occurred  soon  after  in 
Augusta,  by  order  of  the  parish  committee  of  that 
place.  Thomas  Brown  and  William  Thompson 
haci  expressed  their  enmity  to  the  American  cause, 
accompanied  by  toasts  at  a dinner,  ridiculing  their 
procedure.  A party  pursued  them  to  Nevv-Rich- 
mond  in  South-Carolina.  Thompson  escaped, 
but  Brown  was  brought  back,  and  after  under- 
going a trial  before  the  committee,  was  sentenced 
to  be  tarred  and  feathered,  and  publicly  exposed 
in  a cart,  to  be  drawn  three  miles,  or  until  he  was 
willing  to  confess  his  error  and  take  an  oath  that 
he  would  thereafter  give  his  aid  and  assistance  to 
the  cause  of  freedom. 

The  hostility  of  the  governors  of  the  southern 
provinces,  to  the  claims  of  the  colonies,  rendered 
it  necessary  to  watch  their  actions,  and  to  counter- 
act their  measures,  by  every  mean  that  could  be 
devised.  To  this  end,  secret  committees  had 
been  appointed  in  South  Carolina.  Jn  one  of  the 
mails,  proceeding  to  the  northward,  one  of  the 
committees  found  a letter  addressed  by  governor 
Wright  to  general  Gage,  requesting  the  aid  of  a 
military  force,  to  enable  him  to  keep  in  check  the 
rebellious  spirit  of  the  people  of  Georgia,  and  to 
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preserve  a friendly  correspondence  with  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  of  Indians.  The  committee  for- 
warded this  letter  to  congress ; and  substituted  for 
it  another,  under  an  imitated  signature  of  gov- 
ernor Wright,  which  was  placed  iu  the  mail— 
purporting,  that  the  people  of  Georgia  had  be- 
come quiet,  and  resigned  to  the  will  of  the  royal 
government ; that  such  an  unexpected  change  in 
the  state  of  the  colony,  rendered  it  unnecessary  to 
send  any  military  assistance  to  the  southward.  In 
the  mean  time  general  Gage  had  applied  military 
force  in  the  northern  provinces,  wherever  there  v 
was  an  appearance  of  resistance  to  the  laws  of 
England. 

In  July,  the  council  of  safety  in  South- Caroli- 
na sent  proposals  to  Cameron,  the  British  agent 
with  the  Cherokee  Indians,  through  major  An- 
drew Williamson,  who  was  his  countryman,  and 
with  whom,  he  was  in  habits  of  friendship  ; offer- 
ing for  his  acceptance,  a salary  equal  to  that  which 
he  received  from  the  British  government,  and  a 
remuneration  for  any  losses  which  he  might  sus- 
tain by  joining  in  the  interests  of  the  colonies.  It 
was  of  great  consequence  to  obtain  the  neutrality 
of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  and  it  was  believed,  that 
by  securing  the  friendly  offices  of  Mr.  Cameron, 
who  was  influential  with  that  nation,  that  impor- 
tant object ‘would  be  obtained.  Cameron  declin- 
ed the  overture  ; nor  would  he  enter  into  any  en- 
gagements which  would  be  at  variance  with  such 
instructions  as  he  might  receive  from  the  British 
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government.  Soon  after  this  conference,  he  con- 
sulted his  personal  safety  by  retiring  into  the  midst 
of  the  Cherokee  nation.  This  movement  of  Cam- 
eron, gave  cause  of  alarm  to  the  frontier  settlers, 
although  he  had  disavowed  the  receipt  of  any  in- 
structions from  Stewart,  the  principal  super- 
intendant  of  Indian  affairs,  which  would  tend  to 
hostility  with  the  frontiers  of  Georgia  or  Carolina. 

The  situation  of  Georgia  was  inauspicious. 
It  was  but  thinly  inhabited,  on  a territory  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  north  to  south  ; 
and  about  thirty  miles  from  east  to  west.  It  pre- 
sented a western  frontier  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles.  It  had  on  the  north-west  the  Cherokees  ; 
on  the  west,  the  Creeks  ; on  the  south,  a refugee 
banditti  in  Florida  ; and  on  the  east,  the  influence 
of  governor  Wright,  who  controled  the  king’s 
ships  on  the  sea-coast.  The  population  of  the 
eastern  district  of  the  province,  was  composed 
of  white  people  and  negro  slaves ; the  latter,  the 
most  numerous,  the  former  but  few7  in  number. 
A great  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  w^as  favoura- 
ble to  the  cause  of  the  colonies : yet,  from  sur- 
rounding dangers,  their  measures  were  to  be 
adopted  with  cautious  circumspection. 

A general  election  was  held  for  delegates,  to 
meet  at  Savannah,  on  the  4th  day  of  July.  The 
members  accordingly  assembled ; and  the  15th  of 
that  month,  they  appointed  the  honourable  Archi- 
bald Bulloch,  John  Houstoun,  John  Joachim  Zub- 
Iv,  Noble  Wimberly  Jones,  and  Lyman  Hal!,  Es- 
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quires,  to  represent  this  province  in  congress,  at 
Philadelphia.  The  resolution  for  this  measure 
was  signed  by  fifty-three  members,  who  pledged 
themselves  for  its  support ; and  their  proceedings 
were  communicated  to  congress,  then  in  session, 
accompanied  by  a declaration,  that  this  province 
was  determined  to  unite  in,  and  adhere  to  the 
common  cause  of  the  provinces. 

During  the  session  of  the  delegates  in  Savan- 
nah, captain  Maitland  from  London  arrived  at 
Tybee,  with  thirteen  thousand  pounds  of  pow- 
der, and  other  articles  for  the  use  of  the  British 
troops,  and  for  the  Indian  trade.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  obtain  possession  of  that  valuable  prize, 
without  loss  of  time : accordingly  about  thirty 
volunteers,  under  the  command  of  commodore 
Brown  and  colonel  Joseph  Habersham,  embarked 
on  board  of  two  boats,  proceeded  down  the  river 
Savannah  to  the  ship,  took  possession  of  her,  and 
discharged  the  crew.  A guard  was  left  on  board 
of  the  ship,  and  the  powder  brought  to  town  and 
secured  in  the  magazine.  * Five  thousand  pounds 
of  the  powder  was  sent  to  the  patriots  near  Boston. 

Among  the  number  who  were  concerned  in 
taking  the  ship,  was  Ebenezcr  Smith  Plat.  This 
gentleman  was  afterward  taken  by  the  enemy, 
and  identified  by  two  of  the  ship’s  crew.  He 
>vas  sent  to  England  under  a charge  of  treason, 
and  remained  several  years  in  gaol  ; but  was 
eventually  considered  a prisoner  of  war,  and  ex- 
changed. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

In  August  several  letters  were  received  by 
tlie  president  of  the  council  of  safety,  advising 
him  that  the  southern  frontier  was  menaced  with 
hostility  from  St.  Augustine,  aided  by  the  In- 
dians ; if  Georgia  refused  to  co-operate  with  the 
British,  in  quelling  the  revolt  in  South-Carolina. 
The  council  was  immediately  convened,  and  the 
following  proclamation  issued  by  president  Ewhr. 

4*  Georgia. 

c<  Whereas,  among  other  things  it  was  re- 
solved by  the  last  provincial  legislature,  that  a 
new  election  be  held  at  such  times  between  the 
day  of  adjournment  and  the  1st  day  of  Septem- 
ber next,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  parishes 
and  districts  should  think  fit  respectively,  and  that 
the  members  so  elected,  should  meet  in  Savannah 
on  the  4th  day  of  December  next,  or  sooner  if  the 
council  of  safety  should  think  it  expedient:  this 
board  therefore,  earnestly  recommend  to  the  seve- 
ral parishes  and  districts  within  the  province,  to 
proceed  without  delay  to  the  choice  of  delegates, 
to  represent  them  in  the  next  provincial  legislature, 
agreeably  to  the  number  limited,  and  in  manner 
and  form  as  prescribed  at  the  last  assembly.” 

In  conformity  with  this  proclamation,  elec- 
tions were  held  in  the  parishes  and  districts,  for 
representatives,  and  in  every  instance,  such  men 
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uxre  selected  as  were  known  to  be  friendly  to  tlie 
cause  of  the  colonies,  and  opposed  to  the  political 
plans  of  Great- Britain.  On  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber. Lord  William  Campbell,  the  British  governor 
d South- Carolina,  had  dismounted  the  cannon  of 
the  battery  at  tort  Johnson,  and  taken  refuge  on 
board  the  Tamer  man  of  war,  then  ly  ing  in  Rebel- 
lion road.  The  same  night,  the  provincial  troops 
took  possession  of  the  battery,  remounted  the 
cannon,  and  made  the  necessary  preparations  for 
defending  the  town.  When  these  circumstances 
were  communicated  to  president  Ewin,  ne  issued 
his  proclamation,  requiring  the  provincial  legisla- 
ture to  convene  at  Savannah  on  the  16th  of  No- 
vember, when  and  where,  all  the  members  elected 
to  represent  the  seven  1 parishes  and  districts  in 
this  province,  were  summoned  to  attend,  and  take 
under  consideration,  such  important  matters  as 
should  then  be  laid  before  them. 

In  September  or  October,  Lord  Campbell  or- 
dered general  Patrick  Cunningham,  to  hold  in 
readiness  the  friends  of  the  royal  government,  be- 
tween Broad  and  Saluda  rivers,  to  quell  any  op- 
position which  might  be  made  to  the  measures  of 
Great  Britain. 

To  secure  the  friendship  of  the  Cherokee  na- 
tion of  Indians,  had  occupied  the  early  attention 
of  the  council  of  safety  in  the  southern  provinces. 
The  Indians  being  deprived  of  their  ordinary  sup- 
plies, by  the  interrupt  ion  of  their  trade  through 
South-Carolina  and  Georgia,  were  in  ill  humour 
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and  manifested  a hostile  temper.  It  was  there- 
fore judged  expedient  to  furnish  them  with  am- 
munition for  their  hunting  season,  to  enable  them 
to  supply  their  families  with  necessary  support. 
The  council  of  safety  in  Charleston  sent  them  one 
thousand  weight  of  powder,  and  a proportionable 
quantity  of  lead,  under  an  escort  ot  twenty  Ran- 
gers, commanded  by  lieutenant-colonel  Charlton, 
who  was  charged  with  the  distribution  of  it 
among  the  Indians.  General  Cunningham  and 
major  Bowman  with  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  loyalists,  way -laid  the  party  as  they  passed 
through  Ninety-six  district,  took  possession  of 
the  ammunition,  and  disarmed  the  guard. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  intelligence  of  this  event, 
major  Andrew  Y\  iiiiamson  ordered  into  service 
the  militia  of  his  battalion,  and  called  for  assist- 
ance from  Georgia,  with  the  intention  of  dispers- 
ing Cunningham’s  party.  He  was  joined  by  cap- 
tain Jacob  Colson,  with  his  company,  consisting 
of  about  sixty  minute  men  ; and  on  mustering 
his  force,  found  it  to  consist  of  between  three 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  four  hundred  men  ; with 
which  he  advanced  to  Ninety-six. 

W hen  Williamson’s  movements  were  com- 
municated to  Cunningham,  he  assembled  the  loy- 
alists, who  numbered  fifteen  hundred  or  more, 
and  advanced  to  meet  Williamson  ; who  calculat- 
ing on  a superiority  of  numbers  in  the  ranks  of 
his  opponent,  had  constructed  a stockade  fort  with 
fence  rails,  sufficient  in  extent  for  his  troops,  on 
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the  hill  which  is  separated  from  Ninety-six  by 
the  spring,  which  supplied  the  inhabitants  of  that 
\ jilage  with  water.  There  was  no  water  in  the 
fort ; but  Williamson  expected  to  be  able  to  sup- 
ply his  troops  with  that  necessary  fluid,  from  the 
spring.  Major  Williamson  had  supplied  himself 
with  some  swivels,  which  he  placed  to  the  best 
advantage.  On  the  19th  of  November,  in  the 
forenoon,  the  advanced  parties  of  the  enemy  were 
skirmished  by  parties  from  the  fort ; in  this  .ren- 
contre, the  Americans  had  several  men  wounded, 
and  they  retreated  into  the  fort.  General  Cun- 
ningham took  possession  of  the  village  and  gaol, 
about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  fort,  which 
enabled  him  to  command  the  water.  Williamson 
was  attacked  on  all  sides,  from  behind  houses, 
trees,  logs,  stumps  and  fences  ; but  no  trenches 
were  opened.  On  the  second  day  of  the  attack, 
the  enemy  constructed  mantelets,  with  an  inten- 
tion to  approach  the  fort  and  set  it  on  fire  ; but 
thev  could  not  manage  them  so  as  to  answer  their 
intentions,  and  they  were  burned  : the  besieged 
were  summoned  to  surrender,  but  the  proposition 
was  rejected.  On  the  third  day  a sortie  was  ar- 
ranged, to  be  commanded  by  captains  Pickens, 
M‘Cail,  Middleton,  Anderson,  Sinqufield  and 
Colson,  with  twenty  men  each,  to  attack  the  ene- 
my at  different  points,  at  the  same  time : this  was 
not  executed,  by  reason  of  a suspension  of  hostili- 
ties being  proposed  by  general  Cunningham  for 
twenty  days,  and  agreed  to  by  major  William* 
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son.  In  this  agreement  each  party  was  at  liberty 
to  send  to  their  respective  authorities,  unsealed 
despatches,  informing  them  of  the  event,  and  their 
situation.  The  American  party  had  sustained 
themselves  without  water,  and  but  short  allow- 
ance  of  provisions  for  three  days  without  a mur- 
mur; and  their  stock  of  ammunition  became 
nearly  expended.  General  Cunningham  was  in- 
duced to  propose  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  on 
receiving  intelligence,  that  colonels  Richardson 
and  Thompson,  with  a formidable  re  inforcement, 
were  approaching  to  the  relief  of  major  William- 
son. 

The  terms  of  the  suspension  of  hostilities  were 
signed  on  the  22d  of  November.  Captain  Colson 
and  his  company  were  discharged,  after  receiv- 
ing the  compliments  of  major  Williamson,  for 
their  courage  and  activity  during  the  siege.  In 
this  affair,  the  besieged  lost  one  man,  James  Bir- 
mingham/killed  ; and  thirteen  wounded.  The 
loss  of  the  enemy  was  not  accurately  known  ; but 
afterward  acknowledged  to  be  fifty. two  men  kill- 
ed and  wounded. 

The  militia  were  discharged,  and  returned  to 
their  respective  homes;  but,  were  directed  to  re- 
assemble at  Ninety-six,  at  the  termination  of  the 
truce. 

Captain  Colson  and  his  company  marched  to 
the  place  of  rendezvous  on  the  day  appointed,  and 
joined  major  Williamson  : the  condition  of  things 
had  materially  changed.  Colonel  Richardson’s 
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command,  was  near  two  thousand  men ; and 
die  enemy,  in  the  fork  of  Broad  and  Saluda  riv- 
ers, was  reduced  to  six  hundred.  The  Ameri- 
cans marched  in  quest  of  them,  and  attacked 
them  by  surprise,  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of 
December.  The  loyalists  were  totally  routed; 
several  of  their  leaders  were  captured  ; and  such 
as  escaped,  made  their  way  toward  Florida,  and 
the  neighbouring  Indian  nations,  for  safety. 

On  the  night  of  the  25  th  was  a great  fall  of 
snow,  supposed  to  be  deeper  on  the  ground,  than 
what  had  ever  before  been  witnessed  in  the  south- 
ern provinces.  In  Georgia  it  was  generally, 
eighteen  inches  deep ; and  from  this  circum- 
stance, this  was  called  the  snora  campaign . The 
troops  having  no  tents,  and  generally,  not  well 
provided  with  thick  cloathing,  suffered  severely. 
When  the  Georgia  troops  were  discharged,  they 
had  to  march  one  hundred  miles  knee  deep  in  the 
snow. 

John  Stewart,  the  superintendant  of  Indian 
affairs,  had  fixed  the  head  quarters  of  his  agency 
at  St.  Augustine,  and  appointed  his  brother,  Hen- 
ry Stewart,  his  deputy,  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing open  a communication  with  Alexander  Came- 
ron, agent  among  the  Cherokees.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  great  obligations  which  Stewart  was  under 
to  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  whose;  govern- 
ment had  made  him  a donation  of  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  sterling,  and  from  whose  recommendation 
he  was  appointed  superintendant  of  Indian  affairs ; 
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yet  in  fifteen  years  after,  we  find  him  a violent 
opponent  to  those  friends,  when  they  were  strug- 
gling for  freedom.  Early  in  the  contest,  he  had 
settled  a plan  in  concert  with  the  king’s  govern- 
ors, and  other  officers  engaged  in  the  royal 
cause,  to  land  an  army  in  Florida,  and  to  proceed 
with  a part  of  it  to  the  western  frontiers  of  Geor- 
gia and  Carolina,  and  there,  in  conjunction  with 
the  loyalists  and  Indians,  to  assail  the  friends  of 
the  revolution..  For  this  nuroose  he  had  employ- 
ed  colonel  Moses  Kirkland,  of  the  Carolina  refu- 
gees, to  proceed  to  Boston,  and  concert  the  plan 
of  operations  with  general  Gage,  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  British  forces  in  America.  After  the 
arrangement  was  digested,  Gage  was  to  commu- 
nicate the  result  to  the  lieutenant-governor  at  St. 
Augustine,  from  whence  a party  was  to  attack 
Georgia  upon  the  south.  When  Kirkland  was 
on  his  way  to  Boston,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
these  letters  were  found  in  his  possession.  The 
Indian  talk  to  Cameron,  which  is  mentioned  in 
the  letters,  contained  assurances  from  the  Che- 
rokees,  that  they  were  ready  to  attend  Cameron, 
and  massacre  the  back  settlers  of  Georgia  and  Ca- 
rolina. A letter  was  also  found  with  Kirkland, 
from  the  lieutenant-governor  to  general  Grant, 
containing  a description  of  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
and  pointing  out  the  most  accessible  points  of 
attack  by  the  British  and  Indians,  through  the  aid 
of  Stewart  and  Cameron,  who  adopted  every 
possible  means  of  exasperating  them  against  the 
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inhabitants  of  these  provinces,  who  were  friendly 
to  the  measures  of  congress.  In  this  letter,  he 
says,  “ I hope  the  general  will  not  take  any  more 
of  the  troops  from  us ; I think  he  has  already 
weakened  us  too  much  : consider  the  fort  and  its 
contents  ; consider  what  our  neighbours  are  will- 
ing to  do  ; consider  also,  that  this  is  the  best  and 
only  immediate  communication  between  Great- 
Britain  and  our  red  brothers.  The  best  friends 
of  Great-Britain  are  in  the  back  parts  of  Carolina 
and  Georgia  : if  the  Indians  were  put  in  motion, 
they  would  suffer,  and  not  the  rebels : but  this 
will  be  delivered  to  you  by  colonel  Moses  Kirk- 
land, who  comes  express  to  general  Gage;  to  him 
I refer  you — what  he  tells  you,  you  may  depend 
on.  I think  he  may  be  made  a powerful  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  government,  should  any 
thing  be  done  this  way,  which  I think  ought  im- 
mediately to  be  undertaken:  he  knows  every  inch 
of  Carolina,  every  road  and  bye-road,  every  creek 
and  swamp,  every  person,  and  has  a most  exten- 
sive influence  ; is  resolute,  active  and  enterpris- 
ing, and  I think  ought  to  receive  the  earliest  en- 
couragement : he  has  not  had  a liberal  education, 
but  possesses  clear,  strong  and  manly  sense,  and 
I think  he  is  entirely  to  be  depended  on.” 

These  and  many  other  letters  to  the  same  pur- 
port, were  found  in  Kirkland’s  possession  ;•  all 
tending  to  encourage  a junction  w ith  the  Creek 
and  Cherokee  Indians,  against  that  part  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Georgia  and  Carolina,  who  were 
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friendly  to  the  measures  of  congress  ; but  how  to 
discriminate  between  the  latter  and  those  who 
were  attached  to  the  royal  cause,  puzzled  them. 
Henry  Stewart  had  projected  a plan,  which  was 
found  in  Kirkland’s  possession  ; but  it  was  wild 
and  deceptive.  These  arrangements  were  partial- 
ly frustrated  by  the  capture  of  the  vessel  which 
was  conveying  Kirkland  to  Boston.  The  letters 
found  in  his  possession,  were  forwarded  to  con- 
gress and  published.  The  alarm  which  this  spe- 
cies of  warfare  excited  upon  the  frontiers,  where 
the  Indian  customs  were  well  known,  can  scarcely 
be  imagined.  Though  this  discovery  of  the  Bri- 
tish designs  and  the  capture  of  Kirkland,  who  was 
to  have  had  an  active  share  in  the  execution  of 
them,  in  a great  measure  frustrated  the  plans  of 
the  royal  servants,  yet  they  were  so  far  carried 
into  effect,  that  the  Cherokees  commenced  their 
massacres  on  the  frontiers,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  British  fleet  appeared  off  Charleston,  in  the 
month  of  June.  In  the  execution  of  this  plan, 
the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  British  cause,  par- 
ticipated equally  in  personal  sufferings  and  pecu- 
niary losses.  The  season  for  gathering  the  har- 
vest of  their  labours,  had  just  commenced  ; part 
of  it  was  not  yet  cut,  and  the  balance  remained  in 
the  fields.  Their  houses  were  burned,  and  their  I 

j 

fences  laid  open,  inviting  destruction  by  such 
horses,  cattle  and  hogs,  as  had  not  been  taken  off 
by  the  Indians.  The  royal  party  complained 
that  they  had  not  been  sheltered  by  their  political 
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opinions  and  feelings,  from  the  universal  distress- 
es and  calamities,  which  fell  upon  every  part  of 
the' frontier. 

The  danger,  particularly  with  which  Georgia 
was  threatened  from  every  quarter,  and  the  ruin- 
ous consequence^  anticipated  from  an  open  and 
decided  part  in  the  contest,  prevented  the  pro- 
vincial assembly  from  forming  a house  until  the 
20th  of  January,  when  Archibald  Bulloch,  Es- 
quire was  chosen  president  of  the  executive  coun- 
cil, and  Edward  Langwcrthy,  secretary.  Presi- 
dent Ewin  of  the  committee  of  safety,  laid  before 
the  house  a variety  of  documents,  representing 
the  oppression  of  the  other  colonies  to  the  north, 
and  the  united  zeal  with  which  the  British  troops 
had  been  opposed.  Among  other  papers,  was  the 
address  of  the  house  of  commons  to  the  king,  at 
the  opening  of  parliament,  on  the  28th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1775.  After  having  represented  the  seduc- 
tion of  the  American  colonies  from  their  allegi- 
ance under  misrepresentations  and  insidious  pre- 
tences, by  which  they  had  been  made  the  instru- 
ments of  the  ambition  and  treacherous  designs  of 
those  dangerous  men,  who  had  led  them  step  by 
step  to  the  standard  of  rebellion  ; that  they  now 
assumed  the  powers  by  sovereign  authority,  which 
was  exercised  in  a despotic  arbitrary  manner  over 
the  persons  and  property  of  the  deluded  people. 
That  they  took  a sincere  part  in  the  king’s  benev- 
olent desire,  rather  to  reclaim  than  to  subdue  the 
American  colonies,  and  regretted  that  it  was  not 
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possible,  without  the  effusion  of  the  blood  of  their 
fellow- subjects  ; but  still  hoped  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  would  have  discernment  enough  to 
see  the  treacherous  views  of  their  leaders,  and  con- 
sider the  ruinous  consequences  which  would  at- 
tend, even  the  success  of  their  plans.  They  then 
offered  their  entire  concurrence  with  the  king,  that 
it  then  became  the  part  of  wdsdom  and  clemency, 
to  put  a speedy  end  to  these  disasters  by  the  most 
decisive  exertions;  that  they  learned  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction,  that  the  king  had  increased 
liis  naval  establishment  and  greatly  augmented  his 
land  forces  ; and  that  he  had  adopted  the  economi- 
cal plan  of  drawing  as  many  regiments  from  out- 
posts as  could  be  spared,  to  subdue  the  Ameri- 
can colonies,  and  bring  them  to  a proper  sense  of 
their  dependance  upon  the  British  government : 
they  hoped  that  this  force  would  soon  bring  the 
misled  colonies  to  a correct  idea  of  their  error;  and 
closed  by  thanking  him  for  the  authority  he  had 
given  to  his  colonial  governors,  to  offer  pardon  to 
such  as  would  return  to  their  allegiance  ; and  pro- 
mising their  cordial  co-operation  in  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  navy  and  army,  if  the  objects  contem- 
plated should  require  it.  Every  exertion  of  the 
American  advocates  in  parliament,  in  opposition 
to  these  measures,  proved  vain  and  ineffectual. 

After  the  documents  which  had  been  laid  be- 
fore the  assembly  were  read  ; the  house  entered 
into  a resolution  to  embark  with  the  other  provin- 
ces in  the  common  cause,  with  the  utmost  zeal. 
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io  resist  and  be  free.  Orders  were  given  to  sieze 
governor  Wright,  and  disperse  his  council.  At 
tlut  time  the  Syren,  Raven,  Tamer  and  Chero- 
kee, British  armed  ships,  were  lying  at  Tybee, 
in  the  mouth  of  Savannah  river.  A schooner  was 
sunk  on  Bryan’s  bank  to  prevent  their  getting  up 
to  town,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  removed 
with  their  effects  into  the  country.  A resolution 
was  passed  forbidding  any  person  under  any  pre- 
text whatsoever,  to  conduct  any  vessel  of  war  into 
the  ports  or  inlets  of  this  province,  without  permis- 
sion derived  from  the  assembly,  and  required  the 
citizens  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  bring 
offenders  to  exemplary  punishment. 

On  the  18th  of  January,  Joseph  Habersham, 
Esq.  who  was  then  a member  of  the  house,  raised 
a party  of  volunteers,  took  governor  Wright  pris- 
oner, paroled  him  to  his  house,  and  placed  a sen- 
tinel at  his  door;  prohibiting  all  intercourse  with 
the  members  of  his  council,  the  king’s  officers,  or 
other  persons  who  were  supposed  to  be  inimical 
to  the  American  cause.  The  governor  became 
tired  of  confinement,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
John  Mulryne,  effected  his  escape  from  the  back 
part  of  his  house,  on  the  night  of  the  11th  of  Feb- 
ruary. He  went  down  the  river  about  five  miles 
h}  land  to  Bonaventure,  where  Mulryne  lived,  and 
where  a boat  and  crew  were  waiting  for  him;  from 
thence  he  passed  through  Tybee  creek  and  got 
on  board  the  armed  ship  Scarborough,  from 
whence  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  James 
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Mackay,  and  the  other  members  of  his  council,  at 
Savannah, 

“ February  1 3th,  1776. 
“honorable  gentlemen, 

“ After  using  my  best  endeavours  for  upward 
of  three  weeks,  to  prevail  on  those  in  whose  hands 
the  present  ruling  powers  are,  that  the  command- 
ers of  his  majesty’s  ships  here  might  obtain  as- 
surances that  they  might  come  to  town  and  have 
free  intercourse  with  me,  without  receiving  any 
insults  from  the  people  assembled  in  and  about 
town;  also  that  the  king’s  ships  might  be  supplied 
with  provisions,  on  paying  the  full  price  or  value 
of  them  : and  finding  that  the  last  message  relative 
to  these  matters,  which  I desired  the  representa- 
tives of  the  town  of  Savannah,  to  deliver  to  the 
persons  exercising  those  powers,  w'as  so  lightly 
treated  and  little  regarded,  as  that,  although  de- 
livered on  Tuesday  morning*  the  6th  instant, 
yet  I received  no  kind  of  answer  to  it  for  five 
days ; nor  did  I understand,  whether  it  was  meant 
to  give  me  any  answer  or  not : and  well  knowing 
that  it  was  essential  to  his  majesty’s  service,  and 
the  welfare  of  this  province,  that  I should  have 
an  interview  with  the  king’s  officers  here  : for 
these  reasons,  and  many  others,  which  you  were 
made  acquainted  with  and  approved  of,  I deter- 
mined in  all  events  to  attempt  coming  down  here, 
where  I arrived  at  three  o’clock  yesterday  morn- 
ing. And  after  having  examined  and  duly  weigh- 
ed and  considered  my  several  letters  from  Eng- 
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End,  and  general  Howe  at  Boston ; and  after 
! mving  had  a full  conversation  with  his  majes- 
ty 's  officers  here,  I have  the  great  satisfaction  to 
be  able  to  affirm,  from  the  best  authority,  that  the 
forces  now  here,  will  net  commit  any  hostilities 
against  this  province,  although  fully  sufficient 
to  reduce  and  overcome  every  opposition  that 
could  be  attempted  to  be  made  ; and  that  nothing' 
is  meant,  or  wanted,  but  a friendly  intercourse 
and  a supply  of  fresh  provisions.  This  his  majes- 
ty’s officers  have  an  undoubted  right  to  expect, 
and  what  they  insist  upon ; and  this  I not  only 
solemnly  require  in  his  majesty’s  name,  but  also, 
as  (probably)  the  lest  jnend  the  people  of  Georgia 
nave,  advise  them  without  the  least  hesitation  to 
comply  with,  or  it  may  not  be  in  my  power  to 
insure  them  the  continuance  of  the  peace  and  qui- 
etude they  now  have,  if  it  may  be  called  so. 

“ His  majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to 
grant  me  leave  to  return  to  England,  and  (what- 
ever may  be  thought)  my  regard  for  the  province 
and  people  is  such  that  I cannot  avoid,  (and  pos- 
sibly for  the  last  time)  exhorting  the  people  to 
save  themselves  and  their  posterity  from  that  total 
ruin  and  destruction,  which  although  they  may 
not,  yet  I most  clearly  see  at  the  threshold  of  their 
doors;  and  I cannot  leave  them  without  again 
warning  them,  in  the  most  earnest  and  friendly 
manner,  to  desist  from  their  present  plans  and  re- 
solutions : it  is  still  in  their  power,  and  if  they 
will  enable  me  to  do  it,  I will  (as  far  as  I can)  en- 
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gage  to  give,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  for  them, 
full  pardon  and  forgiveness  for  all  passed  crimes 
and  offences ; and  this  1 conjure  you  to  consider 
well,  and  most  seriously  of,  before  it’s  too  late  : 
but,  let  things  happen  as  they  may,  be  it  remem- 
bered, that  I this  day,  in  the  king’s  name,  offer 
the  people  of  Georgia  the  olive  branch,  that  most 
desirable  object,  and  inestimable  blessing,  the  re- 
turn of  peace  and  happiness,  to  them  and  their 
posterity. 

“ Captain  Barclay  has  desired  me  to  notify, 
that  he  is  willing  and  ready  to  give  every  assist- 
ance in  his  power  to  the  captains  of  all  such  mer- 
chant ships  as  may  be  legally  cleared  out,  to  enable 
them  to  proceed  on  their  respective  voyages.  I 
am  also  to  acquaint  you,  that  the  detention  of  the 
schooner  on  Friday  or  Saturday  last,  proceeded 
entirely  from  a mistake  by  the  officer  , who  com- 
manded the  armed  sloop,  and  that,  if  the  owner 
will  send  down,  the  schooner  will  not  only  be  de- 
livered up,  but  any  reasonable  price  will  be  paid 
for  the  damaged  rice  that  was  on  board,  part  of 
which  has  been  used  to  feed  hogs  and  poultry,  or 
they  may  take  it  away  again.  I am  also  to  men- 
tion, that  the  same  armed  sloop  will  be  sent  up  to- 
morrow, to  Four- mile  point,  in  order  to  get  fresh 
water,  and  lor  no  other  purpose.  This . letter, 
which  I consider  as  of  the  utmost  consequence 
and  importance  to  the  whole  people  of  Georgia, 
I must  desire  you  will  be  pleased  to  communicate 
to  the  assembly,  if  sitting,  and  if  not,  to  those  who 
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are  called  the  council  of  safety,  and  especially  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  province  in  gene- 
ral, and  acquaint  them,  that  I shall  expect  their 
full  and  clear  answer  to  every  part  of  it,  in  a reas- 
onable time. 

I am,  with  perfect  esteem,  gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  and  faithful  servant,' 
JAMES  WRIGHT. 

The  assembly  had  passed  a resolution  to  raise 
a battalion  of  continental  troops*  and  on  the  4th 
of  February,  the  following  field  officers  were  ap- 
pointed to  command  it : Lachlan  M’Intosh,  co- 
lonel ; Samuel  Elbert,  lieutenant- colonel ; and 
Joseph  Habersham,  major. 

On  the  2nd  of  February,  Archibald  Bulloch/ 
John  Houstoun,  Lyman  Hall,  Button  Gwinnett* 
and  George  Walton,  Esquires,  were  elected  to 
represent  this  province,  in  congress,  at  Philadel- 
phia. Bills  of  credit  were  issued,  in  the  form  of 
certificates,  and  resolutions  entered  into,  for  the 
punishment  of  those  who  refused  to  receive  them 
in  payment  of  debts,  or  at  par,  for  any  article* 
which  was  offered  for  sale. 

The  legislature  adjourned  on  the  21st  of  Feb- 
ruary, without  giving  governor  Wright  any  satis- 
factory answer  to  his  letter  of  the  13th,  which 
determined  him  to  force  his  way  up  to  the  town 
and  procure  such  supplies  as  he  wanted  for  the 
use  of  the  armed  vessels  in  the  harbour. 

The  resolutions  of  congress,  prohibiting  corn- 
mercial  intercourse  between  the  American  colo* 
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nies  and  the  British  dominions,  had  prevented  the 
British  armed  vessels  upon  the  coast,  from  pro- 
curing a sufficient  supply  of  provisions  for  their 
crews.  The  British  determined  to  force  a trade 
into  Savannah  river,  and  the  other  harbours  along 
the  coast  of  Georgia,  where  there  was  a great 
abundance  of  rice  prepared  for  market,  by  a num- 
ber of  rich  planters  who  were  friendly  to  the  royal 
government.  When  the  prospect  of  gain  was 
presented,  these  people  felt  no  repugnance  in  con- 
travening the  resolutions  of  congress. 

Early  in  March,  eleven  merchant  vessels  were 
laden  with  rice  in  Savannah  river,  and  preparing 
for  a sea  voyage.  To  favour  this  design,  and  keep 
the  inhabitants  in  awe,  the  Tamor,  Cherokee, 
Scarborough,  and  a Sloop  of  War,  under  the  com- 
mand of  captain  Barclay,  took  their  stations  be- 
tween Cockspur  island  and  Five- fathom  Hole,  a 
few  miles  below  the  town.  The  enemy  sounded 
the  river  on  the  north  side  of  Hutchinson’s  island 
and  found  a sufficient  depth  of  water  to  admit 
two  of  their  vessels,  which  passed  up  with  the 
intention  of  coming  round  the  upper  end  of  the 
island,  and  attacking  the  town  at  the  most  accessi- 
ble point.  Majors  Maitland  and  Grant,  disem- 
barked with  a land  force  ; crossed  over  the  island 
and  embarked  on  board  of  a merchant  vessel, 
which  lay  near  the  shore  opposite  the  town.  One 
cf  the  armed  vessels  grounded  on  a bank,  oppo-. 
site  to  Raes  Hall,  from  w'hence  the  crew  was  fired 
on  by  a company  of  riflemen,  under  the  command 
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of  major  Joseph  Habersham,  who  would  have 
taken  it,  if  boats  could  have  been  procured  to 
carry  this  detachment  on  board.  The  vessel 
floated  at  high  water  and  sheared  off. 

Colonel  M’Intosh  sent  a flag  to  Maitland  and 
Grant,  by  captains  Roberts  and  Demere,  which 
was  detained.  Captains  Scriven  and  Baker  were 
detached  with  a party  to  demand  the  return  of  the 
Rag,  but  were  refused  admittance  and  the  party 
fired  upon,  by  which  one  man  was  wounded  and 
the  boat  almost  sunk.  Captain  Bowen  was  ordered 
to  set  fire  to  two  vessels  lying  in  the  stream,  near 
the  one  on  board  of  which  Maitland  and  Grant 
had  taken  shelter.  The  first  effort,  which  was 
made  in  the  morning,  did  not  succeed,  because 
the  tide  was  too  far  spent.  The  second  attempt, 
made  in  the  afternoon,  was  successful.  The 
cable  of  the  ship  was  slipped,  while  she  was  en- 
veloped in  flames,  and  drifted  against  the  enemy  : 
part  of  the  British  soldiers  jumped  overboard, 
and  swam  on  shore  : the  officers  and  as  many 
men  as  the  boats  could  accommodate  were,  car- 
ried on  shore.  Many  of  the  soldiers  stuck  in  the 
soft  mud,  and  with  difficulty  reached  the  rice 
dams,  with  the  loss  of  their  arms. 

The  South  Carolinians,  not  only  observed  the 
continental  regulations,  but  on  all  occasions  cheer- 
fully co-operated  with  the  friends  of  freedom,  to 
prevent  an  infringement  of  them  in  Georgia.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  volunteers  from  Charleston, 
and  three  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  country  militia, 
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under  the  command  of  colonel  Bull,  arrived  at 
this  critical  moment,  and  aided  in  the  dislodge - 
ment  of  the  enemy.  Three  of  the  merchant  ves- 
sels were  burned,  six  dismantled  and  two  escaped 
to  sea.  Before  they  sailed,  a party  of  marines 
went  on  shore  at  Skidaway,  to  collect  sea  stores, 
but  were  driven  off  by  lieutenant  Hext’s  detach- 
ment of  militia.  In  a skirmish  at  Cockspur,  on 
the  same  day,  lieutenants  Jacob  Oates,  and  La- 
roach,  were  killed. 

Upon  this  trying  occasion,  the  patriotism  of 
the  citizens  of  Savannah  was  tested,  by  a resolu- 
tion which  was  offered  by  one  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  of  safety ; the  purport  of  which 
was,  that  the  houses  in  Savannah  which  were 
owned  by  those  whose  motto  was  Liberty  or 
Death,  including  houses  which  belonged  to 
widows  and  orphans,  should  be  appraised  ; and 
in  the  event  of  the  enemy’s  gaining  possession  of 
the  city,  the  torch  was  to  be  applied  in  every  di- 
rection, and  the  town  was  to  be  abandoned  in 
smoking  ruins.  To  the  astonishment,  even  of 
those  who  made  the  proposition,  when  the  repub- 
lican party  was  convened,  there  was  not  one  dis- 
senting voice.  Among  the  number,  where  this 
resolution  originated,  were  many  of  the  most 
wealthy  inhabitants  of  Savannah,  and  some  whose 
all,  consisted  of  houses  and  lots.  The  houses 
of  those  persons,  who  were  inimical  to  the  Ame- 
rican cause,  were  not  to  be  noticed  in  the  valua- 
tion. Committees  were  accordingly  appointed, 
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and  in  a few  hours,  returns  were  made  to  the 
council  of  fafety.  There  are  many  instances  of 
conflagration,  by  order  of  a monarch,  “ who  can 
do  no  wrong,”  but  there  are  but  few  instances 
upon  record,  where  the  patriotism  of  the  citi- 
zen has  urged  him  on  to  the  destruction  of  his 
own  property,  to  prevent  its  becoming  an  asylum 
to  the  enemies  of  his  country.  The  resolution 
before  mentioned,  was  put  into  the  hands  of  colo- 
nel Lachlan  M’lntosh,  and  published  in  a general 
order  for  the  government  of  the  troops. 

The  little  execution  that  was  done  in  Savan- 
nah, while  it  was  apparently  attacked  by  an  avow- 
ed enemy ; gives  strong  evidence  that  the  hos- 
tile diposition  of  the  opposing  parties,  was  not  yet 
roused.  It  was  then  considered  as  a family  quar- 
rel, which  might  yet  be  made  up,  by  an  accommo- 
dation of  the  existing  differences  between  Great 
Britain  and  America.  Therefore,  a disposition 
to  excite  alarm  by  menaces,  rather  than  to  irritate 
by  the  shedding  of  blood,  prevailed  upon  both 
sides,  during  the  time  that  this  partial  attack  was 
made  upon  Savannah.  If  this  had  not  been  the 
general  disposition,  certainly  more  men  would 
have  been  killed  and  wounded.  --r 

When  the  legislature  adjourned  in  August 
1775,  the  hope  was  still  cherished,  that  a negoci- 
ation  would  be  made  through  the  medium  of 
yielding  on  the  part  of  the  British  government, 
the  points  for  which  the  colonics  so  justly  con- 
tended. These  delusive  hopes  were  suddenly 
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damped  by  an  act  of  parliament,  dated  2 1st  of 
December,  1775.  The  letter  accompanying  this 
act,  was  addressed  to  governor  Wright,  directing 
the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  those  who  ad- 
hered to  the  principles  contended  for  in  the  other 
colonies  ; and  the  withholding  of  the  king’s  pro- 
tection from  all  the  colonies,  which  refused  im- 
plicit obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  crown.  The 
act  extended  to  the  prohibition  of  intercourse, 
between  the  British  nation  and  all  the  colonies, 
from  Massachusetts  to  Georgia,  inclusively,  du- 
ring the  continuance  of  their  rebellion  against  the 
laws  of  England. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  provinces,  were 
charged  with  setting  themselves  up  in  open  re- 
bellion and  defiance  to  the  legal  authority  of  the 
king  and  parliament,  to  which  they  had  ever  been 
subjects  ; and  having  assembled  together,  armed 
forces,  engaged  the  king’s  troops,  attacked  his 
forts,  usurped  the  pow  er  of  government  and  pro- 
hibited all  peaceable  trade  and  commerce  w ith 
his  kingdom,  and  other  parts  of  his  dominions. 
For  the  speedy  and  effectual  suppression  of  these 
daring  designs,  and  for  preventing  any  aid,  supply, 
or  assistance  being  afforded  them,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  rebellion  and  treasonable  commo- 
tions,' it  was  enacted — that  all  manner  of  trade 
and  commerce  should  be  prohibited  with  the  co- 
lonies aforesaid,  and  that  all  ships  or  vessels,,  be- 
longing to  their  inhabitants,  with  their  cargoes, 
apparel  and  furniture  ; and  all  other  ships  or  ves- 
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>e!s,  with  their  cargoes,  which  should  be  found 
trading  in  any  of  the  ports  of  these  colonies,  or 
going  to  trade,  or  returning  from  trading  with 
them  ; should  be  forfeited  to  the  British  go. 
vernment,  as  if  such  ships  and  their  cargoes 
belonged  to  an  enemy.  And  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  officers,  seamen  and  soldiers,  in  the 
king’s  service,  they  were  to  be  entitled  to  the  sole 
interest  and  property  of  all  such  ships  and  cargoes 
of  merchandise,  as  they  should  seize,  belonging 
to  the  colonies  or  the  inhabitants  thereof,  to  be 
divided  in  such  proportions,  and  after  such  man- 
ner, as  the  king  should  see  fit  to  order  and  estab- 
lish by  proclamation,  thereafter  to  be  issued  for 
that  purpose. 

This  law  had  a tendency  to  rouse  the  lethar- 
gic spirits  of  many,  who  had  previously  been 
disposed  to  remain  neuter,  and  strengthen  the 
party  disposed  to  establish  an  independent  go- 
vernment in  America.  An  express  was  despatch- 
ed to  Charleston,  in  South-Carolina,  which  ar- 
rived there  at  the  critical  period  when  the  legis- 
lature was  in  session,  and  while  the  important 
debate  was  pending,  whether  they  should  estab- 
lish an  independent  constitution,  and  separate 
from  Great- Britain,  or  make  another  appeal,  by 
petition,  to  the  clemency  of  the  British  cabinet, 
tor  a re-establishment  of  the  former  order  of 
things.  The  receipt  of  this 'law  silenced  the  op- 
position, and  determined  the  wavering  in  favour 
of  an  independent  constitution.  In  one  hour  af- 
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ter  this  British  act  was  read  in  the  legislature  of 
Carolina,  an  order  was  issued  to  seize  a Jamaica 
vessel,  laden  with  sugar,  and  in  preparation  to 
sail  for  London  ; the  proceeds  of  which,  were  ap- 
propriated to  the  public  service. 

Governor  Tonyn,  of  East-Florida,  had  previ- 
ously commissioned  privateers,  to  cruise  on  the 
coast  of  the  southern  provinces,  to  plunder  the 
property  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  adventures  of 
merchants  lying  in  the  harbours. 

The  loyalists,  who  had  fled  from  the  Carolinas 
and  Georgia,  found  a secure  retreat  in  East-Flo- 
rida : and  the  southern  settlers  in  Georgia,  had 
been  frequently  disturbed  by  the  predatory  incur- 
sions of  these  banditti,  who  bore  the  appellation  of 
Florida  Rangers.  The  more  effectually  to  excite 
terror  in  the  inhabitants,  they  had  constantly  small 
- parties  of  Indians  in  their  train.  Property  which 
was  moveable,  conflagration  and  murder,  were  the 
principal  objects  of  their  enterprise.  They  had 
no  attachment  for  king,  country,  or  any  thing 
at  variance  with  pillage  and  interest.  Germyn 
Wright,  the  brother  of  governor  Wright,  con- 
structed a fort  on  St.  Mary’s  river,  which  became 
a general  rendezvous  and  deposite,  for  the  unwor- 
thy servants  of  a more  unworthy  cause  and  mas- 
ter. The  destruction  of  this  receptacle,  became 
an  object  of  great  consequence. 

For  the  desirable  purpose  of  routing  this  nest 
of  villains,  captain  John  Baker  collected  about 
seventy  mounted  volunteer  militia,  and  marched 
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to  St.  Mary’s,  observing  the  greatest  secrecy  in 
his  operations,  with  a hope  of  surprising  and  de. 
molishing  the  fort.  This  party  approached  un- 
discovered within  a short  distance  of  the  fortress, 
taking  advantage  of  a thick  wood  for  conceal- 
ment until  dark,  believing  that  the  night  would 
be  the  most  favourable  time  for  a surprise.  Baker 
had  been  informed  that  a body  of  Indians  had  en- 
camped in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort,  and  that  the 
combined  forces  of  the  enemy  would  greatly  out- 
number  him:  therefore,  his  hope  of  success, 
depended  upon  surprise,  and  a rapid  retreat  after 
the  fort  was  destroyed.  Unfortunately  he  was 
discovered  by  a negro,  who  gave  notice  of  his 
number  and  approach.  An  alarm  of  three  can- 
non was  fired  from  the  fort,  and  was  answered  by 
the  schooner  St.  John,  of  eight  guns,  which  lay 
two  miles  further  down  the  river.  A firing  or 
inusquetry  commenced,  but  without  effect.  Cap- 
tain Baker  concluded,  that  a reinforcement  would 
be  sent  from  the  schooner  to  the  garrison  ; and, 
in  order  to  cut  off  the  communication,  ordered  a 
party  to  a landing  below  the  fort ; from  whence, 
three  armed  boats  were  soon  descried  : the  party 
concealed  themselves  until  the  boats  came  near 
the  shore,  when  they  opened  their  fire  : several 
cf  the  crew,  of  the  boat  in  front,  were  killed  and 
Wounded  : they  called  for  quarter,  which  was 
granted  to  them  ; and  they  came  to  the  shore  and 
surrendered.  Among  the  prisoners  were  captain 
Barkup,  of  the  navy  ; and  lieutenant  Bucher,  of 
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the  army.  The  other  boats  escaped  under  cover 
of  the  night.  From  one  of  the  prisoners,  who 
was  wounded,  information  was  received  that  a 
large  body  of  Indians  were  encamped  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river,  not  far  distant  from  the 
fort.  When  Baker  received  this  intelligence,  it 
was  early  in  the  night ; he  retreated  eight  or  nine 
miles  and  encamped.  Daniel  and  James  M’Girth, 
who  were  privates  in  Baker’s  command,  were 
both  on  guard ; they  devised  the  plan,  and  exe- 
cuted it,  of  stealing  the  horses  belonging  to  the 
party,  and  deserted  with  the  greater  part  of  them 
to  the  enemy.  For  this  act  of  treachery,  and 
expertness  in  stealing,  Daniel  M’Girth  was  ap- 
pointed lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Florida  Rangers, 
commanded  by  colonel  Thomas  Brown  ; and  he 
improved,  afterward,  in  the  art  by  which  he  had 
gained  promotion.  James  M’Girth,' whose  talents 
were  less  conspicuous,  was  rewarded  by  a com- 
mission of  captain  in  the  same  corps.  Chagrin- 
ed, and  disappointed,  by  the  failure  of  the  enter- 
prise and  loss  of  his  horses,  by  the  treachery  of 
part  of  his  command,  so  unexpectedly  practised 
upon  him.  Baker  returned  to  Georgia. 

When  the  attack  was  made  on  Savannah,  the 
legislature  thought  it  advisable  to  adjourn  to 
Augusta,  where  they  could  progress  with  some 
temporary  arrangements,  for  civil  and  military 
government.  They  had  no  constitutional  plan  of 
government  for  their  guide  : they  could  only  enter 
into  resolutions,  to  encourage  resistance  to  the 
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British  government,  and  carry  on  a communica- 
tion with  congress  and  the  constituted  authorities 
of  the  other  colonies.  The  legislature  convened 
at  Augusta,  on  the  8th  day  of  March,  and  ap- 
pointed John  Wereat,  speaker  of  the  assembly. 
The  defects  in  the  system  of  managing  public 
affairs,  were  soon  demonstrated.  The  judiciary 
system  was  running  into  confusion : although 
the  criminal  laws  were  still  in  force,  they  were 
virtually  invalid,  by  the  want  of  proper  officers 
to  execute  them : so,  also,  were  the  other  laws 
of  the  province.  It  was  necessary  to  form  some 
regular  plan  of  government ; and  to  appoint  offi- 
cers to  fill  the  different  departments,  to  put  the 
laws  into  execution.  When  these  subjects  were 
brought  before  the  house  of  assembly  for  discus- 
sion, many  of  the  members  were  opposed  to  acting 
on  them  ; alledging  that  they  had  no  authority  to 
do  so,  from  their  constituents  : they  agreed,  how- 
ever, to  submit  the  subject,  for  the  consideration 
of  the  people ; and  in  the  mean  time  the  president 
and  provincial  council,  were  vested  with  power 
to  exercise  the  executive  functions.  They  also 
agreed  to  the  appointment  of  such  officers  as  were 
necessary  in  the  judiciary  department : John 

Glenn  was  appointed  chiei  justice,  and  William 
Stephens  attorney  general. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CAPTAIN  William  Freeman  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  republican  government  of  South 
Carolina,  to  meet  some  of  the  Caerokee  chiefs 
and  head  men  at  Seneca,  on  the  frontier,  and  near 
the  line  of  separation  between  the  two  states. 
His  instructions  were  to  communicate  the  friendly 
disposition  of  the  white  people  toward  the  Indians; 
to  draw  the  assurances  of  friendshi  from  them, 
if  possible,  and  to  use  every  argument  to  dissuade 
them  from  taking  an  active  part  in  the  war, 
between  the  United  States  and  Great-Britain. 
Though  he  obtained  these  promises,  he  felt  as- 
sured that  Cameron’s  influence  would  prevail  over 
the  Indians  in  the  adoption  of  any  measure,  w hich 
the  interest  of  the  royal  government  might  induce 
him  to  recommend. 

When  Cameron  was  first  appointed  agent  for 
the  Cherokee  tribe  of  Indians,  by  the  British  go- 
vernment, he  had  opened  two  extensive  farms  on 
the  frontier  of  Carolina,  near  Savannah  river,  one 
of  which  he  named  Lochaber , and  the  other  Dia- 
mond Hill  : on  these  farms  he  had  placed  a num- 
ber of  negroes,  and  a number  of  horses  and 
cattle  ; from  the  produce  of  which,  he  promised 
himself  an  independent  fortune  in  a few  years. 
To  secure  his  influence  among  the  Indians,  re- 
gardless of  what  he  owed  to  propriety,  or  the 
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customs  of  a civilized  country  ; he  selected  an 
Indian  woman  from  one  of  the  most  influential 
families  in  the  Cherokee  nation,  whom  he  took  to 
his  house  as  a mistress,  and  placed  her  at  the  head 
of  his  table.  Her  dress  and  equipage  were  of  the 
richest  kind  that  the  country  could  afford  ; his 
furniture  was  elegant,  and  mode  of  living  sump- 
tuous. To  increase  his  influence,  through  the 
means  of  his  mistress,  the  royal  presents  were 
distributed  among  the  Indians,  under  her  imme- 
diate direction.  W hen  he  saw  the  storm  gather- 
ing in  1775,  he  consulted  his  personal  safety  in 
removing  into  the  nation,  where  he  was  constant- 
ly surrounded  by  his  red  brethren.  Captain 
Freeman  foresaw  that  the  promises  of  peace, 
made  by  the  Indians,  were  not  to  be  relied  on, 
while  they  were  under  the  baleful  influence  of 
Cameron  ; and  accordingly  reported  his  opinion 
to  the  council  of  safety,  in  Carolina,  after  he  re- 
turned from  the  conference.  At  this  time  the 
southern  states,  particularly  Georgia,  had  every 
horror  to  anticipate  from  a ferocious  host,  under 
the  guidance  of  such  leaders  as  Stewart  and  Ca- 
meron. From  the  customary  implements  and 
mode  of  warfare,  by  these  ferocious  tribes  of  sa- 
vages, the  inhabitants  looked  forward  with  dread 
and  horror,  to  murder  and  conflagration.  The 
distresses  attending  flight  and  pecuniary  ruin, 
presented  the  only  prospect  of  personal  safety. 

The  committee  saw  no  other  mean  of  averting 
these  calamities,  but  by  seizing  Cameron’s  per- 
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son  and  bringing  him  out  of  the  nation  by  strata- 
gem. This  hazardous  enterprise,  through  the 
agency  of  colonei  Andrew  Williamson,  was  con- 
fided to  captain  James  M’Call,  lieutenant  James 
Baskin,  and  ensign  Patrick  Calhoun,  with  a de- 
tachment of  twenty-two  volunteers  Irom  Carolina 
and  eleven  from  Georgia.  The  pretended  object 
of  this  detachment  was,  that  they  were  to  proceed 
to  a number  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  Cherokee 
country,  hold  friendly  conferences  with  their 
chiefs,  and  demand  the  restoration  of  such  pro- 
perty as  had  been  plundered  by  the  loyal  refugees 
and  some  unfriendly  Indians,  who  had  committed 
these  depredations.  The  detachment  rendez- 
voused at  the  Cherokee  Ford,  on  Savannah  river, 
on  the  20th  of  June,  and  marched  for  the  Chero- 
Itee  nation.  Every  preparation  was  made  for  a 
rapid  retreat,  in  case  they  were  opposed  by  a su- 
perior force.  The  orders  to  the  commander 
were,  to  proceed  to  Cane  creek  before  he  broke 
the  seal  of  his  private  instructions,  or  disclosed 
the  real  object  of  the  expedition  to  the  men  who 
composed  the  detachment.  Finding  there  was 
no  disposition  to  shrink  from  the  task  which  was 
confided  to  the  men  individually,  they  passed 
through  several  Indian  towns  and  villages,  where 
they  were  met,  and  received,  with  every  appear- 
ance of  friendship  and  hospitality ; professing  a 
disposition  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  which 
were  made  of  them.  On  the  evening  of  the  26th, 
they  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  a large  town, 
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where  M’Call  made  known  his  wishes  to  have  a 
discussion  with  the  chiefs  upon  the  subject  of  his 
mission.  The  conference  was  spun  out,  until  a 
late  hour  of  the  night,  when  to  his  surprise,  himself 
and  his  interpreter,  John  Ballenger,  were  rushed 
upon  by  a party  of  warriors,  and  made  prisoners. 
About  the  same  moment,  the  detachment  under 
Baskin  and  Calhoun  were  surrounded  by  several 
hundreds  of  Indians,  who  drove  in  the  sentries 
and  attacked  the  camp  while  the  men  were  almost 
all  asleep.  The  precautions  which  had  been  or- 
dered  by  the  commander,  who  was  aware  of  the 
treachery  belonging  to  the  Indian  character,  had 
not  been  strictly  regarded.  The  Indians  rushed 
into  the  camp  with  guns,  knives,  and  hatchets,  and 
for  a few  minutes  the  contest  was  of  the  most  san- 
guinary kind.  So  closely  were  they  engaged,  that 
James  Little  of  Georgia,  (afterward  colonel  Little) 
killed  two  Indians  with  his  knife.  Ensign  Cal- 
houn was  wounded  in  the  first  onset,  and  the  de- 
tachment overpowered  by  numbers,  with  the  dis- 
advantage of  surprise,  fled  in  disorder,  cutting 
their  way  through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  En- 
sign Calhoun,  John  Holland,  John  Patterson,  and 
John  Huffman,  were  killed.  After  sufferings  al- 
most incredible,  from  fatigue  and  hunger,  the  re- 
mains of  this  detachment  reached  the  settlement, 
in  parties  of  three  or  four  together,  some  on  the 
10th,  some  on  the  1 1th,  and  others  on  the  12th 
day  after  the  defeat.  M’CaJl  remained  a prisoner 
for  several  weeks,  and  in  order  to  give  him  some 
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idea  of  the  dreadful  fate  which  awaited  him,  he 
was  frequently  brought  up  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, to  witness  the  torture  under  which  his  fellow 
prisoners  expired.  One  instance  is  mentioned 
in  his  journal  of  a boy  about  twelve  years  of  age, 
who  was  suspended  by  the  arms  between  two 
posts,  and  raised  about  three  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  mode  of  inflicting  the  torture,  was  by  light- 
wood  splits,  of  about  eighteen  inches  long,  made 
sharp  at  one  end  and  fractured  at  the  other,  so 
that  the  torch  might  not  be  extinguished  by 
throwing  it.  After  these  weapons  of  death  were 
prepared,  and  a fire  made  for  the  purpose  of  light- 
ing them,  the  scene  of  horror  commenced.  It 
was  deemed  a mark  of  dexterity,  and  accompani- 
ed by  shouts  of  applause,  when  an  Indian  threw 
one  of  these  torches  so  as  to  make  the  sharp  end 
stick  into  the  body  of  the  suffering  youth,  v ithout 
extinguishing  the  torch.  This  description  of  tor- 
ture was  continued  for  two  hours,  before  the  in- 
nocent victim  was  relieved  by  death. 

The  alarm  excited  among  the  Indians,  by  the 
succeeding  operations  of  the  American  troops, 
softened  the  rigour  of  M’Call’s  imprisonment. 
He  took  every7  opportunity  of  impressing  on  the 
minds  of  the  Indians,  the  consequences  of  mur- 
dering a man  who  visited  their  towns,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  delivering  friendly  talks,  and  smoking 
the  pipe  of  peace  with  them  ; and  that  if  he  was 
murdered,  his  countrymen  would  require  a great 
deal  of  Indian  blocd  to  atone  for  his  life.  Court- 
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cils  were  held  to  condemn  him  to  death,  and  in 
one  instance  he  was  saved  by  a single  voice. 
Efforts  were  made,  through  the  medium  of  an 
Indian  woman,  to  obtain  an  interview  with  Came- 
ron; but  he  peremptorily  refused  seeing,  or  having 
any  communication  with  him.  It  was  inferred, 
from  this  extraordinary  conduct  of  Cameron,  that 
colonel  Williamson  had  secretly  communicated 
to  him,  the  plan  which  was  adopted  to  bring  him 
out  of  the  nation  : this  opinion  was  strengthened 
by  the  active  part,  afterward  taken  by  William- 
son, in  the  royal  cause.  Finally,  M’Call  effected 
his  escape  ; and  with  one  pint  of  parched,  and  a 
few  ears  of  green  corn,  he  traversed  a moun- 
tainous desert  of  three  hundred  miles,  on  horse- 
back, without  a saddle;  and  on  the  ninth  day  after 
his  escape  ; reached  the  frontiers  of  Virginia, 
where  he  fell  in  with  the  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  colonel  Christie,  whom  he  joined,  and 
returned  to  participate  in  the  conquest  of  the 
Cherokees.  M’Call  being  anxious  to  accomplish 
the  original  object,  for  which  he  was  ordered  into 
the  Cherokee  nation,  proposed  to  colonel  Christie, 
to  permit  him  to  select  from  his  command,  a few 
expert,  active  woodsmen,  to  proceed  a few  days 
inarch  in  front  of  the  army,  imagining  that  Ca- 
meron might  yet  be  taken.  Christie  acquiesced 
in  the  plan;  and  M ’Cal!  with  four  others,  painted, 
and  in  Indian  dress,  entered  the  town  in  which 
Cameron  resided,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
two  days  march  in  front  of  the  army  ; but  to  the 
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great  disappointment  of  these  adventurers,  Came- 
ron had  taken  his  departure  for  Mobile  the  pre- 
ceding morning. 

On  the  night  of  the  30th  of  June,  the  frontier 
settlements,  from  Georgia  to  Virginia,  were  at- 
tacked by  small  parties  of  Indians,  who  fell  upon 
single  families  at  a fixed  period.  They  murder- 
ed the  weak  and  helpless,  and  made  prisoners  of 
a few  of  such  as  were  able  to  bear  the  fatigue  of 
a rapid  march  ; for  the  purpose  of  making  them 
the  victims  of  their  gratification,  and  objects  on 
whom  to  glut  their  unfeeling  and  unprovoked 
vengeance. 

Scouting  parties  of  militia  had  been  kept  on 
the  alert,  on  the  frontier,  and  by  their  vigilance 
only  five  families  of  Georgians  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  savages  in  the  first  attack.  The  frontier 
was  assailed  about  the  time  of  wheat  harvest : 
the  fences  were  opened  by  the  Indians,  which 
gave  free  access  to  horses,  cattle,  and  hogs,  and 
in  a few  days,  the  promising  appearances  of  a 
plentiful  harvest,  exhibited  a general  mass  of  de- 
solation and  destruction.  Families  were  crowd- 
ed into  stockade  forts,  subsisting  upon  coarse 
scanty  morsels,  and  for  many  days  without  any 
kind  of  shelter  from  the  weather. 

Colonel  Samuel  Jack’s  regiment,  consisting 
of  the  young  and  active,  took  the  field  ; and  the 
aged  guarded  the  forts.  An  expedition  had  been 
projected  against  the  Cherokees,  in  which,  Vir- 
ginia, North-Caroliaa,  South-Caroiina,  andGeor- 
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g*j3t  co-operated.  Colonel  Christie,  with  a regi- 
ment of  Virginians  ; general  Rutherford,  with  a 
body  of  militia  from  North-Carolina,  joined  by 
the  Cataba  Indians  ; colonel  Williamson,  with 
the  South-Carolina  militia  ; and  colonel  Jack’s 
regiment  from  Georgia  ; by  a previously  concert- 
ed plan,  fixed  on  the  15th  of  July,  to  march  against 
the  enemy,  and  attack  and  demolish  their  towns 
and  villages,  at  different  points.  They  succeeded 
in  destroying  all  the  Indian  settlements,  eastward 
of  the  Appalachian  mountains,  and  brought  the 
nation  to  submission  in  less  than  three  months, 
with  the  loss  of  forty  or  fifty  men. 

When  the  Virginia  regiment  marched  to  the 
Indian  town,  in  which  M’Call  had  been  a prisoner, 
the  commander  was  solicited  to  spare  the  hut  of 
the  Indian  woman,  through  whose  means  he  had 
made  his  escape.  It  wras  accordingly  spared,  and 
she  was  amply  rewarded  for  her  humanity. 

When  Cameron  heard  of  the  approach  against 
the  Cherokees  ; he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  Indians,  aided  by  the  loyal  refugees ; and 
gave  battle  to  a detachment  of  colonel  William- 
son’s troops,  from  South-Carolina,  near  Seneca  ; 
and  was  their  leader  in  several  subsequent  skir- 
mishes. Finding  that  the  Indians  were  doomed 
to  submission,  by  the  success  of  the  American 
arms  ; he  consulted  his  safety,  and  fled  from  the 
nation;  passing  through  the  Creek  country  to 
Pensacola  and  thence  to  East-Florida,  where  he 
joined  Stewart  at  St.  Augustine. 
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On  the  28th  of  June,  the  British  fleet  entered 
the  harbour  of  Charleston,  and  assaulted  the  fort 
on  Sullivan’s  island.  After  two  days  hard  fighting, 
by  the  gallant  regiments  under  colonels  Moultrie 
and  T’homson,  the  British  were  repulsed  with 
great  loss.  Though  general  Lee  had  taken  every 
precaution  to  put  the  town  in  the  best  possible 
condition  for  defence  ; the  fall  of  fort  Moultrie 
would  have  left  it  in  imminent  hazard.  At  the 
same  time,  incursions  were  made  upon  the  south- 
ern settlements,  from  East  Florida,  by  Brown 
and  M’Girth.  These  three  points  were  attacked 
late  in  June  and  early  in  July.  The  latter  attack 
%vas  accompanied  by  less  fatality  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been,  by  the  defensible  preparations 
which  had  been  made  at  Darien,  Barrington,  (af- 
terward fort  Howe,)  Beards  b!ufi,  on  the  Alata- 
maha,  and  fort  M’Intosh  on  Sattilla  river,  which 
were  garrisoned  by  companies,  commanded  by 
captains  Harris,  MTntosh,  Bostwick,  and  Winn  ; 
the  whole  under  the  command  of  colonel  Elbert. 
Bodies  of  observation  were  kept  in  motion  be- 
tween those  posts,  commanded  by  captains  Scriv- 
en,  Baker,  and  Cooper  ; and  lieutenants  Few  and 
Williams.  These  precautions,  though  they  were 
distressing  to  the  thinly  inhabited  frontiers,  of 
which  they  were  chiefly  composed  ; yet  they  gave 
temporary  security  against  the  incursions  of  small 
parties  of  the  enemy.  Immediately  after  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  on  the  western  fron- 
tier, the  inhabitants  strengthened  their  fortresses, 
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md  established  a similar  chain  of  communication 
and  defence.  Parties  were  also  employed  in  col- 
lecting the  remains  of  provision  and  other  pro- 
perty, which  had  been  left  on  the  plantations. 

Captain  Thomas  Dooley  had  just  returned 
from  Virginia,  where  he  had  been  employed  on 
the  recruiting  service,  with  about  twenty  men 
enlisted  i’or  the  continental  brigade  in  Georgia, 
but  he  had  not  yet  joined  his  regiment.  Anxious 
to  commence  his  military  career  with  laurels,  he 
advanced  against  a party  of  Indians,  encamped 
near  the  Oconee  river.  Though  the  enemy  out- 
numbered him,  four  to  one  ; he  depended  upon 
courage  and  discipline  for  victory.  The  Indians 
had  kept  their  spies  on  the  alert,  and  discovered 
his  approach  in  time  to  lay  an  ambuscade,  upen 
the  route  he  had  taken.  About  seven  o’clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  22d  of  July,  as  he  was  passing 
through  a cane  swamp,  near  the  Big  shoals,  he 
was  attacked  in  front  and  flanks  by  a large  body 
of  Indians,  covered  by  the  cane.  Early  in  the 
skirmish,  Dooley  received  a ball  in  his  leg  which 
broke  the  bones  above  the  ancle.  Apparently 
regardless  of  his  own  condition  and  sufferings,  he 
encouraged  his  men  to  continue  the  conflict,  and 
set  the  example  by  firing  his  rifle  twice  at  the  ene- 
my, after  he  had  been  wounded.  Discovering 
that  the  commanding  officer  had  fallen,  the  savages 
rushed  out  from  the  cane  swamp  to  get  possession 
of  him.  Lieutenant  Cunningham,  who  was  se- 
cond in  command,  is  said  not  to  have  resorted  to 
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those  expedients  which  would  have  occurred  to 
a man  of  courage  and  cool  reflexion,  by  having 
his  commanding  officer  carried  off  the  ground. 
On  the  contrary  he  was  charged  with  consulting 
his  own  safety,  in  being  among  the  first  to  make 
a disorderly  retreat.  When  the  retreat  commenc- 
ed, Dooley  called  to  his  men  and  requested  them 
not  to  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians. 
The  last  man  who  saw  him,  said  that  he  was  en- 
deavouring to  defend  himself  with  the  but  end  of 
his  gun,  though  he  was  unable  to  stand.  Cun- 
ningham and  the  remainder  retreated  to  the  set- 
tlements. Dooley  and  three  of  his  men  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Indians  and  were  murdered. 
Lieutenant  Cunningham  was  afterward  arrested 
and  tried  for  cowardice,  by  a general  court  mar- 
tial, but  was  acquitted.  A few  days  after  Doo- 
ley’s defeat,  captain  John  Pulliam  had  a skirmish 
with  a party  of  Indians  on  Beaverdam  creek,  in 
which  two  Indians  were  killed  and  the  remainder 
fled-  Pulliam  was  wounded,  and  had  one  man 
killed.  The  forts  were  often  way-laid  by  small 
parties  of  Indians,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  communi- 
cation with  the  adjoining  settlements.  In  some 
instances  provisions  had  been  seized  and  destroy- 
ed or  carried  off.  On  the  12th  of  July  a stock  of 
provisions  had  been  ordered  to  be  laid  in  at  the 
confluence  of  Broad  and  Savannah  rivers  to  sup- 
ply the  troops  under  colonel  Jack.  Captain  Eli- 
jah Clarke  had  been  ordered  with  his  company  to 
obtain  some  waggons  and  escort  the  provisions 
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to  the  rendezvous.  In  its  vicinity,  he  was  attack- 
ed by  a body  of  Indians  while  he  was  crossing  a 
creek.  The  Indians  thought  to  create  a panic  by 
die  sound  of  the  war-whoop,  succeeded  by  a vigo- 
rous attack.  Clarke  made  a firm  and  vigorous 
defence,  and  after  a contest,  which  lasted  about 
an  hour,  the  Indians  retreated.  Four  Indians 
were  killed  : three  of  Clarke’s  men  were  killed, 
and  himself  and  three  others  wounded.  By  these 
predatory  incursions,  the  frontier  settlers  were 
very  much  harassed  and  distressed,  before  colo- 
nel Jack  advanced  to  their  assistance. 

Colonel  Jack’s  command  on  the  expedition 
against  the  Cherokees,  which  has  been  heretofore 
alluded  to,  consisted  of  companies  commanded 
by  captains  John  Twiggs,  John  Jones,  Leonard 
Marbury,  Samuel  Alexander  and  Thomas  Harris ; 
the  three  former  from  Burke  and  Richmond,  and 
the  two  latter  from  Wilkes.  The  whole  number 
consisted  of  two  hundred  men. 

He  marched  to  the  Cherokee  towns  on  the 
waters  of  Tugaloe  and  Chatahouchie.  The  crops 
of  com  were  destroyed  ; the  towns  burned  ; and  a 
number  of  cattle  and  horses  were  brought  off, 
without  the  loss  of  one  man.  The  other  armies 
from  the  northward,  entered  the  nation  at  different 
points,  about  the  same  time,  which  rendered  this 
united  expedition  completely  successful.  The 
losses  of  the  Cherokees  and  the  defeats  they  had 
experienced,  produced  a temporary  cessation  of 
hostilities  ; but  the  people  were  greatly  distressed 
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by  the  loss  of  their  crops.  Many  families  were 
obliged  to  abandon  the  country  for  want  of  provi- 
sion and  many  that  remained,  were  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  living  upon  beef,  without  either  bread 
or  salt. 

The  unfortunate  and  ill-fated  Indians,  who 
had  been  led  into  the  war,  by  the  influence  of  the 
British  agents,  discovered  their  error,  when  it  was 
too  late  to  provide  corn  for  the  support  of  their 
families.  Numbers  of  them  had  been  driven  into 
the  mountains,  where  they  subsisted  upon  nuts 
and  roots  : others  were  forced  by  the  pressure  of 
hunger,  into  the  settlements  to  beg  for  bread. 
Humbled  by  defeats  and  the  destruction  of  their 
towns  and  property,  they  sued  for  peace,  which 
was  granted  to  them.  A treaty  was  afterward 
held  at  Duet’s  corner  in  South-Carolina,  at  which 
the  commissioners  from  Georgia  attended,  who 
concurred  in  and  signed  the  articles  of  pacification. 
This  treaty  was  signed  on  the  20th  of  May,  1777. 

The  haughty  rudeness  with  which  Great-Bri- 
tain  rejected  the  supplications  of  the  colonies,  for 
the  redress  of  their  grievances  ; and  the  plunder- 
ing and  savage  warfare,  which  had  been  practised 
to  awe  them  into  submission  to  the  arbitrary  will 
of  the  king,  had  already  alienated  the  affec- 
tions of  the  colonists.  There  were  but  few  of 
those  American  sages,  who  had  been  instrumental 
in  efforts  for  redress  of  grievances,  that  had  con- 
templated the  eventual  independence  of  the  colo- 
nies : but,  that  few  had  circulated  the  idea  of  in- 
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;<  pendence  and  like,  electricity,  it  communicated 
Vi  the  heart  of  every  patriotic  American.  To 
ten  tend  as  colonies  for  redress,  for  injustice  in, 
£icted  on  them  by  the  parent  country,  was  in  the 
nature  of  a family  quarrel,  in  which  neighbouring 
nations  could  have  no  right  to  interfere  ; but 
when  the  colonies  should  assume  the  rank  of  an 
independent  nation,  they  would  thereby  evince  a 
determination  to  maintain  their  rank  as  such,  by 
three  of  arms,  and  induce  a favourable  disposition 
toward  their  efforts,  by  European  nations,  jealous 
of  the  overgrowing  power  of  Great-Britain.  To 
prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  for  independence* 
the  talents  of  the  literati  were  exerted  in  nume- 
rous essays.  Among  the  multitude  of  essays 
which  appeared  upon  the  subject,  those  from  the 
pen  of  Thomas  Paine,  stood  pre-eminent : they 
strengthened  the  friends  of  independence  ; they 
confirmed  the  wavering,  and  caused  many  of  the 
enemies  of  the  measure  to  doubt.  Americans  ! 
cast  the  mantle  of  charity  over  the  imperfections 
of  Thomas  Paine,  and  render  to  his  memory,  the 
tribute  of  vour  gratitude,  for  the  services  which 
he  hath  rendered  in  establishing  the  independence 
and  happiness  of  yourselves,  as  a nation  ; and 
which  you  are  bound  to  transmit  as  a heritage, 
to  future  generations. 

The  time  for  independence  drew  near  : while 
congress  was  in  conclave,  debating  upon  that 
subject,  Mr.  Zubly,  a member  from  Georgia,  was 
charged  with  treason  by  ?>ir.  Chase,  of  Maryland, 
*12 
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by  having  disclosed  the  subject  of  deliberation  to 
governor  Wright  of  Georgia,  in  a letter.  Zubly 
denied  the  charge  of  treason,  and  demanded  the 
evidences  on  which  he  was  accused.  While 
Chase  was  collecting  the  proofs,  Zubly  disap- 
peared. Mr.  Houstoun,  a member  from  Geor- 
gia, was  despatched  in  pursuit  of  Zubly,  with  in- 
structions to  place  the  subject  in  its  proper  light, 
in  the  event,  that  any  bad  effects  were  likely  to 
result  from  the. disclosure  ; but  before  the  letter 
reached  Georgia,  Wright  had  fed,  and  sailed  for 
England.  Independence  was  determined  on  by 
congress : and  by  a solemn  declaration  of  that 
august  assembly,  it  was  proclaimed  on  the  4th 
day  of  July,  1776  : which  day  will  be  consecrated 
by  Americans,  so  long  as  political  virtue,  courage, 
and  patriotism,  shall  be  revered.  This  interest- 
ing event  was  received  by  his  excellency  Archi- 
bald Bulloch,  president  of  the  provincial  council 
at  Savannah,  on  the  l()th  day  of  August,  by  ex- 
press from  the  honourable  John  Hancock,  presi- 
dent of  congress  ; by  v\  hich  it  appeared  that  “ con- 
gress in  the  name,  and  by  the  authority  of  their 
constituents,  had  declared  the  United  States  of 
North-America,  were,  and  of  right  ought  to  be, 
free  and  independent  states,  and  absolved  from  all 
allegiance  to  the  British  crown.”  The  provincial 
council  was  convened  by  the  president,  at  the 
council  chamber;  where  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence was  proclaimed  in  due  form  : from 
thence  the  president  and  council  proceeded  to  the 
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Public  square,  in  front  of  the  house  appropriated 
io  the  deliberations  of  the  provincial  amenably  ; 
where  the  declaration  was  again  publicly  read, 
and  received  the  acclamations  of  a crowded  as- 
semblage of  the  people  : they  then  proceeded  • 
io  the  liberty  pole,  in  the  following  order  of  pro- 
cession:— 

The  Grenadiers  in  front. 

Provost  Marshal. 

The  Secretary  with  the  Declaration. 

His  excellency  the  President. 

The  honourable  Council. 

The  Light  Infantry. 

- The  Militia. 

The  Citizens. 

At  the  liberty  pole,  they  were  saluted  by  the 
first  continental  battalion  of  Georgia,  under  the 
command  of  colonel  M’Intosh,  with  thirteen 
guns,  accompanied  by  vollies  of  small  arms ; 
from  thence  they  proceeded  to  the  battery,  where 
they  were  again  saluted  by  the  discharge  of  thir- 
teen cannon. 

A dinner  was  provided  under  a grove  of  ce- 
dars, where  the  civil  and  military  officers,  and  a 
number  of  citizens  from  the  town  and  country 
partook  of  a handsome  dinner,  and  thirteen  toasts 
were  given  suitable  to  the  occasion. 

In  the  afternoon  there  was  a funeral  proces- 
, d°n,  attended  by  the  grenadiers,  light  infantry, 
and  militia  companies;  and  the  royal  governm  nt 
Great-Britain  was  interred  with  the  customary 
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ceremonies.  In  the  evening  the  town  was  illu- 
minated and  the  day  was  closed  with  joyful  accla- 
mations, for  the  birth  of  the  independence  of  the 
United- States  of  x\merica. 

The  following  proclamation  was  issued  a few 
days  after  the  declaration  of  independence  was  re- 
ceived in  Savannah : — 

“Georgia. 

“ By  his  excellency  Archibald  Bulloch,  Esq, 
president  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  said 
state  in  council. 

“ Whereas,  it  has  been  resolved  by  congress, 
that  it  be  recommended  to  the  representative  as- 
semblies and  conventions  of  the  United- States, 
where  no  government  equal  to  the  exigencies 
of  their  affairs,  has  been  established,  to  adopt  such 
government,  as  shall  in  the  opinion  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  best  conduce  to  the  hap- 
piness and  safety  of  their  constituents  in  particular, 
and  America  in  general.  And  whereas,  the  hon- 
ourable the  congress  of  the  United-States  has 
received  no  answer  whatever  to  the  humble  peti- 
tions of  these  states,  for  the  redress  of  grievances ; 
and  seeing  the  whole  force  of  Great-Britain,  aided 
by  foreign  mercenaries,  is  to  be  exerted  for  the 
destruction  of  the  good  people  of  these  states ; 
have  judged  it  necessary  to  dissolve  all  connec- 
tion between  Great- Britain  and  the  said  United- 
States,  and  have  accordingly  declared  them  to  be 
free  and  independent  states . And  whereas,  we 
have  received  sundry  despatches  from  our  dele- 
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r-:os  at  Philadelphia,  enclosing  blank  commis- 
fo;ons  for  letters  of  marque,  with  copies  of  bonds, 
and  other  matters  of  public  business:  And  where- 
as, the  term  for  which  our  state  legislature  were 
pointed,  will  expire  on  the  last  day  of  the  pre-' 
it  lit  month  of  August,  and  a new  election  is  or- 
dered to  be  held  throughout  this  state,  between 
the  first  and  tenth  days  of  September  next,  for 
the  purpose  of  choosing  representatives,  to  meet 
in  convention  at  Savannah,  on  the  first  Tuesday 
in  October.  Taking  these  premises  into  conside- 
ration, I have  thought  fit,  by  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  council,  to  order  the  several  parishes  and 
districts  within  this  state,  to  proceed  to  the  elec- 
tion of  delegates,  between  the  first  and  tenth  days 
of  September  next,  to  form  and  sit  in  convention ; 
and  the  delegates  so  elected,  are  directed  to  con- 
vene at  Savannah,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Octo- 
ber following,  when  business  of  the  highest  con- 
sequence to  the  government  and  welfare  of  the 
state,  will  be  opened  for  their  consideration. ” 

The  president  directed  that  a circular  letter 
should  be  addressed  by  the  secretary  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  several  parishes  and  districts  of 
this  state  ; congratulating  them  upon  the  happy 
and  important  prospect  of  their  political  affairs, 
enjoining  upon  them  the  necessity  of  making 
choice  of  upright  and  good  men  to  represent  them 
n the  ensuing  convention;  reminding  them  of 
die  dissolution  of  their  former  connection  with 
Grcat-Britain,  and  that  America  must  stand  or  fall 
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by  the  virtue  of  her  inhabitants ; consequently, 
the  utmost  caution  must  necessarily  be  used  ' y 
the  people  of  this  state,  in  choosing  men  of  un- 
suspected characters,  men  whose  actions  had 
proved  their  friendship  to  the  cause  of  freedom, 
and  men  whose  depth  of  political  judgment  quali- 
fied them  to  frame  a constitution  for.  the  future 
government  of  the  country.  In  this  weak  link 
of  tire  western  empire,  he  enjoined  them  to  pur- 
sue such  measures  and  to  adopt  such  forms  of 
government  as  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the 
United-States ; for  under  their  shadow,  they 
would  find  safety,  and  preserve  to  themselves 
those  invaluable  rights  which  they  had  so  long 
and  ineffectually  solicited,  and  for  which  they  de- 
termined now  to  contend,  though  they  should  be 
purchased  with  garments  rolled  in  blood. 

Another  proclamation  was  issued  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  recruiting  service,  under  a. 
resolution  of  the  last  assembly,  by  which  it  was 
provided  : “ That  all  persons  enlisting  in  the  ser- 
vice of  this  state,  who  do  faithfully  serve  in  the 
present  contest,  until  a peace  shall  be  concluded 
with  Great-Britain,  or  shall  serve  three  years  in 
the  present  war,  shall  be  entitled  to  one  hundred 
acres  of  land  ; and  should  any  of  the  afcresai  i 
men  be  killed  in  defence  of  this  state,  his  wife  cr 
family  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same.” 

By  a resolution  of  the  preceding  legislature, . 
the  general  court  of  this  state  was  to  be  opened 
and  held  under  certain  restrictions  at  the  several 
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ir.d  respective  times  and  places  that  the  court  c? 
general  sessions  of  the  peace  and  oyer  and  termin- 
er , were  directed  to  be  opened  and  held  on  the 
second  Tuesdays  in  February,  June  and  October. 

When  the  declaration  of  independence  was 
received  at  Savannah,  the  venerable  Jonathan 
Bryan,  whose  services  for  the  advantage  of  Geor- 
gia had  always  been  offered  whenever  they  could 
be  beneficial,  repaired  to  Charleston  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  a conference  with  general  Charles 
Lee ; the  object  of  which  was,  to  project  a plan, 
of  operations  to  gain  possession  of  St.  Augustine. 
He  represented  the  numerous  depredations,  which 
l.M  been  so  severely  felt  on  the  frontier  of  Geor- 
gia, by  the  refugee  banditti  collected  in  that  pro- 
vince from  the  southern  states,  and  the  conse- 
quences which  were  to  be  apprehended  from  its 
being  made  a strong  hold,  by  reinforcements  of 
British  troops.  That  it  was  then  in  a weak  and 
defenceless  condition,  and  with  a small  force  might 
be  reduced.  The  king’s  government  had  acquir- 
cd  strength,  and  the  American  government  had 
been  enfeebled,  by  the  panic  which  had  been  ex- 
ited from  that  quarter.  The  loyalists  rejoiced 
at  the  depredations-  which  had  been  committed, 
and  the  wavering  were  disposed  to  lean  toward 
the  strongest  party. 

General  Lee  foresaw  the  great  advantages 
vdiieh  would  result  from  the  reduction  of  Florida, 
ordered  the  Virginia  and  North- Carolina 
troops  to  march  immediately  to  Georgia,  under 
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the  command  of  general  Howe;  and  general 
Moultrie  to  follow  with  the  troops  of  South- Caro- 
lina.  General  Howe  proceeded  as  far  as  Sun- 
bury.  The  sickly  season  had  now  commenced 
and  disease  prevailed  to  an  alarming  degree.  The 
mortality  was  so  great,  that  from  ten  to  fifteen, 
became  victims  to  the  climate  in  one  day.  That 
general  Lee  was  not  well  prepared  for  the  con- 
templated expedition,  it  is  only  necessary  to  men- 
tion that  he  had  not  a single  field  piece,  nor  a 
medicine  chest  in  the  army. 

- The  Carolina  troops  arrived  in  Savannah 
about  the  last  of  August.  General  Lee  proposed 
to  general  Moultrie,  to  take  command  of  the  ex- 
pedition, and  asked  him  whether  his  brother 
being  the  lieutenant-governor  of  East-Florida, 
would  form  an  objection.  He  replied  that  it 
would  not,  but  that  he  did  not  see  the  probability 
of  procuring  provisions,  artillery,  and  other  ne- 
cessaries, to  promise  success  to  the  object  of  the 
campaign  ; and  in  his  estimate,  he  required  eight 
hundred  men.  General  Moultrie  had  exhibited  his 
estimates  and  the  army  was  preparing  to  march, 
when  an  express  arrived  from  the  general  govern- 
ment, ordering  general  Lee  to  join  the  grand 
army  to  the  north.  About  the  20th  of  Septem- 
ber, Lee  left  Savannah,  and  ordered  the  Virginia 
and  North- Carolina  troops  to  follow  him.  This 
'put  an  end  to  the  hopes,  which  had  been  contenv- 
plated  for  the  reduction  of  St.  Augustine.  Its 
failure  gave  confidence  to  the  enemy,  and  induced 
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many  to  join  them,  who  had  previously  been  in- 
active. Notwithstanding  the  influence  of  Stew- 
art over  the  Indians,  the  Creek  tribes  had  never 
heartily  entered  into  the  war  : small  parties  only, 
had  joined  the  Floridians  in  their  predatory  ex-  ' 
cursions.  When  the  Cherokees  were  pressed  by 
the  armies  which  marched  against  them,  they 
solicited  the  aid  and  alliance  of  the  Creeks  ; but 
a shrewd  old  chief  remarked,  u you  have  taken 
the  thorns  out  of  our  feet ; you  are  welcome  tq 
them. 5 * , 

In  January-  1777,  colonel  Lachlan  M’lntosh, 
ordered  the  Georgia  continental  troops  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  garrisons  at  Darien,  fort 
Howe,  Beards  bluff,  and  fort  M’Intosh.  A de- 
tachment marching  to  Beards  bluff,  under  the 
command  of  lieutenant  Bugg,  was  surprised  by  a 
party  of  Indians,  ambushed  in  the  swamp  of 
Beards  creek.  Three  of  Bugg’s  men  were  kill- 
ed, and  his  party  defeated.  Captain  Chcsley 
Bostwick’s  company  was  ordered  to  that  place, 
and  built  a small  stockade  fort. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Elbert  received  intelli- 
gence that  a party  was  marching  from  St.  Augus- 
tine, consisting  of  regulars,  loyalists  and  Indians, 
Fort  M’Intosh  was  a small  stockade  work  of  one 
hundred  feet  square,  on  rising  ground,  on  the 
north-east  side  of  Sattiila  river,  eighty  yards 
from  the  waters  edge,  and  thirty  miles  in  advance 
cf  fort  Howe.  It  had  a bastion  in  each  corner, 
and  a block  house  in  the  centre,  which  answered 
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for  the  combined  purposes  of  a lodgement  for  the 
troops,  a magazine,  and  a place  of  defence.  Cap- 
tain Richard  Winn’s  command  consisted  of  forty 
men  from  the  third  South- Carolina  regiment, 
and  twenty  continental  troops  from  the  Georgia 
brigade. 

On  the  17th  of  February,  about  the  dawn  of 
day,  an  attempt  was  made  to  surprise  the  gar- 
rison, by  colonels  Brown,  Cunningham,  and 
M’Girth,  with  seventy  Florida  rangers,  and  eighty 
Indians.  The  assault  was  continued  without  in- 
termission for  five  hours,  when  a demand  was 
made  for  a surrender,  without  any  conditions, 
accompanied  by  threats  of  death  to  the  whole  gar- 
rison, in  case  of  refusal.  Captain  Winn  propos- 
ed that  hostilities  should  cease  for  an  hour,,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time,  he  gave  the  following 
answer,  “I  have  considered  your  proposition, 
but  am  bound  in  honor  not  to  comply.  Should 
we  fall  into  your  hards  we  shall  expect  to  be 
treated  as  prisoners  of  wTar.”  This  letter  wTas 
handed  to  colonel  Brown  by  serjeant  Hollis,  with 
a flag.  Brown  presented  a copy  of  Lord  and 
general  Howe’s  proclamation  to  the  serjeant,  with 
a request  that  it  should  be  handed  to  captain 
Winn.  Hostilities  re-commenced  and  were  con- 
tinued until  late  in  the  afternoon.  At  this  time, 
Winn  had  one. man  killed,  and  three  wounded. 
The  latter  suffered  greatly,  for  the  want  of  a sur- 
geon  to  dress  their  wounds.  Brown  withdrew 
his  command  a short  distance,  and  posted  strong 
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guards  around  the  fort,  to  prevent  the  besieged 
from  making  a retreat  under  cover  of  the  night. 

Immediately  after  dark,  captain  Winn  sent  an 
express,  by  sergeant  Owens,  to  colonel  Francis 
Harris,  at  fort  Howe,  informing  him  of  his  criti- 
cal situation,  and  requesting  immediate  reinforce- 
ment. Under  the  assurance  that  this  request 
would  be  complied  with,  he  would  hold  out  as 
long  as  possible,  and  at  the  first  signal,  he  would 
sally  out  upon  the  enemy,  when  the  reinforce- 
ment commenced  an  attack  upon  the  rear.  The 
express  arrived  at  fort  Howe  about  day  light  the 
next  morning,  but  the  garrison  consisted  of  only 
forty  men  fit  for  duty,  consequently,  unable  to 
furnish  the  reinforcement  which  Winn  had  re- 
quired. 

Brown  waited  for  the  reinforcement  which 
was  to  join  him  the  next  morning,  from  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  under  the  command  of  colonel 
Fuser,  consisting  of  detachments  of  light  infantry 
from  the  fourteenth,  sixteenth,  and  sixtieth  regi- 
ments, consisting  of  two  hundred  men.  The 
assault  was  renewed  about  nine  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  from  the  most  advantageous  positions 
which  could  be  selected.  The  Indians  made 
near  approaches,  and  sheltered  themselves  behind 
logs  and  stumps,  and  very  much  annoyed  the 
besieged  by  keeping  a close  watch  upon  the  loop- 
holes. 

The  hope  was  still  cherished  by  the  garrison, 
that,  reinforcement  was  at  hand,  and  ihe  moment 
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Was  looked  for  with  anxiety,  when  they  were  to 
join  their  countrymen  in  the  open  field  against 
the  enemy.  About  three  o’clock,  another  de- 
mand was  made  for  the  surrender  of  the  garrison, 
Winn  thought  it  important  to  gain"  time,  and 
Wasted  away  two  hours  in  consultation  with  his 
officers.  Despairing  of  the  arrival  of  a reinforce- 
ment, and  finding  upon  examination  that  his 
ammunition  was  nearly  expended,  and  that  he 
had  not  more  provision  than  would  last  one  day, 
he  found  his  condition  too  critical  to  risk  a con- 
tinuance of  defence,  beyond  the  time  allowed  for 
the  arrival  of  assistance,  which  he  now  considered 
as  having  elapsed.  Under  these  unpropitious 
prospects,  he  thought  it  best  to  accept  the  most 
advantageous  ten?  s which  could  be  obtained, 
before  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  an  un- 
conditional surrender,  for  want  of  the  means  of 
defence. 

Captain  Winn  proposed  a personal  conference 
With  colonel  Fuser,  and  it  was  agreed  to  meet  up- 
on a middle  ground  between  the  fort  and  the  ene- 
my. The  articles  of  capitulation  were  drawn  up 
and  agreed  to,  except  one  that  was  offered  by  cap- 
tain Winn,  which  perhaps,  under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances, would  not  have  been  considered  ne- 
cessary , It  required,  “ that  for  the  further  safety 
of  the  prisoners  against  Indian  treachery,  a com- 
plete company  of  British  regulars,  should  escort 
them  to  the  Aiatamaha,  opposite  to  fort  Howe, 
and  diat  the  British  commander  should  be  res- 
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pon  si  hie  for  the  conduct  of  the  Indians  and  Flori- 
da rangers  toward  the  prisoners.”  Fuser  peremp- 
torily rejected  this  article,  and  refused  to  become 
responsible,  except  for  the  conduct  of  the  British 
regulars.  This  language  suggested  more  strong- 
ly to  the  mind  of  Winn,  the  necessity  of  this  ar- 
ticle’s being  incorporated,  and  he  peremptorily 
refused  to  surrender,  if  it  was  rejected.  He  ad- 
verted to  the  fatal  consequences  which  had  result- 

A ■ 

ed  from  the  surrender  of  a fort  on  the  borders  of 
Canada,  under  similar  circumstances,  where  the 
prisoners  were  delivered  up  to  the  Indians,  and 
murdered.  He  also  suggested  the  cruelty  which 
he  had  good  grounds  to  expect  from  such  cha- 
racters as  Brown,  Cunningham,  and  M’Girth,  aid- 
ed by  the  savage  disposition  of  Cussuppa,  the 
chief  and  commander  of  *the  Creek  Indians.  As 
lie  was  taking  his  leave,  he  added,  that  he  did  not 
despair  of  defending  the  fort  until  he  was  re- 
inforced. 

When  Winn  represented  these  circumstances 
to  his  command,  they  united  in  the  determination 
to  defend  the  fort,  and  die  honorably.  While  the 
garrison  expected  a re-commencement  of  hostili- 
ties, Fuser  renewed  the  negociation  to  surrender, 
c^reeino:  to  introduce  the  article  which  he  had 
previously  rejected,  upon  which  the  garrison  sur- 
rendered. 

The  terms  of  capitulation,  w^cre,  that  the  gar- 
rison should  not  take  up  arms  in  the  American 
cause,  until  regularly  exchanged,  and  that  lieute- 
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Hants  John  Milton,  and  William  Caldwell,  should 
be  surrendered  as  hostages,  for  the  performance 
cf  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  articles  of  capi- 
tulation. It  was  also  agreed  to  allow  the  hosta- 
ges all  the  privileges  due  to  their  rank  as  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  continental  army.  These 
officers  were  taken  to  St.  Augustine,  where  they 
were  confined  in  the  castle  for  nine  months,  be- 
fore they  were  exchanged. 

About  sun-set,  captain  Winn  and  lieutenant 
Toles  marched  out  and  surrendered  the  garrison 
in  due  form,  and  after  passing  through  the  cus- 
tomary ceremonies,  and  having  their  side  arms 
restored,  they  proceeded  about  two  miles  in  the 
direction  of  fort  Howe,  under  an  escort,  where 
they  encamped  for  the  night.  Early  in  the  even- 
ing, the  British  officers  and  soldiers  who  com- 
posed  the  guard,  gradually  disappeared,  and  un- 
der various  pretexts,  returned  in  small  parties  to 
the  British  camp.  Before  ten  o’clock,  the  Ame- 
rican prisoners  were  left  without  a guard.  Re- 
monstrances against  this  procedure,  were  treated 
with  contempt  and  ridiculed  by  the  officers  of  the 
guard,  alleging  that  any  apprehension  of  danger, 
was  without  foundation.  Having  a correct  idea 
ci  the  Indian  character,  Winn  suspected  that 
some  treachery  was  about  to  be  practised  upon 
liis  men,  who.  were  left  without  protection,  or  the 
means  of  defence.  He  roused  up  his  men,  and 
to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  took 
a direction  through  the  woods  for  fort  Howe,  and 
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after  passing  through  bays,  swamps,  and  pends, 
about  thirty-five  miles,  which  had  probably  never 
been  traversed  before  by  any  human  being,  he 
reached  fort  Howe  the  next  day  about  ten  o’clock* 

Though  a young  officer,  captain  Winn  had 
distinguished  himself  at  Sullivan’s  island,  on  the 
28th  of  June  1776,  under  the  command  of  cole* 
nel  Moultrie.  This  circumstance,  added  to  the 
firm  and  manly  tone,  in  which  he  demanded  the 
means  of  safety  for  himself  and  his  command ; 
probably  saved  him  from  a similar  fate,  to  those 
unfortunate  American  prisoners,  who  afterward 
fell  into  the  hands  of  colonel  Brown,  after  the  first 
attack  made  by  the  Americans  at  Augusta,  which 
will  be  noticed  hereafter.  Apprehensive,  that 
preparations  were  making  in  Georgia,  to  meet 
Fuser  with  a superior  force,  he  returned  to  East- 
Florid  a. 

The  objects  contemplated  by  erecting  a fort 
on  Sattilla  river,  so  far  in  advance  of  the  line  of 
defence,  on  the  north-east  side  of  Alatamaba,  is 
not  well  understood.  It  is  probable  that  the  secu- 
rity of  the  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  which  rang* 
^d  between  those  two  rivers,  was  the  only  reason 
that  could  be  assigned.  The  situation  was  well 
chosen  for  this  purpose,  if  it  had  been  strongly 
garrisoned. 

During  the  session  of  the  assembly  in  Sa  van- 
nah, a resolution  was  passed  to  add  three  battal- 
ions cf  infantry,  and  a squadron  of  dragoons,  to 
die  Georgia  troops  ou  the  continental  establish* 
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ment,  and  form  it  into  a brigade  ; of  which  colo- 
nel Lachlan  M’Intosh  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general,  to  take  rank  from  the  16th  of  September 
1776.  The  supernumerary  field  officers  in  the  se- 
cond, third,  and  fourth  battalions,  were  appointed 
to  fill  the  vacancies,  made  by  the  promotions  of 
M’Intosh  and  Elbert  of  the  first.  It  would  be  as 
difficult  as  it  would  be  unnecessary,  to  notice  the 
promotions  which  were  made  during  a seven 
years  war. 


CHAPTER  V. 

IN  obedience  to  the  proclamation  of  the  pre- 
sident of  the  provincial  council,  the  members  of 
the  convention  met  in  Savannah,  to  form  a consti- 
tution for  the  future  government  of  the  state ; 
which  was  not  completed  until  the  5th  of  Febru- 
ary. The  fundamental  principles  of  this  consti- 
tution, were,  the  final  dissolution  of  all  political 
connection  with  the  crown  of  Great-Britain  ; the 
recommendation  of  congress  to  form  a consti- 
tution ; and  the  declaration  of  the  independence 
of  the  United  States.  The  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judiciary  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  be  separate  and  distinct.  The  governor 
to  have  the  chief  command  over  the  naval  and 
land  forces  of  the  state,  and  to  be  aided  in  the 
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executive  functions  of  the  government,  by  a couru 
cil  consisting  of  two  members  from  each  county, 
to  be  chosen,  from  the  county  representatives  by 
the  legislature.  The  representatives  to  be  chosen 
annually  by  the  people.  The  state  was  divided 
into  eight  counties,  in  each  of  which  a superior 
court  was  to  be  held  twice  a year,  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  chief  justice  of  the  state,  and  three 
or  more  justices  or  the  county.  The  delegates 
to  the  congress  of  the  United- States,  to  be  elected 
by  the  legislature,  annually,  and  to  have  a right  to 
sit,  debate,  and  vote  in  the  house  of  assembly  of 
the  state.  The  assembly  to  meet  annually,  on 
the  first  Tuesday  in  January  ; but  the  governor, 
with  the  advice  of  the  executive  council,  had  the 
power  to  call  a meeting  of  the  assembly  at  any 
other  time,  if  any  extraordinary  occasion  should 
render  it  necessary.  The  principles  of  the  habeas 
corpus , to  be  a part  of  the  constitution.  The 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  trial  by  jury,  to  remain 
inviolate  forever.  The  constitution  has  since, 
undergone  several  alterations. 

Soon  after  the  adjournment  of  the  conven- 
tion, the  state  sustained  the  loss  of  one  of  her 
most  valuable  citizens,  in  the  decease  of  the  hon- 
ourable Archibald  Bulloch,  president  of  the  pro- 
vincial council.  He  had  filled  the  most  important 
offices  that  the  state  could  confer  upon  him;  and 
by  his  mild,  firm,  and  dignified  deportment,  com- 
manded the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  fellovv-citu 
-ens.  lie  was  one  of  the  four  gentlemen  vrliC 
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invited  the  republicans  of  Georgia,  to  rally  round 
the  standard  of  freedom,  at  the  liberty  pole  in  Sa- 
vannah. The  remainder  of  his  useful  life,  was 
ardently  and  zealously  devoted  to  the  union  of 
Georgia  with  the  other  states  in  the  common 
cause.  He  announced  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, during  his  executive  administration, 
and  aided  in  the  formation  of  a constitution  for  its 
government. 

The  following  extract  from  one  of  his  letters, 
evidences  the  enthusiasm  of  his  disposition  to 
discountenance  the  habits  of  official  pomp,  which 
in  his  opinion  did  not  correspond  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  a republican  government.  The  com- 
manding officer  of  the  continental  troops  in  Sa- 
vannah, deeming  it  a compliment  due  to  his  high 
station,  as  president  of  the  state  council,  had  fur- 
nished him  with  a life  guard  in  time  of  war  ; and 
posted  a sentinel  at  his  door,  and  an  orderly  to 
attend  his  person  : after  requesting  that  the  guard 
should  be  withdrawn,  he  says, 44 1 act  for  a free  peo- 
ple, in  whom  I have  the  most  entire  confidence, 
and  I wish  upon  all  occasions  to  avoid  the  ap- 
pearances of  ostentation.” 

On  the  22d  of  February,  Button  Gwinnett, 
was  chosen  president  of  the  council,  and  Edward 
Langworthy,  secretary.  The  situation  of  public 
affairs,  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  re- 
quired that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  calling  a 
meeting  of  the  legislature.  The  president  issued 
a proclamation,  requiring  the  election  of  members 
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in  the  several  counties,  and  that  the  assembly 
should  convene  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  May. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  in  framing  a new 
svstem  of  government,  the  duties  and  powers  of 
its  component  parts,  would  not  be  well  understood. 
Jealousies  arose  between  those  who  were  placed 
at  the  heads  of  the  different  departments  ; parti  1 
cularly  between  the  civil  and  military.  President 
Gwinnett  and  colonel  MTntosh  had  been  candi- 
dates for  the  appointment  of  brigadier-general,  to 
command  the  four  continental  battalions  or  regi- 
ments, raised  and  to  be  raised  in  Georgia.  The 
friends  of  these  gentlemen  had  warmly  interested 
themselves  for  their  favourite  candidate,  and  some 
ill-natured  comments  had  escaped  from  them, 
respecting  the  political  and  military  talents  of  each 
other.  M’Intosh  was  finally  the  successful  can- 
didate. Gwinnett  had  the  address  to  gain  over 
to  his  interest,  a large  majority  of  the  executive 
council ; and  in  order  to  mortify  the  military 
pride  of  his  adversary,  endeavoured  to  impress 
the  public  mind  with  the  dangerous  consequences 
of  vesting*  military  commanders  and  courts-mar- 
tial, with  the  exercise  of  any  power,  which 
could  be  withheld  from  them,  and  exercised  by 
the  civil  authority. 

This  ill-judged  system  was  often  complained 
of  by  general  Washington,  who  frequently  felt  tiie 
baleful  effects  of  its  influence.  The  exercise  of 
the  powers  assumed  by  Gwinnett,  over  the  army, 
produced  the  contempt  and  disrespect  of  some  of 
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the  inferior  officers  toward  the  general,  and  des- 
troyed the  basis  of  military  discipline.  When 
any  of  the  officers  were  charged  with  offences,  civ- 
il or  military,  Gwinnett  claimed  the  right  of  try- 
ing the  offenders  before  the  executive  council. 
If  an  officer  was  ordered  on  command  or  detach- 
ment, he  was  selected  by,  and  received  his  orders 
from  the  president  and  council.  Gwinnett  pro- 
jected an  expedition  against  East-Florida,  which 
he  contemplated  carrying  on  with  the  militia  and 
continental  troops,  and  without  consulting  gene- 
ral APIntosh  upon  the  subject,  or  giving  him  the 
command  of  his  own  brigade.  He  had  a num- 
ber of  printed  proclamations  prepared,  to  be 
issued  so  soon  as  he  should  cross  St.  Alary’s 
river,  and  hoist  the  standard  of  liberty  in  that  pro- 
vince ; and  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  nothing 
necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object, 
but  the  show  of  an  army,  with  a man  of  talents  at 
its  head,  to  encourage  the  people  of  that  province 
to  change  its  government. 

This  expedition  was  to  be  commanded  by 
Gwinnett  in  person.  The  province  contained 
but  few  actual  inhabitants,  and  those  were  gene- 
rally warm  advocates  for  the  government  of  the 
crown  of  Great-Britain.  The  strength  of  East- 
Florid'a,  consisted  of  loyal  refugees  from  the  two 
Carolinas  and  Georgia.  No  reliance  was  placed 
upon  the  produce  of  the  province,  for  subsistence 
or  forage.  Rice  was  plundered  from  the  planters 
on  the  sea-coast ; and  the  forest  between  Alata- 
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niaha  and  St.  Mary’s,  abounded  with  horned  rat* 
tie.  From  these  circumstances,  the  chimerical 
plan  of  Gwinnett  was  discountenanced  by  his 
friends,  and  relinquished. 

A brother  of  general  M 5 In  tosh,  who  had  em- 
barked with  great  zeal  in  the  Amtriean  cause, 
had  engaged  in  a speculation  with  a British  mer- 
chant, and  despatched  some  vessels  laden  with  rice 
and  flour  to  Surinam,  for  which  he  had  a licence 
from  the  committee  of  safety.  The  British  mer- 
chant had  procured  other  clearances  from  St. 
Augustine,  for  the  same  vessels,  to  proceed  to 
British  ports.  If  this  circumstance  was  known 
to  Mr.  George  M’Intosh,  Mr.  Houstoun,  and  Mr. 
Bailie,  who  were  concerned  in  the  speculation, 
it  was  a direct  violation  of  the  resolution  of  con- 
gress,  which  prohibited  all  intercourse  with  the 
enemy.  In  order  to  mortify  general  M’Intosh, 
and  destroy  his  influence  and  military  pride,  his 
brother  became  an  object  of  Gwinnett’s  particu- 
lar resentment  and  persecution.  His  utmost  ex- 
ertions  were  used  to  make  unfavourable  impres- 
sions on  the  public  mind,  against  the  political 
principles  of  the  general  ; asserting  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  entrust  him  with  a military  commis- 
sion of  such  high  grade. 

Notwithstanding  the  courage  and  bravery  of 
which  M’Intosh  had  given  ample  proofs,  in  every 
instance  where  they  had  been  tested ; he  appears 
to  have  been  opposed  from  principle,  to  aflairs  in 
single  combat ; but  on  this  occasion  he  was  ob« 
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liged  to  yield  to  his  feelings  and  the  public  opin. 
ion.  At  the  meeting  of  the  general  assembly,  on 
the  8th  of  May,  John  Adam  Truitlen,  opposed 
Gwinnett  for  the  government  of  Georgia,  and  the 
appointment  was  confered  upon  him  by  a large 
majority.  General  M’Intosh  remarked  in  pre- 
sence of  the  council,  that  Gwinnett  was  a scoun- 
drel, and  that  he  was  gratified  at  Truitlen’s  elec- 
tion. On  the  15th,  Gwinnett  sent  M’Intosh  a 
challenge,  demanding  a meeting  the  next  morn- 
ing at  sun-rise,  to  give  him  satisfaction.  They 
met  accordingly  and  exchanged  a shot  at  the  short 
distance  of  twelve  feet ; both  were  wounded  near 
the  same  part  in  the  thigh.  M’Intosh  recovered, 
but  Gwinnett’s  wound  proved  mortal,  and  he  died 
on  the  twelfth  day  after  the  combat. 

Gwinnett  appears  to  have  been  a man  of  con- 
siderable literary  talents,  but  hasty  in  his  decisions, 
overbearing  in  his  temper,  and  wild  and  excentric 
in  his  plans.  The  outlines  of  the  constitution  of 
Georgia  were  attributed  to  his  pen,  and  he  was 
in  congress  at  the  time  independence  was  declar- 
ed, and  subscribed  to  that  ever  to  be  remembered 
instrument  of  freedom. 

Though  general  M’Intosh  appears  to  have 
been  drawn  into  this  duel,  without  his  own  ap- 
proval of  such  a resort,  yet  the  friends  of  Gwinnett 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  issue.  Mr.  Hall  and 
Mr.  Wood,  who  were  members  of  the  executive 
council,  brought  up  the  subject  before  the  legis- 
lature, and  charged  the  county  magistrates,  and 
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more  particularly  judge  Glen,  with  neglect  of 
duty,  because  M’Intosh  had  not  been  bound  over 
to  stand  his  trial  for  the  murder  of  his  opponent. 
Upon  hearing  the  course  which  was  about  to  be 
pursued,  general  M’Intosh  surrendered  himself 
to  the  judge;  was  bound  over  for  his  appearance, 
tried  and  acquitted. 

Colonel  Walton  of  Georgia,  and  colonel  Lau- 
rens of  South- Carolina,  who  were  then  in  con- 
gress at  Philadelphia,  and  appear  to  have  been 
the  particular  friends  of  general  M’Intosh,  were 
apprehensive  that  the  party  divisions  in  Georgia, 
might  terminate  injuriously  to  the  American 
cause.  These  gentlemen  apprized  general  M’In- 
tosh of  their  apprehensions,  and  requested  his 
permission  to  apply  to  general  Washington,  to 
give  him  a command  in  the  northern  army,  until 
the  existing  differences  should  subside.  M’In- 
tosh reluctantly  yielded  to  a removal  from  his  own 
state,  so  long  as  it  required  the  services  of  an  oi5- 
cer  of  his  own  rank  ; but  he  submitted  to  it,  under 
the  YJhience  of  those  political  motives  which  had 
keen  offered  by  his  friends. 

About  this  time,  the  hostile  temper  of  the  In- 
dians against  the  frontiers  of  New- York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Virginia,  required  that  a brigade 
should  be  distributed  into  small  garrisons,  to  co- 
ver that  extensive  country,  and  check  the  incur- 
sions of  that  much  dreaded  enemy.  M’lntosh’s 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  Indian  charac- 
ter, induced  general  Washington  to  select  him 
for  this  command. 
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On  the  6th  of  August,  the  commander  in 
chief  ordered  general  M’lntosh  to  repair  to  head 
quarters,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  further 
orders  to  proceed  to  Pittsburgh,  and  take  the 
command  of  the  brigade  destined  for  that  service, 
north-west  of  the  Allegany  mountains.  He  wras 
directed  to  select  two  officers,  from  his  own  bri- 
gade, to  act  in  the  capacities  of  deputy  adjutant 
general  and  brigade-major,  who  wrere  to  consti- 
tute his  suite.  Captains  Lachlan  M’lntosh  and 
John  Berrien  were  appointed  to  these  offices,  and 
the  general  proceeded  to  head  quarters,  and  thence 
to  Pittsburgh.  He  did  not  return  to  Georgia  un- 
til July  1778. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  contest  between 
the  colonies  and  Great-Britain,  Mr.  George  M’ln- 
tosh, brother  to  the  general,  had  taken  an  active 
share  in  it,  on  the  part  of  his  country,  and  had 
been  appointed  a member  of  the  committee  of 
safety,  in  the  parish  of  St.  John,  afterward  Liber- 
ty county.  In  the  month  of  May  1776,  William 
Panton,  a British  merchant,  brought  into  S unbu- 
ry a quantity  of  goods,  such  as  planes,  osna- 
burghs,  salt,  sugar,  See.  Panton  finding  that  these 
articles  were  in  great  demand,  solicited  permis- 
sion from  the  committee  to  dispose  of  them,  and 
to  receive  rice  in  return.  The  committee  con- 
sented to  his  proposal,  if  he  w'ould  give  bond  and 
security,  agreeably  to  the  resolution  of  congress, 
that  the  rice  and  other  produce  should  not  be 
landed  in  any  port,  subject  to  Great-Britain. 
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Mr.  George  M’Intosh,  Sir  Patrick  Houstoun, 
and  George  Bailie,  also  applied  to  the  committee, 
and  obtained  permission  to  ship  rice  to  Surinam, 
giving  bond  and  security,  that  it  should  not  be 
landed  in  a British  port.  They  had  purchased 
from  Panton,  goods  to  a considerable  amount, 
and  gave  bills  of  exchange,  signed  bv  Patrick 
Houstoun  and  George  Bailie,  on  their  consignee, 
at  Surinam,  for  payment.  The  vessels  were  re- 
gularly cleared  out  at  Sunbury,  but  papers  change 
ing  the  character  and  destination  of  these  vessels, 
had  been  previously  furnished  by  governor  To. 
nyn  of  East- Florida,  and  all  the  cargoes  were  car. 
ried  into  British  ports.  Every  effort  made,  botljL 
by  the  friends  and  enemies  of  M’Intosh,  to  ob- 
tain evidence  from  Tonyn  upon  this  subject,  fail- 
ed. Whether  his  motives  were  to  excite  sus. 
picion,  and  cherish  party  divisions  in  Georgia ; 
or  whether  he  was  unwilling  to  commit  himself, 
by  a contradiction  of  the  assertions  he  had  made 
in  a letter,  to  Lord  George  Germain,  founded  up- 
on the  loose  observations  which  Panton  said  had 
fallen  from  him  in  the  presence  of  the  governor ; 
has  never  been  made  known. to  the  public,  nor 
would  he  assign  any  reason  for  withholding  it. 
Charges  were  afterward  exhibited  against  George 
M’Intesh,  founded  on  the  letter  above-mentioned, 
which  was  intercepted  at  sea,  and  transmitted  to 
tiie  president  and  council  of  Georgia.  The  fob 
lowing  is  an  extract.  “ I had  also  the  honour  to 
write  to  your  Lordship,  that  I expected  from  sum 
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drv  places,  supplies  of  provisions,  but  have  not 
so  effectually  succeeded  in  any  of  them,  as  I have 
in  those  taken  up  by  Mr.  Panton®  He  has  now 
brought  four  hundred  barrels  of  rice  into  St. 
John’s  river : one  thousand  more  are  shipped, 
and  expected  to  arrive  every  hour.  Mr.  Panton 
executed  this  business  with  great  hazard  to  his 
life  and  fortune.  He  has  been  greatly  assisted  by 
Mr.  George  M’Intosh,  who  is  compelled  to  a tacit 
acquiescence  with  the  distempered  times,  and  is 
one  of  the  rebel  congress  from  Georgia,  intention- 
ally to  mollify  and  temporize,  and  to  be  of  all  the 
use  in  his  power,  I am  informed  that  his  prin- 
ciples are  a loyal  attachment  to  the  king  and  com 
stitution.  He  would,  my  Lord,  be  in  a danger- 
ous situation,  uas  this  known.”  There  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  any  grounds  for  the  as- 
sertion made  by  Tonyn,  respecting  the  great  haz- 
ard to  which  Panton  had  exposed  his  life,  nor  had 
Mr.  M’Intosh  ever  been  a member  of  congress. 
The  masters  of  the  brig,  the  schooner,  and  the 
sloop,  which  had  been  freighted,  appeared  before 
the  council  and  deposed,  that  these  vessels  were 
laden  wdth  rice  and  flour,  by  Sir  Patrick  Hous- 
toun,.  George  M’Intosh,  and  Robert  Bailie,  and 
that  they  sailed  under  a clearance  for  Surinam ; 
but  that  they  were  afterward  boarded  in  the  mouth 
of  Sapelo  river,  near  the  bar,  by  William  Panton, 
who  observed  that  the  cargoes  belonged  to. him, 
and  that  they  must  change  their  destination  for 
British  ports.  Accordingly  the  brig  was  ordered 
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io  proceed -to  the  West-Indies,  the  schooner  to 
St.  Augustine,  and  the  sloop  to  St.  John’s  river. 
The  witnesses  disavowed  having  any  instructions 
or  authority  to  this  effect  by  the  shippers,  but 
that  they  were  informed,  that  Panton  had  bills  of 
exchange  for  the  proceeds  of  these  cargoes,  upon 
the  consignee  at  Surinam ; and  that  in  conse- 
quence of  such  information,  and  Panton's  exhibit- 
ing the  bills  signed  by  Houstoun  and  Bailie,  they 
had  consented  to  obey  his  instructions. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  George  M’Intosh  was 
seized  by  order  of  the  president  and  council,  and 
lodged  in  prison,  where  he  remained  several 
months,  before  he  was  admitted  to  bail.  The 
powers  of  the  judiciary,  to  interfere  by  habeas 
corpus t were  questioned  by  the  executive,  alleg- 
ing that  this  was  an  offence  against  the  United- 
States,  over  which  the  judge  of  an  individual 
state  had  no  jurisdiction.  It  was  contended  on 
the  other  side,  that  if  the  power  was  not  vested 
in  the  judiciary  of  an  individual  state,  neither  was 
it  vested  in  the  executive  of  an  individual  state  ; 
therefore  the  case  could  only  be  decided  by  con- 
gress. 

It  appeared  from  the  depositions  of  John  Per- 
roneau,  and  George  Bellenger,  that  they  had 
conversed  with  William  Panton  in  Augustine, 
upon  the  subject  of  M’lntosh’s  prosecution.  Pan- 
ton observed,  “ That  he  lamented  the  unfortunate 
situation  of  M’Intosh,  because  he  believed  him 
to  be  entirely  innocent  of  the  charges  alleged 
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Against  him  : that  he  had  merely  represented  Mr. 
M’Intosh  to  governor  Tonyn,  as  a man  of  honour 
and  principle,  and  that  he  beloved  him  to  be  sin- 
cerely attached  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  Ame- 
rica.” These  depositions  and  many  others  were 
taken  before  judge  Glen,  on  the  part  of  M’Intosh, 
to  invalidate  the  extract  of  Tonyn’s  Letter  to  Lord 
George  Germain.  Bailie  and  Houstoun,  were 
both  placed  upon  the  bill  of  confiscation  and  ban- 
ishment: M’Intosh  was  not.  M’Intosh  was  rigor- 
ously prosecuted  ; while  no  notice  whatever  was 
taken  of  Houstoun  or  Bailie.  The  warm  inter- 
est which  appears  to  have  been  taken  by  Jona- 
than Bryan,  John  Wereat,  and  Henry  Laurens, 
in  their  letters  to  several  members  of  congress, 
appears  to  place  the  innocence  of  M’Intosh,  be- 
yond a doubt.  These  gentlemen  represent  the 
prosecution  of  M’Intosh,  as  the  growth  of  party 
dispute,  in  which  George.  M’Intosh  is  made  the 
victim  of  gratification,  to  the  vengeance  of  the  ge- 
neral’s enemies.  In  addition  to  his  personal  suf- 
ferings, his  property  was  carried  off  before  he  W’as 
brought  to  trial,  and  squandered  in  such  way, 
that  his  heirs  have  never  been  able  to  collect  it. 
"When  he  was  admitted  to  bail,  he  took  his  depar- 
ture for  the  head  quarters  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  intention  of  laying  his  case  before  con- 
gress: he- was  pursued  and  overtaken  in  North- 
Carolina,  by  a military  party,  commanded  by  cap- 
tain Nash,  who  was  directed  to  take  him  a prisoner 
and  carry  him  to  congress.  Nash  was  taken  sick 
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on  the  way,  and  died  soon  after.  M’Intosh  nr- 
rived  at  the  seat  of  government  on  the  9th  ot  Oc- 
tober, where  he  presented  his  memorial  and  the 
depositions  for  and  against  himself ; and  prayed 
congress  to  examine  and  decide  upon  his  case. 
Congress  accordingly  took  up  the  matter,  upon 
which  order  was  taken  as  follows  : — 

“ In  Congress,  October  9th,  1777.  Upon  con- 
sidering the  papers  received  from  the  president  of 
the  state  of  Georgia,  respecting  George  M’Intosh, 
taken  into  custody,  in  consequence  of  information 
transmitted,  and  a request  made  by  congress  to 
the  government  of  the  said  state,  and  the  memo- 
rial of  the  said  George  M’Intosh,  praying  con- 
gress to  take  his  case  into  consideration,  liesolv - 
ed , that  a committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  ex- 
amine into  the  said  papers  and  memorial,  and  re- 
port their  opinion,  whether  there  is  sufficient 
cause  before  congress  for  the  detention  of  the  said 
George  M’Intosh,  in  order  that  if  such  cause  ap- 
pears, he  may  be  sent  a prisoner  to  the  state  of 
Georgia,  of  which  he  is  a citizen,  for  trial ; or 
otherwise  may  be  discharged.”  The  members 
chosen  to  constitute  this  committee,  were  Messrs. 
I.  Adams,  Duane,  and  Williams. 

tc  In  Congress,  October  10th,  1777.  The 
committee  to  whom  were  referred  the  papers,  re- 
ceived from  the  president  of  the  state  of  Georgia, 
respecting  George  M’Intosh,  taken  into  custody, 
in  consequence  of  information  transmitted,  and  a 
request  made  by  congress  to  the  government  of 
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the  state  of  Georgia,  and  die  memorial  of  the  said 
George  M’lntosh,  prating  congress  to  take  his 
case  into  consideration  ; report,  that  they  have  ex- 
amined into  the  said  papers  and  memorial,  and 
are  of  opinion,  that  there  is  not  sufficient  cause 
before  congress  for  the  detention  of  the  said 
George  M’lntosh : fFhcreupon  resolved , That 
the  said  George  M’lntosh  be  discharged.”  If 
Mr.  M’lntosh  was  friendly  to  the  royal  cause,  he 
did  not  give  those  evidences  of  it  afterward,  which 
were  given  by  many  of  his  prosecutors  ; by  sur- 
rendering voluntarily,  and  taking  protection  under 
the  British  government. 

During  the  revolutionary  war,  general  Wash- 
ington was  frequently  embartased  in  his  military 
operations,  by  the  interference  of  the  civil  depart- 
ments of  the  states,  as  well  as  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment. Under  the  administration  of  president 
Gwinnett,  in  Georgia,  similar  causes  produced  the 
same  effects.  His  first  plan  for  the  reduction  of 
Hast- Florida,  having  failed  ; he  contemplated  a 
second,  under  the  command  of  colonel  Elbert, 
with  the  continental  troops,  and  coionel  Baker, 
with  the  militia.  The  plan  of  operation,  appears 
to  have  been  concerted  by  president  Gwinnett 
and  his  council,  under  the  denomination  of  a coun- 
cil of  war.  Colonel  Baker  was  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed by  land  with  the  militia ; and  colonel  Elbert, 
with  the  continental  troops  by  water,  in  small  ves- 
sels and  boats,  bv  the  inland  passage.  Four  hun- 
dred continental  troops  embarked  in  three  gallics, 
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<md  several  small  boats,  constituted  Elbert’s  com- 
mand. Sawpit  bluff,  twelve  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  St.  John’s  river,  was  agreed  upon  as  the  place 
of  rendezvous,  on  the  12th  of  May.  In  conformi- 
ty with  these  arrangements,  colonel  Elbert  em- 
barked, after  the  necessary  preparations  were 
made,  allowing  himself  sufficient  time  to  reach 
the  place  of  rendezvous,  at  the  time  appointed. 

Colonel  Baker  appears  to  have  embarked  with 
sanguine  expectation  of  the  success  of  this  expe- 
dition, but  the  exercise  of  his  best  efforts,  brouglit 
to  his  standard  only  one  hundred  and  nine  volun- 
teers, including  officers;  which  was  far  short  of  the 
requisite  number  to  accomplish  the  plans  which 
had  been  projected.  With  this  force  he  marched 
to  fort  Howe,  where  he  was  again  disappointed 
in  his  expectations  of  being  joined  by  colonel 
Sumpter  with  the  South-Carolina  troops.  Sump- 
ter had  received  orders  from  general  Howe,  to 
inarch  the  next  morning  to  Savannah,  and  thence 
to  Carolina.  The  Alatamaha  river  was  so  high 
as  not  only  to  fill  its  banks,  but  to  cover  the  low 
grounds  from  one  hill  to  the  other.  With  great 
difficulty,  Baker’s  command  effected  a passage 
over  it  in  two  days..  On  the  morning  of  the  4th 
of  May,  he  was  attacked  by  a party  of  Indians, 
who  rushed  into  his  camp  at  the  dawn  of  dav  : 
lieutenants  Robeson,  and  Frazer  were  wounded, 
and  one  Indian  killed.  The  skirmish  last* - 1 but 
a few  minutes,  when  the  Indians  ffi  d.  Baker 
pursued  them  with  forty  men,  to  Finholloway 
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creek,  about  twelve  miles  from  his  camp,  hut  not 
being  able  to  come  up  with  them,  he  returned. 
The  next  morning  he  marched  fc^r  his  destination^, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  12th,  without  the  occur- 
rence of  any  difficulties,  except  from  the  delay, 
necessarily  occasioned  in  crossing  Sattilla  and  St. 
Mary’s  rivers,  which  he  effected  on  rafts,  and  by 
swimming  his  horses.  Finding  that  colonel  Elbert 
liad  not  yet  arrived,  major  William  Baker  was  de- 
tached with  forty  men  to  reconnoitre  the  country  | 
as  far  as  Cowford,  on  St.  John’s  river.  In  recon- 
noitringjre  fell  in  with  one  Barefield,  an  inhabitant 
of  the  province,  who  informed  him  that  he  had 
been  surrounded  by  fifteen  Indians,  and  taken 
prisoner,  the  preceding  morning  ; but  when  they 
were  informed  that  he  tvas  a Floridian,  they  per- 
mitted him  to  proceed  upon  his  business.  He 
also  observed  to  Baker  that  he  had  seen  two  spies 
on  their  way  to  St.  Augustine,  by  whom  he  was 
informed  that  there  was  a large  body  of  Ameri- 
can troops  on  their  march  toward  that  province, 
and  that  St.  Augustine  was  supposed  to  be  their 
destination. 

On  the  night  of  the  15th,  some  Indians  were 
discovered  near  the  camp,  and  fired  on  by  a sen- 
tinel, and  the  next  morning  about  forty  horses 
were-  missing.  Colonel  Baker  pursued  on.  the 
track  about  four  miles,  and  discovered  the  horses, 
hobbled,  along  the  margin  of  a thick  swamp, 
which  gave  strong  indications  of  an  ambuscade 
being  formed  by  the  enemy.  To  avoid  falling 
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into  it,  and  bring  off  the  horses,  required  courage 
and  caution;  as  the  number  of  the  enemy  was 
not  known  to  him.  A few  men  were  ordered  to 
dismount  and  pass  round  as  secretly  as  possible, 
and  cut  the  horses  loose ; while  the  remainder 
presented  themselves  on  open  ground  at  a dis- 
tance, to  divert  the  attention  of  the  Indians  ; and 
so  soon  as  the  horses  were  cut  loose  from  their 
fastenings,  another  party  of  the  horsemen  were 
to  charge  in  between  the  horses  and  the  swamp, 
and  drive  them  off.  This  was  effected  with  the 
loss  of  two  men  wounded,  and  four  or  five  horses 
killed.  The  Indians  pursued  them  about  a mile, 
and  though  there  wrere  but  fifteen  of  them,  Baker 
could  not  prevail  upon  his  men  to  give  them  bat- 
tle. He  retreated  to  his  camp,  paraded  ail  his 
force  and  returned  ; but  .the  Indians  had  fled  and 
set  fire  to  the  woods  to  prevent  a pursuit  upon, 
their  trail,  leaving  one  Indian  on  the  ground,  who 
had  been  killed. 

Four  days  elapsed  after  the  time  appointed  to 
form  a junction  with  colonel  Elbert,  and  no  intel- 
ligence had  been  received  from  him.  Baker  knew 
that  tne  enemy  at  St.  Augustine  were  apprized  of 
his  situation  and  knew  his  force,  which  excited 
alarm  for  the  safety  of  his  command;  but  until 
he  heard  from  Elbert,  he  was  unwilling  to  aban- 
don the  expedition.  On  the  morning  oi  the  17th 
he  determined  to  change  his  encampment,  and 
take  a position  more  favourable,  in  the  event  of 
Ids  being  overpowered  and  compelled  to  retreat. 
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He  had  marched  but  a short  distance,  when  some 
mounted  militia  and  Indians,  under  the  command 
of  colonel  M’Girth,  appeared  in  his  front  and  fired 
a gun,  which  he  supposed  to  be  a signal  for  the 
main  body  of  the  enemy  in  the  rear.  Colonel 
Baker  ordered  his  men  to  dismount  and  prepare 
for  action.  Twenty  or  thirty  fled  into  a swamp, 
without  firing  a gun.  The  remainder  dismount- 
* ed  and  a brisk  skirmish  ensued  for  about  five 
minutes,  when  the  Americans  began  to  retreat. 
The  main  body  of  the  enemy,  commanded  by 
colonel  Brown,  had  been  formed  into  three  divi- 
sions of  one  hundred  in  each  ; the  reserve  com- 
manded by  captain  Wolf,  covered  the  retreat  of 
those  engaged,  while  the  right  and  left  attempted 
to  turn  Baker’s  flanks  iinperccived  and  surround 
him.  In  this  manoeuvre,  the  enemy  so  well  suc- 
ceeded, that  Baker  was  obliged  to  retreat  into  the 
swamp  through  a galling  fire.  Baker  narrowly 
escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  in 
consequence  of  one  of  his  men  having  mounted 
his  horse  and  rode  him  off*. 

The  American  loss  in  this  defeat  was  eight 
killed,  of  whom  five  were  murdered  by  the  In- 
dians after  they  were  taken  prisoners,  nine  wound- 
ed, and  thirty  one  including  part  of  the  wounded, 
were  taken  prisoners.  Among  the  killed,  were 
lieutenants  Frazer  and  M’Gowen,  lieutenant 
Robeson,  wounded,  and  captains  Few  and  Wil- 
liams, prisoners.  Thomas  Coleman  was  drown- 
ed crossing  Sattilla  river.  Colonel  Baker  and  the 
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remains  of  his  command,  fled  in  small  parties  and 
in  great  confusion  from  the  scene  of  action,  which 
was  near  Nassau  river.  Some  of  them  joined 
colonel  Elbert,  and  the  remainder  reached  the 
settlements  in  Georgia,  in  small  parties. 

Head  winds,  boisterous  weather,  and  the  want 
of  pilots  who  were  acquainted  with  the  southern 
inland  navigation ; rendered  colonel  Elbert’s 
share  in  the  expedition,  as  useless  as  colonel  Ba- 
ker’s, though  not  so  fatal.  He  did  not  reach  St. 
Mary’s  until  six  days  after  the  time  the  junction 
was  to  have  been  formed  with  B iker  at  Sawpit 
bluff.  In  attempting  to  pass  through  Amelia  river, 
one  of  the  gallies  grounded,  and  two  days  were  ex- 
hausted in  vain  efforts  to  pass  through  the  narrow’s. 

Lieutenant  Robert  Ward,  of  the  second  regi- 
ment, was  ordered  bv  Elbert  to  land  with  a party 
of  men  and  march  to  the  soudiern  extremity  of  the 
island;  and  on  his  way,  to  secure  all  the  inhabit- 
ants, to  prevent  the  enemy  from  gaining  intelli- 
gence of  Elbert’s  approach.  A detachment  of  the 
enemy  had  been  landed  on  the  south  end  of  the 
island,  to  watch  the  motions  of  Elbert ; and  die 
landing  of  Want’s  party  was  communicated  to 
the  enemy  by  a spy.  A small  boat  was  immedi- 
ately despatched  to  give  the  alarm  to  an  armed 
vessel,  at  anchor  to  the  southward  of  the  island. 
Alarm  guns  were  fired,  and  answered  at  the  en- 
trance of  St.  John’s  river. 

About  eleven  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
20th  of  May,  \\  ard’s  party  was  atucked  by  an 
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equal  number  of  the  enemy,  who  had  marched  up 
the  island  to  meet  him.  The  contest  was  pretty 
equal  for  ten  minutes.  The  enemy  retreated  to- 
ward a low  ground,  covered  with  thick  low 
woods,  favourable  to  cover  a retreat.  Ward 
advanced  in  front  of  his  men,  with  a precipi- 
tancy, bordering  on  imprudence  and  received  a 
mortal  wound,  of  which  he  died  an  hour  after, 
and  two  of  his  men  wrere  wounded.  The  loss 
sustained  by  the  enemy,  if  any,  was  not  known. 
The  pursuit  was  not  carried  beyond  the  margin 
of  the  thicket,  wrhere  lieutenant  Ward  fell. 

On  the  19th,  thirteen  of  colonel  Baker’s  men 
joined  colonel  Elbert,  and  gave  him  an  account 
of  the  disaster  at  Nassau  river : but  as  they  wrere 
among  the  first  who  fled,  could  give  no  detail  of 
the  particulars.  On  the  21st,  three  others  joined 
and  informed  him,  that  the  number  opposed  to 
Baker,  was  about  three  hundred  and  fifty,  com- 
posed of  British  regulars,  Florida  rangers,  Indians, 
and  a few  Florida  militia.  These  three  men,  with 
five  others,  were  taken  prisoners  by  M’Girth, 
and  put  under  the  care  of  an  Indian  guard.  The 
Indians  fell  upon  them  unexpectedly,  killed  the 
other  five  with  knives  and  hatchets,  and  in  the 
confusion,  with  great  difficulty,  they  effected  their 
escape.  They  conjectured  that  about  one  half 
of  Baker’s  men  were  killed,  wounded,  and  taken 
prisoners,  and  supposed  that  their  commander 
Was  among  that  number. 
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The  enemy  acknowledged  that  Baker,  and 
-bout  fifty  of  his  men,  acted  with  great  courage 
. ;(j  resolution,  and  that  if  the  remainder  had  foU 
lowed  the  example,  a retreat  might  have  been  ef- 
fected with  an  inconsiderable  loss.  The  enemy 
bd  been  apprized  that  Baker  was  on  his  march, 
and  that  Elbert  was  approaching  by  water.  Cor- 
rect information  had  also  been  received  of  the 
number  which  constituted  the  two  American  de- 
tachments. The  commanding-officer  at  St.  Au- 
gustine ordered  a detachment  of  artillery  to  de- 
,nd  a battery  which  had  been  erected  at  Hester’s 
bln  SI  A schooner  mounting  ten  guns,  and  an 

armed  sloop  were  ordered  to  defend  the  inland 
passage,  between  Amelia  island  and  the  main 
land,  against  small  boats  ; well  knowing  that  the 
depth  of  water  would  not  admit  the  American 
gullies  to  pass  through. 

Elbert’s  party  of  observation  from  the  south 
end  of  the  island,  informed  him  that  two  vessels, 
one  of  fourteen  and  the  other  of  sixteen  guns, 
were  standing  off  and  on  over  the  bar,  evidently 
with  the  intention  to  intercept  the  gallies,  if  any 
attempt  was  made  to  pass  them  round  on  the  out- 
ride of  the  island.  Elbert  had  laid  up  an  ample 
stock  of  flour,  but  his  other  provisions,  calculat- 
ing on  supplies  in  Florida,  were  nearly  exhausted, 
i he  tedious  time  which  had  been  spent  in  con- 
tending against  head  winds  and  shoal  water; 
constantly  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
crouded  in  small  vessels;  created  despondency 
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and  disease.  These  circumstances,  combined 
with  the  defeat  of  colonel  Baker,  caused  him  to 
relinquish  ail  prospects  of  success,  and  compelled 
him  to  abandon  the  expedition.  He  accordingly 
reported  his  condition  and  determination  to  gene- 
ral M’Intosh,  and  to  president  Gwinnett,  by  ex- 
press. He  retreated  to  Frederica,  and  from  thence 
was  ordered  to  Sunbury.  Such  was  the  issue  of 
president  Gwinnett’s  wild  expedition,  from  which 
he  vainly  calculated  on  annexing  another  pro- 
vince to  the  United  States. 

The  command  of  the  southern  army  had  been 
confided  to  general  Robert  Howre,  about  the  close 
of  the  year  1776,  who  had  fixed  his  head  quar- 
ters in  Charleston.  When  it  was  known  to  Howe, 
that  colonel  Fuser  had  reduced  fort  M’Intosh,  it 
was  also  conjectured  that  he  would  invade  Geor- 
gia with  such  a formidable  force,  as  the  troops 
in  that  state  would  not  be  competent  to  resist. 
The  commanding-general  ordered  lieutenant-co- 
lonel Marion,  of  South-Carolina,  to  embark  six 
hundred  men  in  boats  and  small  vessels,  with  four 
held  pieces,  a quantity  of  ammunition,  camp 
equipage,  intrenching  tools,  and  provisions,  to 
proceed  immediately,  by  the  inland  passage  to 
Savannah.  Colonel  Thompson’s  regiment  march- 
ed to  Purysburgh  on  Savannah  river.  Before 
these  troops  arrived,  which  was  about  the  15th  of 
March,  Fuser  had  retreated  to  Florida. 

The  term  for  which  the  North- Carolina  mi- 
litia were  called  into  service,  had  expired,  and 
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:1s?y  insisted  upon  being  discharged.  This  re- 
duction of  Howe’s  force,  compelled  him  to  with- 
draw all  the  Carolina  troops  from  Georgia,  to  de- 
fend the  sea-coast  of  their  own  state.  The  con- 
tinental troops  in  Georgia,  consisted  of  M’lntosh’s 
brigade,  which  had  never  been  completed,  and 
numbers  of  the  recruits,  unaccustomed  to  a 
southern  climate,  were  carried  off  by  disease. 

The  paper  medium  which  had  been  necessa- 
rily put  into  circulation,  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  war,  passed  for  a short  time,  at  par,  with  the 
precious  metals.  The  exertions  of  congress, 
were  supported  by  the  different  state  legislatures, 
in  the  infliction  of  penalties  upon  such  individu- 
als as  refused  to  receive  it  at  par  with  gold  and 
silver,  in  exchange  for  any  commodities  they 
might  offer  for  sale.  Those  who  attempted  to 
lessen  its  value,  were  deemed  enemies  to  the 
cause  of  freedom,  and  treated  accordingly.  Patri- 
otism had  its  influence  for  a time,  but  the  think  - 
ing money  maker,  looked  forward  for  the  sources 
of  its  eventual  redemption.  The  depreciation 
had  thrown  such  a flood  of  it  into  circulation,  that 
the  hopes  of  reducing  it  by  taxation  were  vision- 
ary. The  sole  purposes  for  which  the  war  had 
been  commenced,  were  at  variance  with  every 
system  which  could  be  devised  by  congress,  to 
re. conduct  it  to  the  public  treasury,  reduce  the 
quantity,  and  support  its  credit.  The  revenue 
i nduced  nothing,  and  the  amount  of  taxes  which 
o'ould  be  imposed  with  safety,  upon  people  who 
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xvere  fighting  against  the  system  of  heavy  taxu. 
tion,  was  found  to  be,  but  a drop  in  the  bucket. 
The  militia  had  already  felt  all  the  miseries  of  a 
camp  life,  which  could  be  produced,  by  their  dis- 
orderly conduct  and  ungovernable  dispositions. 
The  exaggerated  form*  in  which  their  sufferings 
were  represented  to  their  neighbours  when  they 
returned  home,  produced  the  greatest  reluctance 
to  taking  the  field,  when  their  services  were  re- 
quired. Large  sums  were  offered  by  individu- 
als for  substitutes  in  addition  to  the  pay  allowed 
by  government. 

The  Georgia  continental  officers,  who  had 
been  ordered  on  the  recruiting  service,  made  but 
little  progress  in  filling  their  companies.  The 
unty  and  pay  which  were  allowed  by  the  gene- 
vernment,  for  a whole  year,  were  not  equal 
tu  sums  which  were  offered  by  the  militia  for 
bstitutes  to  serve  for  only  three  months.  Those 
o were  disposed  to  enter  the  service,  preferred 
\ort  militia  campaign,  where  they  could  do  as 
iuey  pleased  ; to  entering  the  regular  service  for 
thi  ce  years,  where  they  would  be  compelled  to 
under  those  strict  rules  of  discipline,  neces- 
othe  government  of  a camp,  and  to  qualify 
ror  the  field  of  battle. 

.an  early  period  cf  the  war,  general  Washi- 
ngton had  discovered  the  evils  arising  from  short 
enlistments  and  a dependancc  on  militia.  As  it 
progressed,  he  urged  with  arguments,  which  ap- 
peared to  have  been  almost  irresistible,  for  the 
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raising  of  regiments  for  the  war ; but  his  experi- 
ence and  sound  reasoning,  do  not  appear  to  have 
produced  that  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  mem. 
bers  of  congress,  which  was  proved  by  succeeding 
events.  The  time  to  apply  those  remedies,  had 
in  a great  measure  been  suffered  to  pass,  until 
the  disease  became  almost  incurable.  The  con- 
tinual  exertions  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  were 
at  length  yielded  to,  and  the  regiments  were  order- 
ed to  be  completed  with  men  enlisted  for  three 
years,  or  during  the  war.  The  greatest  exertions 
on  the  part  of  the  officers  in  Georgia,  as  well  as 
in  the  other  states,  produced  but  few  recruits. 

The  exposed  situation  of  the  southern  fron- 
tier made  it  necessary  for  the  commanding  officer 
to  order  the  recruits  to  the  posts  on  the  Alata- 
maha  in  small  detachments,  as  they  were  enlisted. 
About  twenty  of  these  recruits,  under  the  com- 
mand of  lieutenants  Brown  and  Anderson,  were 
ordered  to  fort  Howe.  Within  two  piiles  of  their 
destination,  they  were  way-laid  by  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  loyalists  and  Indians,  passing 
through  a thick  bay  swamp.  The  surprise  was 
complete  ; fourteen  men  were  killed,  and  the  offi- 
cers who  were  mounted,  and  the  other  six  nar- 
rowly escaped. 

This  di&0£trous  event  was  communicated  to 
colonel  Scriven  the  next  morning,  uho  with  the 
southern  militia,  and  lieutenant-colonel  John 
M’Intosh  with  the  regulars  from  Darien,  r c* 
Paired  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  buried  the 
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dead;  who  had  been  scalped,  and  their  bodies 
so  much  mangled,  that  only  a few  of  them  were 
known.  These  allies  of  his  Britannic  majesty, 
were  not  satisfied  with  taking  away  the  life: 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  ripped  open  with 
knives,  and  the  intestines  strewed  about  on  the 
ground.  The  enemy  had  retreated  across  the 
river,  at  Reid’s  bluff,  and  taken  the  direction  to 
St.  Au  gustine.  The  proportion  of  loyalists,  who 
accompanied  the  Indians  on  this  incursion,  could 
not  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  accuracy, 
by  those  who  escaped.  The  English  language 
Was  heard  distinctly  pronounced,  and  many  were 
seen  in  the  usual  dress  of  white  men.  The  whole 
frontier  continued  to  be  harassed  by  small  parties 
of  loyalists  and  Indians,  and  the  state  was  too  weak 
to  act  otherwise,  than  on  the  defensive. 

On  the  night  of  the  31st  of  July,  a party  of 
Indians  crossed  Ogechee  river,  near  Morgan’s 
fort,  knocker]  in  the  door,  and  rushed  into  the 
house  of  Samuel  Delk,  who  was  not  at  home. 
His  wife  and  four  of  his  children  were  killed  and 
scalped,  and  his  eldest  daughter,  about  fourteen 
years  of  age,  was  carried  off  in  captivity.  The 
fate  of  this  hapless  innocent  girl,  was  never  ascer- 
tained. The  Indians  were  pursued  by  a detach- 
ment under  the  command  of  lieutenants  Little, 
and  Alexander,  about  forty  miles,  where  the  In- 
dians had  parted  in  order  to  hunt.  The  only  dis- 
covery which  was  made,  relative  to  the  unfortun- 
ate fate  of  the  female  prisoner,  was  some  hair  that 
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\cas  found  near  the  Oconee  river,  which  appeared 
to  have  been  cut  off  her  head  : this  induced  her 
father,  to  hope,  that  she  had  shared  the  fate  of  the 
rest  of  his  family.  1 say  hope,  because  it  is  well 
known  for  what  purpose  a female’s  life  is  spared, 
and  she  carried  into  captivity,  by  a savage  foe. 
Many  damning  proofs  of  this  fact,  could  be  re- 
corded in  this  volume.  Such  was  the  warfare, 
and  such  were  the  allies  of  Great-Britain,  against 
the  United*  States. 

On  the  10tn  of  August,  a British  armed  ves- 
sel anchored  in  St.  Andrew’s  sound,  between 
Cumberland  and  Jekyl  Islands.  Some  boats  were 
manned  from  the  crew  and  proceeded  to  St.  Si- 
mon’s Island.  Captain  Arthur  Carney,  and  five 
others  were  taken  prisoners  : several  negroes  and 
as  much  household  furniture  as  the  boats  could 
contain,  were  carried  off  and  the  vessel  proceeded 
to  St.  Augustine.  Carney  joined  the  enemy,  and 
became  an  active  partizan  in  the  royal  cause.  His 
name  was  stricken  from  the  rolls  of  the  American 
army  as  a traitor  and  deserter  ; his  property  con- 
fiscated and  his  person  banished  forever. 

Men  who  have  rendered  themselves  conspicu- 
ous by  acts  of  treason,  have  a just  claim  to  parti- 
cular notice  in  the  history  of  their  country.  Cap- 
tain Arthur  Carney  who  had  been  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  fourth  company  of  infantry 
in  the  first  continental  battalion  in  Georgia,  igno- 
miniously  abandoned  the  cause  of  his  country  and 
joined  the  enemy  in  St.  Augustine;  his  mind 
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does  not  appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  stored 
with  information,  to  qualify  him  for  the  practice 
of  great  yillanies ; but  to  acts  of  a petty  kind, 
his  exertions  compensated  for  the  deficiency  of 
his  talents : his  residence  was  favourable  to  his 
purposes,  and  under  cover  of  his  commission, 
they  were  practised  for  a considerable  time  with- 
out suspicion*  He  resided  between  the  Alata- 
Jnaha  and  St.  Mary's  rivers,  where  himself  and 
many  others  owned  large  herds  of  cattle.  After 
his  own  stock  had  been  exhausted,  in  secret  sales 
to  the  enemy,  he  aided  them  in  the  collection  cf 
others  wrhich  belonged  to  the  Americans.  Sus- 
picion  at  length  alarmed  him  and  he  threw  him- 
self in  the  way  of  the  enemy,  under  pretence  of 
being  carried  off  a prisoner;  and  afterward  himself 
and  his  son,  took  an  active  share  in  the  royal  cause. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Georgia  and 
South- Carolina,  encouraged  by  the  rapid  increase 
of  horned  cattle,  without  the  trouble  of  furnishing 
tvinter  food,  or  anyr  other  expense,  except  for  the 
employment  of  a few  herdsmen  ; had  purchased 
large  droves,  and  placed  them  between  the  Alata- 
maha  and  St.  Mary’s  rivers,  where  the  country 
furnished  a plentiful  supply  of  pasturage,  during 
the  whole  year.  Colonel  Daniel  M’Girth  and 
many  a t his  associates,  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  ccuntn  and  made  frequent  incursions  to  drive 
off  cattle  for  the  supplies  of  the  enemy  at  St.  Au- 
gustine. It  is  said  that  the  number  driven  off  for 
this  purpose,  is  moderately  estimated  at  ten  thou- 
sand. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

/ 

AT  the  meeting  of  the  assembly  in  Savannah, 
on  the  8th  of  May,  Noble  W.  Jones,  was  appoint- 
ed speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  ; John 
Adam  Truitlen,  governor;  Jonathan  Bryan,  John 
Houstoun,  Thomas  Chisolm,  William  Holzen- 
dorf,  John  Fulton,  John  Jones,  John  Walton, 
William  Few,  Arthur  Fort,  John  Coleman,  Ben- 
jamin Andrews,  and  William  Peacock,  Esquires, 
members  of  the  executive  council ; and  Samuel 
Stirk,  secretary.  On  the  3d  of  June,  the  assent* 
bly  passed  a resolution  to  raise  two  battalions,  un- 
der the  denomination  of  minute  men,  for  the  per- 
manent defence  of  the  frontier,  to  be  enlisted  for 
two  years.  Large  bounties  and  premiums  were 
offered  to  the  officers  and  men.  The  platoon  of- 
ficers were  not  to  be  commissioned  until  they  had 
completed  their  quotas  of  men,  none  of  whom 
Were  to  be  enlisted  in  the  state.  To  encourage 
exertions  in  the  recruiting  service,  the  rank  of  the 
platoon  officers,  was  to  be  governed  bv  the  num- 
ber of  men,  each  officer  recruited.  The  greatest 
exertions  were  excited,  by  this  extraordinary  rule 
for  promotion,  though  its  defects,  in  many  in- 
stances, were  destructive  to  military  discipline. 
There  are  many  men  who  are  well  calculated  for 
recruiting  sergeants,  who  would  not  be  at  all 
qualified  to  command  a company. 
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The  scarcity  of  provisions  in  the  country, 
particularly  of  the  bread  kind,  which  had  been 
occasioned  by  the  constant  employment  of  the 
miiitia,  became  alarming.  To  remedy  the  evil 
as  much  as  possible,  the  governor  prohibited  by 
proclamation,  the  exportation  of  rice,  corn,  flour, 
and  all  other  kinds  of  provisions,  which  might  be 
required  for  the  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants,  or 
of  the  army.  Another  proclamation  was  issued, 
inflicting  fines  and  penalties  upon  those  who 
should  be  found  guilty  of  undervaluing  the  state 
bills  of  credit ; but  as  there  was  no  fund  for  the 
ultimate  redemption  of  the  paper  money,  its  value 
lessened  every  day.  An  act  of  assembly  was  pass- 
ed to  enforce  the  authority  of  such  provincial 
statutes  of  the  British  code,  as  were  not  at  vari- 
ance with  the  new  constitution,  or  repealed  by  a 
state  law.  A land  office  was  opened  to  encour- 
age an  increase  of  settlers  from  the  other  states, 
with  offers  of  land  upon  advantageous  terms. 

Previous  to  the  raising  of  the  minute  battali- 
ons, the  protection  of  the  western  division  cf  the 
state,  had  been  confided  to  colonel  Marbury’s  re- 
giment of  dragoons.  When  he  was  relieved  from 
this  service,  his  regiment  wasdistributed  into  rang- 
ing parties,  south  of  Alatamaha  river,  to  act  against 
the  incursions  of  M’Girth : but  the  extensive 
country  he  had  to  defend,  intersperced  with  a vast 
Humber  of  swamps,  thickly  covered  with  shrub- 
bery, enabled  his  cunning  and  expert  adversary, 
to  accomplish  his  purposes,  either  by  stratagem 
or  force. 
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Late  in  the  year  1777,  the  command  in  the 
southern  states,  was  confided  to  major-general 
Hubert  Howe,  who  removed  his  head-quarters 
from  Charleston  to  Savannah,  early  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year.  On  the  8th  of  January,  the  assem- 
bly met  in  Savannah,  and  John  Houstoun,  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Truitlen,  in  the  government 
of  Georgia.  The  project  of  reducing  East  Flo- 
rida was  still  cherished ; and  in  order  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  its  accomplish- 
ment, the  governor  suggested  to  general  Howe, 
the  probable  force  he  would  be  able  to  bring  into 
the  field,  and  the  gratification  he  should  feel  in 
co-operating  with  him  on  an  expedition,  which 
had  so  long  engaged  the  attention  of  Georgia. 
Howe  agreed  to  exercise  his  reflections  upon  the 
proposition,  and  finally  agreed  to  its  adoption. 

About  this  time,  a party  of  loyalists,  princi- 
pally inhabitants  of  the  interior  of  South  Carolina, 
embodied  near  Ninety-six,  and  crossed  Savannah 
river,  forty  miles  below  Augusta ; where  they 
were  joined  by  a party  of  the  same  description 
from  Georgia,  commanded  by  colonel  Thomas. 
They  took  possession  of  some  boats,  on  the  way 
from  Augusta  to  Savannah  with  corn  and  flour ; 
and  after  supplying  themselves  with  as  much  as 
they  wanted,  the  remainder  was  destroyed  and 
the  boats  sunk.  This  body  consisting  of  four 
hundred  men,  supplied  their  wants  on  their  route 
to  East- Florida,  and  added  to  the  distress  of  the 
inhabitants,  by  the  destruction  of  such  provisions 
as  they  did  not  use. 
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This  augmentation  to  the  enemy’s  force  on 
the  south, heightened  the  zeal  of  its  advocates; 
and  gave  a spur  to  the  action  of -the  expedition. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  movements  of  the  enemy  at 
Pensacola,  as  well  as  the  preparations  at  St.  John’s 
and  St.  Mary’s  rivers,  gave  strong  indications  of 
a formidable  attack  upon  Georgia.  The  proba- 
bility was  strengthened  by  reports,  which  were 
entitled  to  some  credit,  that  a re-inforcement  of 
British  troops  was  expected  at  St.  Augustine. 

To  counteract  the  operations  of  the  enemy, 
general  Howe  determined  to  embody  his  disposa- 
ble forces,  and  act  offensively  or  defensively,  as 
the  condition  of  his  army  might  justify.  The 
weak  state  of  Georgia,  rendered  it  incapable  of 
self  defence  ; consequently  general  Howe  could 
calculate  on  very  little  aid  from  its  militia.  It 
was  assailable  on  every  side  ; no  where  prepared 
for  defence ; many  of  the  people  disaffected  to  the 
American  cause ; the  militia  but  few  in  number, 
almost  without  arms  or  ammunition ; and  the 
Creek  Indians,  with  their  much  dreaded  imple- 
ments of  war,  ready  to  join  their  British  allies. 
Property  was  but  of  secondary  consideration, 
when  the  aged,  the  helpless,  and  the  infant,  were 
so  ill  fated  as  to  fall  into  such  hands. 

General  Howe’s  regulars,  who  were  in  condi- 
tion to  take  the  field,  did  not  exceed  five  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  the  militia,  who  were  called  from 
the  western  division  of  Georgia,  left  that  quarter 
almost  defenceless.  Howe  ordered  a re-inforce* 
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jncnt  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  continental  infantry* 
and  thirty  artillerists,  with  two  field  pieces,  under 
the  command  of  colonel  C.  C.  Pinckney,  to  join 
him  from  Charleston  ; and  called  on  the  governor 
of  Georgia  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  militia.  He 
also  ordered  colonel  Bull’s  and  col  nel  William- 
son’s regiments  of  Carolina  militia,  to  rendezvous 
at  Purysburgh,  fifteen  miles  above  Savannah. 

James  Mercer  from  St.  Augustine,  arrived  at 
Savannah  on  the  21st  of  April,  and  was  examined 
on  oath  before  William  Stephens,  attorney-gene- 
ral. He  stated  that  he  sailed  from  St.  Augustine 
on  the  i7th,  under  pretence  of  coming  to  St. 
John’s;  that  a number  of  troops  under  the  com- 
mand of  general  Provost,  had  marched,  and  were 
destined  for  Alatamaha  ; three  hundred  loyalists 
had  arrived  at  St.  Mary’s  from  the  interior  of 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  had  placed  themselves 
under  the  command  of  colonel  Brown;  and  that 
seven  hundred  more  were  on  their  march,  and 
soon  expected;  that  an  express  had  brought  in- 
telligence from  the  Creek  nation,  that  a body  of 
Indians  were  on  their  march  to  join  general  Pro- 
vost, on  the  Alatamaha ; and  that  the  object  of 
tills  combined  force,  was  to  attack  Georgia. 

At  this  time  colonel  Elbert  was  posted  at  fort 
Howe.  He  had  been  informed  that  the  brigantine 
Hinchenbrook,  the  sloop  Rebecca,  and  a prize 
brig  were  lying  at  Frederica.  He  marched  with 
three  hundred  men  to  Darien,  where  hev  were 
embarked  on  board  of  three  gallies  ; — the  Wash- 
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ington,  captain  Hardy;  the  Lee,  captain  Brad, 
dock  ; and  the  Bulloch,  captain  Hatcher  ; and  a 
detachment  of  artillery,  under  captain  Young,  on 
board  of  a fiat.  With  this  force  he  effected  a 
landing  at  Pike’s  bluff,  about  a mile  and  an  half 
from  Frederica  ; leaving  colonel  John  White  on 
board  of  the  Lee ; captain  George  Melvin  on 
board  of  the  Washington  ; and  lieutenant  Pettey 
on  board  of  the  Bulloch;  each  with  a detachment 
of  troops,  equal  to  offensive  or  defensive  opera- 
tions. Immediately  after  landing,  Elbert  detach- 
ed major  Roberts  and  lieutenant  Rae  with  one 
hundred  men,  who  marched  up  to  the  town  and 
took  three  marines  and  three  sailors  of  the  Hin- 
chenbrook’s  crew:  as  it  was  then  late  in  the  night, 
the  gallies  did  not  engage  until  the  next  morning, 
for  which  purpose  they  drew  up  in  order.  The 
unexpected  attack  damped  the  spirits  of  the  ene- 
my, and  they  took  to  their  boats  and  escaped  down 
the  river.  Captain  Ellis  of  the  Hinchenbrook 
Was  drowned,  and  nine  of  his  crew  taken  prison- 
ers. Colonel  White  and  captain  Melvin  took  the 
prize  brig  without  opposition  : the  crew  follow- 
ed the  example  of  their  companions,  took  to  their 
boats  and  escaped. 

The  success  attending  this  enterprise,  encour- 
aged colonel  Elbert  in  making  an  attempt  against 
the  Galatea,  anchored  at  the  north  end  ol  Jekyl 
Inland,  for  which  purpose  he  manned  the  Hin- 
chenbrook and  the  sloop  from  the  gallies ; but 
while  he  was  making  his  preparations,  the  Galates 
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hoisted  sail  and  put  to  sea.  When  the  success 
of  this  enterprise  was  made  known  in  Georgia, 
it  had  a good  effect  upon  the  dispirited  militia, 
and  general  Howe  considered  it  a favourable  mo- 
ment  to  carry  on  the  expedition  against  Florida. 

On  board  of  the  Hinchenbrook,  three  hun* 
dred  suits  of  uniform  clothing  weie  found,  be- 
longing to  colonel  Pinckney’s  regiment,  taken  in 
the  Hitter,  which  had  been  freighted  with  clothing 
for  the  continental  troops  in  the  southern  depart- 
ment, and  had  been  captured  by  a British  priva- 
teer off  Charleston.  The  prisoners  informed  co- 
lonel Elbert,  that  general  Provost  was  on  his 
march  to  attack  Georgia,  that  the  vessels  taken 
by  him  were  destined  to  Sunbury,  where  they* 
were  to  join  general  Provost,  who  calculated  that 
the  weak  state  of  the  garrison  at  that  place,  would 
enable  him  to  gain  possession  of  it  with  little  or  no 
opposition.  The  clothing  found  on  board  of  the 
Hinchenbrook  was  to  be  distributed  among  the 
loyalists,  who  were  marching  from  Augustine, 
and  other  insurgents  who  were  expected  to  join 
them  after  their  arrival.  Brown’s  regiment  of 
rangers  was  to  be  completed  and  put  in  uniform. 
Preceding  events  compared  with  this  narrative, 
gave  it  a claim  to  credit ; though  it  appeared  a 
little  extraordinary  that  a commanding-officer 
should  make  such  a public  disclosure  of  his  in- 
tentions, unnecessarily,  to  his  own  disadvantage. 

General  Howe  gave  orders  to  colonel  Pinck- 
ney, to  join  him  with  all  expedition,  and  marched 
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with  all  his  force  to  fort  Howe.  Before  he  reached 
his  destination,  colonel  M’Girth  with  a party  of 
refugees  had  penetrated  the  Midway  settlement, 
where  he  was  opposed  by  superior  force  and  com- 
pelled to  retreat  to  St.  Mary’s.  When  general 
Provost  was  informed  of  general  Howe’s  move- 
ments, his  attention  was  directed  to  the  repairs  of 
his  points  of  defence  on  St.  Mary’s  and  St.  John’s 
rivers,  and  in  making  such  other  arrangements  as 
were  best  calculated  for  the  defence  of  the  pro- 
vince. Fort  Ton}  n was  put  in  the  best  state  that 
its  situation  would  admit,  and  cannon  mounted 
for  its  defence.  This  fort  was  on  the  St.  Mary’s 
river,  and  some  distance  in  advance  of  his  other 
works.  The  ground  was  not  well  calculated  for 
defence  ; nor  could  the  garrison  be  withdrawn, 
in  the  event  of  a siege. 

General  Howe  arrived  at  the  Alatamaha  on  the 
20th  of  May,  where  he  waited  for  his  reinforce- 
ments. He  drew  a favourable  conclusion  from 
the  division  of  the  enemy’s  force,  in  fortifying  the 
outposts  imagining  that  they  would  fall  by  detail, 
and  that  thereby  his  conquest  would  be  easy  and 
certain.  The  British  works  on  St.  John’s  river, 
were  formidable.  A battery  waserected  on  each 
side,  mounted  with  cannon,  covering  some  armed 
vessels  in  the  harbour. 

The  favourable  prospect  held  out  by  general 
Howe,  for  reducing  this  asylum  for  robbery  ; un- 
der the  control  of  the  American  government  ; was 
goon  spread  over  Georgia  and  Carolina,  and  Howe 
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. mid  not  have  conceived  a project  which  would 
lave  been  more  popular,  among  all  ranks  of  the 
community  who  were  attached  to  the  cause  of 
freedom,  than  the  one  which  he  now  contem- 
plated. Every  plan  which  had  been  adopted  by 
the  American  government  to  keep  the  Creek 
Indians  quiet,  and  prevent  them  from  taking  an 
active  share  in  the  war,  had  failed.  The  claims 
which  had  been  always  successful,  in  the  form  of 
presents,  to  the  warriors  and  chiefs,  were  irre- 
sistable,  when  accompanied  by  assurances  that 
regular  supplies  should  be  furnished  for  the  use 
of  the  nation  at  large.  To  comply  with  these  pro- 
mises, was  completely  in  the  power  of  Great-Bri- 
tain,  through  the  medium  of  her  merchants  in  East 
and  West- Florida. 

The  American  government  could  offer  no  in- 
ducements, by  which  Indian  friendship  is  usually 
acquired.  Presents  of  such  kind  as  would  be  ac- 
ceptable, could  not  be  procured.  Ammunition 
was  too  important  to  their  own  defence,  and  its 
scarcity  was  so  severely  felt,  that  her  troops  often 
fled  from  the  field  of  battle  for  want  of  it.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  deciding  upon  the  part  which 
would  be  taken  by  the  Indians,  where  such  pow- 
erful allurements  were  held  out  upon  one  side, 
and  nothing  but  the  justice  of  a national  cause, 
held  out  upon  the  other.  Add  to  this,  an  open 
door  to  the  pillage  of  a country,  which  afforded 
neither  the  means  of  offensive  nor  defensive  ope- 
rations. 
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General  Howe’s  army  was  badly  supplied 
with  munitions  of  war ; which  ultimately  tended 
to  the  destruction  of  his  plans.  On  the  25th  of 
May,  he  crossed  the  Alatamaha  river  and  encamp, 
ed  at  Reid’s  bluff.  The  distressing  effects,  which 
must  always  arise  from  placing  an  army  under 
more  than  one  head,  already  began  to  appear. 
The  governor  of  Georgia  had  taken  the  field  at 
the  head  of  her  militia,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  general  Howe,  had  ordered  the  gallies 
to  proceed  up  the  river  to  Beard’s  bluff,  fifty  miles 
above  the  influence  of  the  tide.  The  shallows  in 
the  river,  and  the  force  of  the  current,  rendered 
obedience  to  this  order  impracticable.  On  this 
occasion  Howe  made  some  ill  natured  comments, 
reflecting  on  the  governor's  generalship,  at  which 
the  latter  took  offence.  To  this  misunderstand- 
ing and  the  want  of  munitions  of  uar  ; was  attrib- 
uted, the  final  failure  of  the  expedition.  Though 
governor  Houstoun  was  a man  of  great  political 
talents,  his  military  skill  had  never  been  tested  by 
experiment;  and  when  the  militia  of  his  own 
state  were  called  into  service,  the  constitution 
gave  him  a right  to  the  supreme  command.  Gen- 
eral Howe  was  aware  of  this,  and  did  not  assume 
the  power  of  hastening  his  movements,  but  in  his 
private ' letters,  complained  that  they  were  very 
tardy. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  the  continental  troops, 
under  the  command  of  colonel  Elbert,  marched 
for  Sattilia  river,  with  orders  to  take  possession  of 
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d.e  ferry,  collect  such  boats  as  he  could  find,  and 
throw  up  some  works  on  each  side  to  facilitate  the 
advance,  or  cover  the  retreat  of  the  army,  as  cir- 
cumstances might  require.  Howe  complained 
that  the  tardy  movements  of  the  militia  under 
governor  Houstoun  and  colonel  Williamson,  had 
riven  time  to  the  enemy  to  put  Florida  in  such  a 
state  of  defence,  as  to  counteract  his  plans.  He 
had  agreed  to  form  a junction  with  commodore 
Bowen,  at  St.  Mary’s,  on  the  12th  of  June;  there- 
fore he  was  obliged  to  march  from  Reid’s  bluff 
before  the  militia  arrived.  He  proceeded  without 
interruption,  except  from  small  parties  of  the  ene- 
my, to  St.  Mary’s  river,  where  he  found  fort  To- 
ny n had  been  evacuated  and  demolished.  A de- 
tachment of  the  enemy  had  halted  at  Alligator 
creek,  fourteen  miles  south  of  fort  Tonyn,  but 
prepared  to  retreat  with  security,  should  they  be 
pressed  by  the  Americans.  Information  was  re- 
ceived, that  twelve  hundred  men  had  marched 
from  St.  Augustine  toward  St.  John’s,  and  that 
two  gallies,  laden  with  twenty-four  pounders  and 
other  heavy  cannon,  were  sent  round  to  the  en- 
trance of  St.  John’s  river,  to  dispute  the  passage 
of  the  Americans,  or  to  aid  in  a general  engage- 
ment, if  prudence  would  justify  the  risk. 

An  intelligent  deserter  from  the  enemv,  gave 
the  following  account  of  the  British  force  in  East- 
Elorida.  Eight  hundred  regular  troops,  one  hun- 
dred Florida  rangers,  one  hundred  and  fifty  pro- 
vincial militia,  three  hundred  and  fifty  loyalists, 
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from  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  and  two  hundred 
Indians ; making  a total  of  fifteen  hundred  and 
fifty.  In  this  stage  of  the  campaign,  a letter  from 
general  Howe,  dated  July  5th,  at  the  ruins  of  fort 
Tonyn,  will  give  the  best  impressions  of  his  feel- 
ings. 

“ I have  been  waiting  for  the  gallies  first, 
and  after  their  arrival,  a tedious  time  for  the  mili- 
tia of  this  state,  and  for  the  long  expected  coming 
of  colonel  Williamson  and  our  countrymen  with 
him.  In  short,  if  L am  ever  again  to  depend  up- 
on operations  I have  no  right  to  guide,  an  : men 
I have  no  right  to  command  ; I shall  deem  it  then, 
as  I now  do,  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  incidents 
of  my  life.  Had  we  been  able  to  move  at  once, 
and  those  I expected  would  have  been  foremost, 
had  only  been  as  ready  as  we  were,  a blow  might 
have  been  given  to  our  enemies,  which  would 
have  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  have  disturbed 
us,  at  least  not  hastily  ; and  perhaps  have  been 
attended  with  consequences  more  important  than 
the  most  sanguine  could  have  expected  ; but  de- 
layed beyond  all  possible  supposition,  embarass- 
ed, disappointed,  perplexed,  and  distressed  beyond 
expression ; the  utmost  we  could  now  achieve, 
will  be  a poor  compensation  for  the  trouble  and 
fatigue  we  have  undergone,  excepting  we  may  be 
allowed  to  suppose  (what  I truly,  think  has  been 
effected)  that  the  movements  we  have  made,  have 
drove  back  the  enemy  and  prevented  an  impend- 
ing invasion  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  which  would 
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otherwise  inevitably  have  overwhelmed  it,  and 
a dangerous  defection  of  both  states.  This 
good  I am  persuaded  has  resulted  from  it,  and 
this  is  our  consolation.  The  enemy  were  two  of 
three  days  since  at  Alligator  creek,  fourteen  miles 
from  this  place ; their  forces  by  all  accounts,  are 
at  least  equal  to  either  the  governor’s  troops  or 
mine,  and  we  are  on  contrary  sides  of  the  river, 
and  not  within  eight  miles  of  each  other.  Ask 
me  not  how  this  happened,  but  rest  assured  that 
it  has  not  been  mv  fault.  I believe  however,  that 
the  governor  will  encamp  near  me  to-night,  and 
if  the  enemy  are  still  where  they  were,  which  I 
hope  to  know  to-night  or  to-morrowr  morning, 
we  shall  probably  beat  up -their  quarters.1* 

It  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  letter, 
and  other  circumstances  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject, that  general  Howe  wished  to  draw  the  militia 
into  Florida,  where  the  constitutional  powers  of 
governor  Houstoun,  to  command,  would  cease. 
Whether  any  other  purpose  cculd  have  been  an- 
swered by  it,  except  the  personal  gratification  of 
general  Howe,  is  doubted.  Iiis  talents  were  not 
above  mediocrity,  and  his  generalship  while  he 
served  in  Georgia,  was  condemned  by  the  officers 
who  served  under  him,  as  well  as  by  tiie  peop.c 


at  large. 


From  for^Tcnyn,  he  ordered 
Georgia  militia  to  pursue  the  er.cn 
creek,  to  reconnoitre  their  position 
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tilled.  An  entrenchment  had  been  opened  round 
the  camp,  fronted  by  logs  and  brush,  as  a substi- 
tute for  abbatis  : at  first  view  the  camp  was  con- 
sidered assailable,  and  a detachment  of  mounted 
militia,  under  the  command  of  colonel  Elijah 
Clarke,  was  ordered  to  penetrate  the  camp  on  the 
weakest  flank,  and  if  practicable  to  throw  the  ene- 
m}'  into  confusion,  of  which  the  main  body  was 
to  take  advantage  by  advancing  quickly  on  the 
front.  Clarke’s  detachment  acted  with  great 
spirit,  but  their  utmost  efforts  to  pass  the  works 
were  vain  and  unsuccessful ; the  horses  were  en- 
tangled among  the  logs  and  brush,  and  with  much 
difficulty  got  through  : when  they  reached  the 
ditch,  it  was  found  too  wide  to  leap  over.  Here 
they  were  met  by  the  fire  and  huzzas  of  the  ene- 
my, to  which  the  horses  had  not  been  accustom- 
ed, and  they  could  not  be  forced  to  meet  it.  Co- 
lonel Clarke  was  shot  through  the  thigh,  and  with 
difficulty  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
my. A retreat  was  ordered,  and  the  American 
loss  was  three  killed  and  nine  wounded.  As  the 
execution  of  this  part  of  the  plan  of  attack  had 
failed,  the  main  body  did  not  attempt  to  perform 
that  part  of  the  operations,  which  had  been  assign- 
ed to  it.  Finding  that  nothing  could  be  achieved, 
and  that  re-inforcements  to  the  enemy  were  at 
hand,  the  Americans  retreated  an£  re-joined  the 
army. 

At  an  early  stage  of  the  expedition,  the  warmth 
of  the  climate  and  change  of  water  began  to  shov/ 
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their  Influence  on  the  health  of  the  soldiery.  Ma- 
ny of  the  diseased  were  left  at  fort  Howe,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign.  Governor 
Houstoun  arrived  at  St.  Mary’s  on  the  4th  of  July, 
2nd  colonel  Williamson  on  the  11th.  The  scar- 
city of  forage  had  reduced  the  horses  to  thirty- 
five  below  the  necessary  number  to  drag  the  ar- 
tillery, ammunition,  provisions,  and  baggage. 
Under  such  circumstances,  an  advance  was  im- 
practicable, and  a retreat  could  only  be  accom- 
plished by  means  of  the  water  communication 
along  the  coast  inland  The  hospital  returns  con- 
tained one  half  of  the  army,  and  after  the  militia 
had  joined  in  the  expedition,  it  was  found  that 
there  were  as  many  independent  commanders,  as 
corps.  Governor  Houstoun  declared  that  he 
would  not  be  commanded  by  general  Howe  ; co- 
lonel Williamson  said  that  his  men  were  volun- 
teers and  would  not  yield  to  be  commanded  by  a 
continental  officer  ; or  in  fact,  any  other,  except 
himself ; and  commodore  Bowen  insisted  that  the 
naval  department  was  distinct  and  independent, 
of  officers  in  command  in  the  land  service.  With 
such  disunion,  the  prospect  of  rendering  essential 
service  was  unpromising  and  will  always  be  at- 
tended  with  fatality. 

The  mortality  occasioned  by  disease,  increas- 
ed to  an  alarming  degree.  A great  number  of 
militia  had  volunteered  their  services  from  the 
interior,  where  they  had  enjoyed  the  blessings  of 
* healthy  climate,  breathed  pure  air,  and  drank 
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clear  water.  The  apprehensions  of  such,  sur- 
rounded with  swamps  at  that  season  of  the  year, 
induced  many  to  desert  the  camp  and  return  to 
their  homes.  Under  the  influence  of  such  impro- 
pitious  prospects,  there  were  strong  grounds  fGr 
the  belief  that  a general  action  would  have  been 
fatal  to  the  American  army. 

The  rapid  progress  of  disease  and  other  em- 
barrassments which  have  been  noticed,  induced 
general  Howe  to  call  a council  of  war  on  the  11th 
of  July,  to  consult  on  the  propriety  of  retreating 
while  it  was  in  his  power.  The  council  was  com- 
posed of  colonels  Samuel  Elbert,  C.  C.  Pinckney, 
John  White,  — Tar  ling,  Eveleigh,  Ro- 
bert Rae,  and Kirk  ; and  lieutenant-colonels 

Daniel  Roberts,  Scott,  Henderson, 

and  John  M’Intosh;  and  majors Wise,  John 

Habersham,  Thomas  Pinckney,  Grimkie, 

— — Brown,  Roman  Be  Lisle,  Joseph  Lane,  and 
Philip  Lowe. 

General  Howe  opened  the  business  upon 
which  the  council  of  war  was  summoned,  by  stat- 
ing to  it,  the  motives  of  the  enemy  from  East- 
Florida.  “ The  posts  the  y occupied  and  were  en- 
deavouring to  occupy,  the  stations  their  armed 
vessels  had  taken  possession  of,  the  number  ot 
insurgents  rising  in  arnVs'  and  forming  a junction 
with  them,  the  information  received  from  desert- 
ers and  persons  entitled  to  credit,  who  had  escap- 
ed trom  St.  Augustine,  and  from  his  spies  sent  out 
to  nuke  discoveries;  all  united  to  establish  th" 
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net,  that  an  immediate  invasion  against  Georgia, 
in  all  probability,  too  formidable  to  be  repelled 
by  the  force  he  had  at  command,  had  induced 
him  to  call  to  the  assistance  of  Georgia  the  con- 
tinental troops  of  South-Carolina ; and  that  that 
state,  with  a conduct  conformable  to  her  usual 
spirit  and  generosity,  had  sent  with  the  utmost 
readiness,  even  more  than  of  right  could  have 
been  demanded  ; who  in  concert  with  the  militia 
and  continental  troops  of  Georgia,  had  chased  the 
enemy  out  of  the  country,  obliged  them  to  evacu- 
ate fort  Tonyn,  from  whence  continual  inroads 
had  been  made  into  Georgia,  dangerous  to  the 
persons  and  property  of  its  inhabitants  ; by  which 
the  army  had,  in  the  general’s  opinion,  answered 
every  purpose  for  which  they  had  been  called. 
But  willing  to  have  with  him,  the  opinion  oi  the 
field  officers  on  every  occasion,  where  they  ought 
to  be  consulted,  and  ready  to  relinquish  his  own, 
should  they  offer  any  reasons  which  could  autho- 
rise his  doing  so  ; he  wished  to  propose  to  them 
several  questions.  But  previous  to  this,  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  give  them  the  following 
additional  information:  that  driving  the  enemy 
out  of  Georgia  and  dislodging  them  from  fort  To- 
nyn, were  the  principal  ends  at  which  he  had  aim- 
ed ; yet  had  the  enemy  in  defence  of  that  post,  or 
any  other,  thought  proper  to  oppose  him,  and  he 
had  been  happy  enough  to  meet  them  in  detail, 
he  should  have  been  ready  to  have  availed  himself 
of  every  advantage*  which  might  have  resulted 
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from  it.  By  the  information  received  from  cap. 
tains  Moore,  Hevrn,  and  Taylor,  the  roads 
through  Florida  were  naturally  bad  ; had  been 
rendered  worse  by  the  enemy’s  having  broken  up 
and  destroyed  the  bridges  and  throwing  other  im- 
pediments in  the  way,  so  that  neither  artillery  nor 
ammunition  waggons  could  pass  without  great 
labour  and  loss  of  time  ; and  that  from  all  appear- 
ances, the  enemy  had  abandoned  the  idea  of  oppo- 
sition  on  the  north  side  of  St.  John’s  river  : that 
the  deputy  quarter-master-general  had  reported, 
that  the  long  march  and  hard  service  had  destroy- 
ed many  horses,  and  rendered  so  many  others 
unfit  for  use,  that  there  was  a deficiency  of  at  least 
forty  for  the  absolute  necessities  of  the  service: 
that  the  surgeon  general  and  all  the  surgeons  of 
the  army  had  reported,  that  at  least  one  half  of 
the  troops  were  sick,  many  of  them  dangerously 
ill,  and  that  by  the  encreasing  inclemency  of  the 
climate,  the  greater  part  of  the  army  then  fit  for 
duty,  would  either  by  continuing  there  or  advanc- 
ing, most  probably  be  destroyed:  that  by  the 
information  received  from  commodore  Bowen, 
the  gallies  could  not  get  into  St.  John’s  river, 
’without  consuming  much  time  and  labour  in  cut- 
ting a passage  through  Amelia  narrows ; and  that 
if  such  a passage  could  be  effected,  the  accounts 
he  had  received,  all  concur  in  making  it  probable 
that  the  enemy  were  ready  to  oppose  his  opera- 
tions, when  in  the  river,  with  a superior  force.” 
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The  general  therefore  thought  proper  to  pro- 
pose the  following  questions. 

1st.  “ As  driving  the  enemy  out  of  Georgia, 
and  demolishing  fort  Tonyn,  were  the  objects 
principally  aimed  at ; have  not  these  purposes 
been  effected  ? 

“ Resolved  unanimously  in  the  affirmative. 

2d.  “As  it  appears  from  information  above 
recited,  that  the  enemy  do  not  mean  to  oppose  us 
in  force  on  this  side  of  St.  John’s  river  ; is  there 
any  other  object  important  enough  in  our  present 
situation  to  warrant  our  proceeding? 

“ Resolved  unanimously  in  the  negative. 

3d.  “ Is  the  army  in  a situation  to  cross  St. 
John’s  river,  attack  the  enemy,  and  secure  a re- 
treat in  case  of  accident,  though  they  should  be 
aided  by  the  militia,  now  embodied  under  gover- 
nor Houstoun  and  colonel  Williamson  ? 

“ Resolved  unanimously  in  the  negative. 

4th.  u Does  not  the  sickness  which  so  fataiiy 
prevails  in  the  army,  render  a retreat  immediately 
requisite  ? 

“ Resolved  unanimously  in  the  affirmative. 

“ The  general  then  proceeded  to  inform  the 
council  that  the  governor  had  denied  him  the 
right  to  command  the  militia,  even  if  a junction 
1 -d  been  formed  between  them  and  the  continent- 
al troops,  notwithstanding  the  resolution  of  con- 
fess declaring  that  as  to  the  propriety  of  under- 
taking distant  expeditions  and  enterprizes,  of 
^ther  military  operations,  and  the  mode  of  con- 
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ducting  them;  the  general  or  commanding-officer, 
must  finally  judge  and  determine  at  his  peril.” 
The  general  therefore  thought  proper  to  pu: 
the  following  questions: 

1st.  “ Can  he  with  propriety,  honour  and  safe- 
ty to  himself,  or  consistent  with  the  service  relin- 
quish the  command  to  the  governor  ? 

“ Resolved  unanimously  in  the  negative. 

2d.  “ Can  the  army  whilst  the  command  is 
divided,  act  with  security,  vigour,  decision  or 
bench t to  the  common  cause  ? 

“ Resolved  unanimously  in  the  negative. 

“ Agreed  to  and  signed  by  all  the  officers, 
who  composed  the  council  of  war,” 

Thus  ended  general  Howe’s  expedition,  on 
the  success  of  which  the  fate  of  Georgia  was  sus- 
pended. He  ordered  the  sick  and  convalescents 
on  board  of  the  p-allies  and  such  other  boats  and 

o 

vessels  as  could  be  procured,  under  the  direction 
of  colonel  C.  C.  Pinckney,  to  proceed  by  the  in- 
land passage  to  S unburv,  and  with  the  remainder 
which  had  been  reduced  by  disease  and  death, 
from  eleven  hundred  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  ; 
he  returned  by  land  to  Savannah.  Governor 
Iloustoun  and  colonel  Williamson,  proposed  a 
plan  of  proceeding,  with  the  militia  as  far  as  St. 
John’s  river,  but  this  arrangement  was  fortunately 
abandoned,  and  their  commands  returned  to  Geor- 
gia and  dispersed.  Several  died  at  St.  Mary’s, 
many  on  their  return,  and  some  after  they  had 
reached  their  homes.  Colonel  Pinckney  proceed- 
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ft?  hr  the  inland  passage  from  Sunbury  to  T srt- 
iloval  in  Carolina,  where  he  landed  those  who 
were  able  to  proceed  by  land,  and  carried  the  feeble 
remains  of  his  regiment  by  water  to  Charleston. 

Though  this  expedition  cost  the  states  of 
South- Carolina  and  Georgia  many  lives  and  much 
treasure  ; yet  perhaps  the  experience  which  was 
purchased  at  such  a dear  rate,  may  have  had  its 
advantages  in  the  final  success  of  the  American 
cause.  It  had  the  effect  of  teaching  the  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  the  commanders  of  the  armies, 
that  it  was  as  practicable  for  one  human  body  to 
act  consistently  under  the  capricious  whims  of 
two  heads,  as  for  one  army  to  act  advantageously 
under  many  commanders. 

The  number  of  troops  in  the  first  instance  was 
not  more  than  equal  to  one  complete  brigade ; at 
the  head  of  which  was  a heterogeneous  association, 
consisting  of  a state  governor,  a major  general,  an 
illiterate  colonel  of  militia,  and  a commodore  of 
three  or  four  gallies,  with  troops  unaccustomed  to 
a sickly  climate  at  the  hottest  season  of  the  year  $ 
it  is  astonishing  that  they  effected  a retreat  without 
being  defeated  or  cut  off.  The  reduction  of  St. 
Augustine  was  considered  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  peace  and  safety  of  Georgia,  and  the  hope 
of  such  a conquest  was  still  cherished.  i lie  new 
plan  proposed,  was  to  commence  the  operations 
in  the  month  of  November  ; to  prepare  a number 
of  butteaux,  pack  saddles,  and  bags  to  carry  flour# 
The  butteaux  were  to  convey  most  of  the  troops, 
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artillery,  and  baggage,  under  convoy  of  the  gallies, 
by  the  inland  passage  to  St,  John’s  river.  The 
beef  cattle  to  be  conducted  under  a strong  guard 
of  horsemen  and  light  troops.  The  whole  force 
to  form  a junction  at  St.  John’s  river,  about  forty 
miles  from  Augustine,  where  they  were  to  halt 
and  prepare  for  offensive  operations,  while  the 
men  v\  ere  fresh  and  fit  for  acdon.  Three  thousand 
men  and  a small  train  of  field  artillery,  with  bat- 
tering cannon  to  attack  the  castle,  were  consid- 
ered equal  to  the  execution  of  that  important 
service. 

After  the  return  of  the  troops  from  St.  Mary’s, 
colonel  John  M’Intosh  was  posted  at  Sunbury 
with  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  men;  and  the 
feehle  remains  of  colonels  Elbert’s  and  White’s 
regiments  returned  to  Savannah,  with  the  hope  cf 
restoring  them  to  health,  and  preparing  them  for 
the  field.  Before  the  convalescents  had  gained 
strength  enough  for  active  service,  a rapid  and 
unexpected  incursion  was  made  by  the  enemy 
into  the  southern  part  of  Georgia. 

General  Augustine  Provost,  who  commanded  at 
St.  Augustine,  was  informed  by  the  British  gene- 
ral at  New- York,  that  a number  of  transports  with 
troops  on  board,  would  sail  from  thence,  direct, 
for  the  coast  of  Georgia,  and  was  ordered  by  him 
to  send  detachments  from  his  command  to-  annoy 
the  southern  frontier  of  that  state,  and  divert  the 
attention  of  the  American  troops  from  Savannah. 
By  these  measures,  the  possession  of  that  town 
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would  be  obtained  with  litt’e  loss,  the  retreat  of  the 
American  troops  cut  off,  and  their  capture  ren- 
dered, probable.  Re  enforcements  were  promis- 
ed to  ensure  success  to  the  enterprise.  General 
Provost,  in  obedience  to  his  orders,  detached  a 
part  of  his  troops,  and  some  light  artillery,  under 
the  orders  of  lieutenant-colonel  Fuser,  by  water 
to  Sunbury,  with  orders  to  possess  himself  of  that 
post;  and  detached  lieutenant-colonel  James  Mark 
Provost,  with  one  hundred  regular  troops,  by  the 
inland  navigation  to  fort  Howe,  on  the  Alatamaha, 
where  he  was  joined  by  colonel  M ’Girth,  who 
advanced  by  land  and  crossed  St.  Mary’s  at  fort 
Tonyn  with  three  hundred  refugees  and  Indians. 
On  the  19th  of  November,  lieutenant-colonel 
Provost  advanced  into  the  settlements,  and  made 
prisoners  of  all  the  men  found  on  their  farms,  and 
plundered  the  inhabitants  of  every  valuable  article 
that  was  portable. 

The  spies,  who  had  been  posted  on  the  fron- 
tier to  watch  the  movements  and  approach  of  the 
enemy,  communicated  to  colonel  John  Baker  in- 
telligence of  the  junction  of  Provost  and  M’Girth, 
and  their  subsequent  advance,  which  indicated 
an  attack  upon  the  settlements.  Baker  assem- 
bled a party  of  mounted  militia  on  the  24th,  with 
the  intention  of  annoying  the  enemy  on  their 
march,  tie  proceeded  as  far  as  Bull-tow  n swamp, 
where  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  which  had  been 
laid  by  M ’Girth  on  the  preceding  day  ; a skir- 
iuisli  ensued  for  a few  minutes,  when  die  Aincru 
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Cans  retreated.  Colonel  Baker,  captain  Cooper, 
and  William  Gouiding,  were  wounded  : if  the 
enemy  sustained  am  lo^s  it  was  not  known.  Co- 
lonel John  White  collected  about  one  hundred 
men,  continental  troops  and  militia,  and  with 
two  pieces  of  light  artillery,  took  post  at  Medway 
mteting- house.  He  constructed  a slight  breast- 
work across  the  great  road,  a-:  the  head  of  the 
Causeway,  over  which  the  enemy  must  pass, 
where  he  hoped  to  keep  them  in  check  until  he 
should  be  re-enforced  from  Savannah.  He  sent 
an  express  to  colonel  Elbert,  to  inform  him  of 
his  small  force,  and  the  advance  of  the  enemy. 
Major  William  Baker,  with  a party  of  mounted 
xnilitia  was  detached  to  skirmish  with  the  enemy, 
when  opportunities  might  present.  He  disputed 
every  pass  with  them,  when  there  was  a pros- 
pect of  retarding  their  progress.  In  one  of 
these  affairs,  Charles  Carter  was  killed.  On  the 
morning  of  the  24th,  general  James  Scriven, 
with  twenty  militia,  joined  colonel  White.  Find- 
ing that  the  enemy  was  near,  a small  party  of 
Whom  appeared  in  front,  it  was  determined  to 
meet  them  in  ambush,  on  an  advantageous  piece 
of  grounc|**about  a mile  and  a half  south  of  Med- 
Way  meeting-house,  where  the  main  road  was 
skirted  by  a thick  wood.  The  two  field  pieces 
were  served  by  captains  Ceierine  Brusar.d  and 
Edward  Young,  under  the  orders  of  major  Roman 
Pc  Lisle  : major  William  Baker  with  his  party 
Wa3  formed  on  the  left,  and  colonel  White  placed 
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Mmself  at  the  head  of  the  main  body  : in  this  or* 
ckr  the  Americans  advanced.  Colonel  M’Girth, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  and 
understood  the  position  of  the  Americans,  had 
advised  colonel  Provost  of  the  advantages  of  plac- 
ing a party  in  ambush,  at  the  same  place  which 
!ud  been  selected  by  colonel  White  for  the  like 
purpose,  and  to  advance  the  party  above  noticed, 
with  intention  to  draw  White  from  his  works,  and 
if  practicable,  to  decoy  him  into  the  ambuscade. 
When  the  Americans  approached  the  ground 
which  they  intended*  to  occupy  ; general  Scrivcrt 
accompanied  by  his  aid-de-camp  lieutenant  Glas- 
cock, inclined  to  the  right  to  examine  the  ground, 
and  colonel  White  made  his  dispositions  for  ac- 
tion. The  British  and  Americans  arrived  on  the 
ground,  and  were  spreading  their  snares  for  each 
ether  about  the  same  time.  A firing  commenced. 
General  Scriven  had  advanced  but  a short  dis- 
tance, when  he  fell  in  with  a party  of  the  enemy ; 
and  unfortunately  for  himself  and  for  his  country, 
he  received  a mortal  wound,  of  which  he  died  the 
ensuing  day.  Major  Baker,  who  commanded  the 
left  flank,  pressed  the  enemy  with  such  vigour, 
that  they  gave  way  for  a short  time,  but  they  were 
soon  re-enforced  and  returned  to  the  contest. 
As  colonel  Provost  was  crossing  the  road,  a shot 
from  one  of  the  field  pieces  passed  through  the 
neck  of  his  horse  and  he  fell.  Major  Homan 
supPosed  that  the  commanding-officer  of  the  enc- 
nay  was  killed,  advanced  quickly  with  the  field 
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pieces  to  take  advantage  of  the  confusion  which 
ensued  ; and  major  James  Jackson  called  out  vie- 
tort/,  supposing  that  the  enemy  was  retreating; 
but  Provost  was  soon  re- mounted,  and  advanced 
in  force.  Colonel  White  finding  himself  engaged 
by  a great  superiority  of  numbers,  and  having  no 
prospect  of  a re-enforcement,  thought  it  prudent 
to  secure  himself  and  his  troops,  by  a retreat  to 
the  meeting-house  : he  kept  out  small  parties  to 
annoy  the  front  and  flanks  of  the  enemy,  and 
broke  down  the  bridges  as  he  retired.  When  he 
had  regained  his  position,  at  the  meeting-house, 
he  was  informed  that  the  enemies  force  consisted 
of  five  hundred  men.  A retreat  was  indispensa- 
ble, and  knowing  that  the  enemy  would  press 
upon  his  rear,  he  detei  mined  to  oppose  stratagem 
to  numbers ; he  prepared  a letter,  as  though  it 
had  been  written  to  himself,  by.  colonel  Elbert, 
directing  him  to  retreat,  in  order  to  draw  the  Bri- 
tish as  iar  as  possible ; and  informing  him,  that  a 
large  body  of  cavalry  had  crossed  over  Ogechee 
river,  with  orders  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  enemy, 
by  which  their  whole  force  would  be  captured. 
This  letter  was  dropped  in  such  way,  as  to  ensure 
its  getting  to  colonel  Provost’s  hand,  and  to  attach 
to  it  the  strongest  evidences  of  genuineness. 
It  was  found,  handed  to  Provost,  occasioned  a 
\ariety  of  conjecture,  and  excited  some  alarm.* 
it  was  believed  to  have  been  so  far  effectual, 
as  to  deter  the  enemy  from  advancing  more 
than  six  or  seven  miles.  M’Girth  had  been  or- 
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d;*rt?d  with  a party  to  reconnoitre  Sunbury,  and 
ascertain  whether  lieutenant-colonel  Finer  had 
arrived ; but  he  returned  without  having  gained' 
the  wished  for  intelligence.  When  colonel  El- 
bert received  colonel  White’s  letter,  at  Savannah, 
he  forwarded  it  to  general  Howe,  at  Zubky’s 
ferry,  and  marched  with  two  hundred  men  to  the 
river  Ogechee,  where  with  the  assistance  of  Mr* 
Savage’s  negroes,  he  constructed  a temporary 
breast  work  by  the  time  White  had  accomplished 
his  retreat  to  that  place.  The  day  after  the  action, 
near  Medway,  captain  Phillips  and  a lieutenant 
were  killed  in  an  attempt  to  bring  oiF  a British 
sentinel.  1 

Colonel  Elbert  sent  a flag  to  colonel  Provost 
by  major  John  Habersham,  requesting  permission 
to  furnish  general  Scrivcn  with  such  medical  aid 
as  his  situation  might  require;  supposing  that  he 
bad  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  lie  was 
also  instructed  to  propose  some  general  arrange- 
ments, to  secure  the  country  against  pillage  and 
conflagration.  Doctors  Braidie  and  Alexander 
were  permitted  to  attend  general  Scriven ; but 
cn  their  arrival  his  wounds  were  found  to  be  mor- 
tal, and  that  any  exertions  made  by  them  would 
be  adding  a useless  increase  of  pain,  to  what  he 
already  experienced,  for  the  few  hours  he  had  to 
live.  Colonel  Provost  refused  making  any  stipu- 
lations for  the  security  of  the  country  ; observing 
that  the  people  had  voluntarily  brought  on  their 
impending  fate,  by  a rebellion  against  their  sove- 
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reign.  He  enquired  of  major  Habersham,  and 
begged  leave  to  put  him  upon  his  honour  in  giv. 
ing  an  answer,  whether  any  British*  transports  had 
appeared  off  the  coast  of  Georgia.  Habersham 
at  once  discovered  the  policy  of  giving  a correct 
answer  to  the  question  in  the  negative. 

Upon  hearing  that  no  re-enforcements  of  Brh 
tish  troops  had  arrived  off  the  coast  of  Georgia, 
he  retreated  early  the  next  morning  toward  St. 
Augustine.  On  his  return,  Medway  meeting- 
house, and  almost  every  dw’elling-house  in  the 
country  were  left  in  smoaking  ruins.  Rice  barns 
and  rice  in  the  stack,  shared  the  same  fate.  Plate, 
bedding,  wearing  apparel,  and  other  articles  which 
could  be  carried  off,  were  taken  bv  the  enemy. 

Head  winds  had  prevented  colonel  Fuser’s 
arrival  at  Sunbury,  as  soon  as  he  had  expected, 
and  colonel  Provost  had  retreated  before  he  enter- 
ed the  harbour.  On  the  1st  of  December,  Fuser 
anchored  off  Coloners  Island  with  several  small 
vessels  laden  with  battering  cannon,  light  artillery, 
and  mortars,  with  five  hundred  men.  After  mak- 
ing the  necessary  preparations  to  attack  the  fort 
by  land  and  water,  he  demanded  a surrender,  ac- 
companied by  declarations  that  he  would  not  spare 
a man  to  relate  the  consequences  of  a refusal. 

Lieutenant  colonel  John  M’Intosh,  who  had 
the  command,  thought  it  best  to  exhibit  a bold 
front,  though  his  works  would  not  have  been  tena- 
ble for  an  hour.  He  determined  on  opposition  to 
the  last  extremity,  expecting  immediate  relief 
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.Yom  Savannah,  and  knowing  that  Provost  had 
retreated ; he  answered  the  summons  in  four 
words,  u Come  and  take  it  /”  There  are  strong 
grounds  for  the  belief  that  this  spirited  and  laco- 
nic answer  discouraged  Fuser  from  making  the 
assault ; which  from  the  weak  and  defenceless 
condition  of  the  works  and  garrison,  must  have 
fallen  into  his  hands  without  much  loss.  Fuser 
had  detached  parties  into  the  country  to  forage 
and  ascertain  the  position  of  Provost.  His  car 
was  soon  saluted  with  the  unwelcome  intelligence 
of  Provost’s  retreat,  and  the  advance  of  troops 
from  Savannah.  He  was  puzzled  to  comprehend 
the  causes  of  the  former,  while  the  latter  excited 
alarm.  Hearing  nothing  respecting  the  arrival  of 
the  expected  re-enforcements  from  the  north,  and 
supposing  that  Provost  had  been  opposed  by  a 
superior  force,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  follow  his 
example.  Accordingly  he  raised  the  siege,  re- 
embarked, and  returned  to  St.  John’s  river,  where 
he  met  with  Provost,  each  charging  the  other  with 
misconduct,  to  which  the  failure  of  the  expedi- 
tion was  attributed.  It  appears  that  it  was  not 
Well  understood,  when  these  two  officers  left  St* 
Augustine,  which  of  them  was  to  have  the  com- 
mand in  case  of  a junction,  or  probably  they  were 
not  expected  to  unite  before  they  had  joined  the 
re-enforcements  from  New- York. 

General  Ilowe  collected  his  force  and  march- 
ed to  Sunbury,  and  as  was  his  custom,  pointed 
Qut  the  defenceless  condition  of  the  works,  with* 
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out  resorting  to  any  effectual  remedy  for  their 
repairs.  He  ordered  general  Moultrie’s  regiment 
to  march  without  delay,  or  Georgia  must  soon  be 
in  the  possession  of  the  enemy.  He  also  ordered 
colonel  Huger’s  regiment  to  follow,  and  to  supply 
themselves  with  provision,  transportation,  and  ac- 
commodations by  impressment.  Colonel  Thomp- 
son’s and  colonel  Henderson’s  regiments  were 
ordered  to  march  to  Purysburgh,  so  as  to  be  ready 
to  oppose  the  landing  of  the  enemy  in  either  state, 
as  occasion  might  require.  Colonel  Owen  Ro* 
berts,  of  the  Carolina  artillery,  embarked  his  re- 
giment in  small  boats  and  vessels,  with  such 
ordnance  and  stores  as  were  judged  requisite  for 
the  service.  As  the  threatend  invasion  of  Geor- 
gia, presaged  an  attack  upon  Carolina,  to  which 
the  motions  of  the  enemy  furnished  a probable 
prelude,  the  necessary  arrangements  were  also 
made  for  the  defence  of  Charleston  and  Beaufort. 

General  Howe  complained  in  his  letters  to 
congress,  of  the  confusion  which  prevailed  in  the 
military  arrangements  in  the  southern  department, 
.and  expressed  great  regret,  that  he  was  unable  to 
produce  any  thing  like  order  out  of  such  a chaos  ; 
that  the  sea  coast  was  threatened  with  a certain 
prospect  of  invasion,  all  the  military  tvorks  in 
ruins,  no  tools,  nor  any  apparent  disposition  to 
make  the  necessary  repairs  ; that  the  militia  came 
and  went  when  and  where  they  pleased,  and  that 
he  had  more  trouble  with  the  officers  than  with 
the  men*  Upon  these  subjects,  his  complaints 
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Had  been  incessant  to  congress,  and  as  he  had 
rendered  himself  unpopular  in  Georga,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  state  had  been  directed  toward  his 
removal  from  the  command  of  the  southern  army. 
Congress  had  not  yet  discovered  any  prominent 
traits  in  the  character  of  general  Howe,  which 
would  justify  the  change  which  had  been  solicited* 
therefore,  it  was  a matter  of  some  delicacy  to  re- 
move an  officer  of  his  rank,  without  assigning 
some  substantial  reason  for  it. 

When  Fuser  retreated  from  Sunhury,  he  left 
the  regular  troops  of  his  command,  at  Frederica, 
on  St.  Simon’s  island,  where  the  old  military 
works  of  general  Oglethorpe  were  temporarily 
repaired  for  defence.  The  loyalists  proceeded 
with  Fuser  to  St.  John’s,  and  thence  to  St.  Au- 
gustine, where  the  booty  was  deposited  in  safety, 
and  preparations  made  to  return  to  Georgia  with 
a more  formidable  force.  General  Provost  having 
been  disappointed  in  this  expedition,  determin- 
ed to  suspend  further  operations  until  he  should 
receive  certain  information  of  the  arrival  of  the 
transports  from  New- York  ; in  the  mean  time,  he 
held  himself  in  readiness  for  that  event. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  Metropolis  of  Georgia  was  in  the  most 
defenceless  condition  imaginable.  A battery 
had  been  thrown  up  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  city,  upon  which  a few  guns  had  been  mount- 
ed ; but  it  was  only  calculated  to  defend  the  wa- 
ter. Large  vessels  could  not  approach  within 
three  miles  of  it,  there  not  being  a sufficient  depth 
of  water  to  admit  their  passage.  Every  other 
part  of  the  city  was  exposed,  and  the  ground 
afforded  no  advantage  against  an  equal  force. 
On  the  3d  of  December,  one  of  the  transports  of 
the  enemy  put  into  Tybee  and  anchored  off  the 
light-house.  A deserter  escaped  by  swimming 
to  the  shore  and  gave  a particular  account  of  the 
intended  descent  upon  Georgia,  and  confirmed 
what  had  been  considered  probable,  that  the  troops 
in  Florida  were  only  waiting  the  arrival  of  the 
fleet  to  second  their  efforts.  A number  of  can- 
non had  been  heard  at  sea  in  different  directions, 
which  appeared  to  have  been  signals  from  the 
different  ships  of  the  fleet,  that  had  been  sepa- 
rated in  a storm.  The  number  of  men  stated  by 
the  deserter,  could  not  have  been  brought  in  so 
few- transports,  yet  they  were  thought  to  be  suffi- 
ciently numerous,  to  place  the  safety  of  Georgia 
, at  great  hazard,  in  its  unprepared  condition.  The 
militia  ordered  into  service,  were  embodied  in 
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such  positions,  that  by  rapid  movements  they 
might  be  brought  to  any  given  point  as  circum- 
stances might  require.  The  continental  troops 
had  been  called  from  South- Carolina  to  the  aid  of 
Georgia,  e xcept  some  detachments  at  the  battc« 
ries  on  the  sea  shore,  who  understood  gunnery ; 
and  the  militia  of  that  state  were  also  ordered  to 
take  the  field. 

“ Examination  of  William  Haslem,  a deserter 
from  the  British  transport  ship  Neptune,  captain 
M’Dougal  commander.  He  stated  that  he  arriv- 
ed in  the  above  ship  two  days  before  off  Tybce, 
having  been  out  from  Sandy-Hook  three  weeks  ; 
that  she  was  one  of  the  fleet  consisting  of  twenty 
sail,  wrhich  were  lying  at  the  Hook  ready  for  sea  ; 
that  the  Neptune  and  another  ship  parted  from 
their  anchors  in  a storm  which  compelled  them  to 
put  to  sea.  After  they  came  out,  captain  M'Dou- 
gal  opened  his  orders,  which  were  to  proceed  to 
Tybee  in  Georgia,  and  there  remain  for  forty- 
eight  hours,  and  if  the  remainder  of  the  fleet  did 
not  arrive  in  that  time,  that  he  was  then  to  proceed 
to  St.  Mary’s,  and  there  wait  until  he  should  be 
informed  that  the  fleet  had  arrived.  That  he  un- 
derstood that  the  army  on  board  of  the  transports 
consisted  of  five  thousand  men,  and  supposed 
they  would  sail  the  next  day  after  the  Neptune 
came  out.  That  the  fleet  was  under  convoy  of 
the  Phoenix,  aiorty-four  gun  ship  ; the  Vigilant, 
a large  floating  battery ; a row  galley ; and  one 
or  two  sloops  of  war.  That  the  army  was  com- 
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posed  of  three  battalions  of  the  scventy-first  regi- 
ment, the  Jersey  volunteers  commanded  by  gene- 
ral Skinner ; and  other  corps  of  loyalists,  com- 
manded by  colonel  Allen.  That  the  Neptune 
had  on  board  one  hundred  men  with  their  families, 
who  came  to  pass  the  winter  in  Georgia,  exclu- 
sive of  marines  ; and  that  the  ship  could  only  be 
defended  by  musketry,  having  no  cannon  mount- 
ed on  her  decks.  That  three  weeks  before  they 
sailed,  a fleet  had  left  New- York,  destined  as  was 
understood,  for  Virginia  with  ten  thousand  men  ; 
but  heard  nothing  said  about  Charleston  or  South- 
Carolina.  That  on  the  4th  and  5th  of  December, 
he  heard  a number  of  guns  at  sea,  which  he  sup- 
posed to  be  signals  for  the  union  of  the  fleet.  He 
also  understood  that  their  orders  were  to  burn  and 
destroy  the  property  of  all  those  who  refused  sub- 
mission to  the  royal  government.” 

The  foregoing  examination  was  taken  before 
governor  Houstoun  on  the  6th  of  December,  at 
Savannah,  and  a copy  of  it  fonvarded  by  express 
to  general  Howe  at  S unbury  ; who  received  ano- 
ther express  from  the  southward,  informing  him 
that  general  Provost  was  on  the  march  from  St. 
Augustine  with  all  his  force  against  Georgia. 

The  militia  of  North- Carolina  were  ordered 
to  Charleston.  Notwithstanding  hostilities  had 
been  commenced,  three  years  previous  to  this 
call,  the  militia  of  that  state  were  without  arms  or 
any  other  munitions  of  war  and  took  the  field  with 
an  entire  dependance  upon  the  resources  of  South- 
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Carolina.  Governor  Houstoun’s  apprehensions 
for  the  safety  of  Savannah,  were  encreased  by  the 
alarming  intelligence  which  he  received  from  eve- 
ry quarter.  The  security  of  the  public  records, 
demanded  immediate  attention.  The  governor 
ordered  captain  John  Milton,  secretary  of  the 
state  ; to  have  the  books  and  papers  appertaining 
to  his  office,  packed  up  without  delay  and  remov- 
ed to  a place  of  safety.  They  were  accordingly 
put  on  board  of  the  Hinchenbrook,  a vessel  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  enemy  by  colonel  Elbert 
at  Frederica,  but  her  draft  was  too  great  lor  the 
depth  of  water  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  re- 
move them  in  small  boats  to  Purysburgh,  and 
thence  to  the  Union  ; the  residence  of  Mr.  Bryan, 
where  they  remained  until  the  British  army  arriv- 
ed at  Tybee. 

The  weather  proving  unfavourable  to  the  de- 
signs of  the  British  fleet,  they  put  to  sea,  and  the 
first  alarm  had  measurably  subsided,  under  the 
belief  that  Savannah  Was  not  the  real  destination 
of  the  enemy.  Influenced  by  this  impression,  the 
governor  ordered  captain  Milton  to  return  to  Sa- 
vannah with  the  records.  Fortunately  for  the 
state,  captain  Milton  disobeyed  the  order,  and  re- 
monstrated to  the  governor  against  a step  so  haz- 
ardous to  their  safety.  lie  repa’-rcd  to  the  city 
for  the  purpose  of  waiting  upon  the  governor  to 
explain  his  motives ; when  certain  information 
was  received  by  the  governor,  that  the  British 
fleet  and  transports  again  appeared  off  the  bar. 
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Milton  was  directed  to  return  to  the  Union  and 
proceed  to  Charleston  with  the  papers,  where 
they  were  deposited.  Captain  Milton  joined  gen- 
eral  Lincoln’s  camp,  and  was  appointed  one  of 
his  aids. 

On  the  24th  of  November,  lieutenant-colonel 
Archibald  Campbell  of  the  British  army,  an  offi- 
cer in  whose  bravery  and  talents,  great  confidence 
had  been  justly  placed  by  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  British  forces  at  New- York  ; had 
embarked  at  Sandy- Hook,  with  the  seventy-first 
regiment  of  royal  Scots ; two  battalions  of  Hes- 
sians ; four  battalions  of  provincials,  and  a detach- 
ment of  royal  artillery.  The  transports  wrere  es- 
corted by  a squadron  of  the  fleet  under  the  com- 
mand of  commodore  sir  Hyde  Parker.  On  the 
27th  of  December  they  crossed  the  bar  and  came 
up  to  Cockspur  island.  Having  made  arrange- 
ments for  landing : the  Vigilant  man  of  war,  Kep- 
pel  brig,  Greenwich  sloop  of  war,  and  the  Co- 
met galley,  came  up  the  river  with  a strong  tide 
and  favourable  breeze ; followed  by  the  transports 
in  three  divisions.  About  five  o’clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  28th,  the  Vigilant  opened  the  reach 
at  four  mile  point,  and  was  cannonaded  by  the 
American  gallies  Congress  and  Lee,  but  without 
much  effect.  Night  coining  on,  some  of  the 
transports  grounded  on  a mud  flat,  but  got  cfF  in 
the  night  at  high  water,  and  proceeded  up  in  the 
morning  above  Five-fathom  Hole,  opposite  to 
Brewton’s  Hill,  where  the  first  division  of  light 
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infantry  debarked,  and  marched  up  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  high  ground,  so  as  to  cover  the 
landing  of  the  troops  from  the  other  transports. 
As  this -division  of  the  enemy  landed,  they  formed 
for  action  and  marched  up  with  great  confidence. 

General  Howe  had  formed  his  encampment, 
south-east  of  the  town  of  Savannah,  anxiously 
waiting  the  arrival  of  re-enforcements  of  militia 
and  the  continental  troops  from  Scuth-Carolina, 
under  the  command  of  major-general  Benjamin 
Lincoln.  Howe’s  army  had  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  fatal  effects  of  the  Florida  campaign,  die 
preceding  summer:  about  one  fourth  were  yet 
confined  by  disease,  and  many  of  his  convales- 
cents too  feeble  to  encounter  the  fatigues  of  a 
battle.  The  dread  of  a climate,  where  disease 
had  produced  more  terrors  than  the  sword  and 
not  less  fatal,  retarded  the  progress  of  militia; 
and  prevented  many  from  returning,  who  were 
absent  on  furlough.  On  the  day  of  battle,  Howe’s 
army,  exclusive  of  militia,  amounted  to  six  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two,  rank  and  file.  Tlie  force 
of  the  enemy  was  two  thousand  one  hundred,  in- 
cluding land  troops,  seamen,  and  marines  ; but  it 
was  thought  by  Howe  that  the  enemy  exhibited 
the  appearance  of  greater  numbers,  than  what  was 
really  possessed,  and  that  the  opposing  armies 
Were  nearly  equal. 

On  the  2Sth  a general  order  was  issued  to  pre- 
pare for  action,  and  on  the  29th,  the  following 
order  of  battle ; 
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Savannah,  Head-Quarters, 

December  29,  1778. 

“ Parole,  Firmness.  The  first  brigade  is  to 
be  told  off  into  sixteen  platoons,  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  files,  the  odd  files,  to  be  formed  into  one 
platoon  on  the  right  wing  of  the  brigade,  to  act  as 
light  infantry  according  to  exigencies. 

“ Two  field  officers  to  be  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  right  wing  of  both  brigades. 

“ The  second  brigade  to  be  told  off  into  eight 
platoons  of  an  equal  number  of  files  to  be  formed 
on  the  left  of  the  first  brigade,  in  order  to  act  as 
light  infantry,  as  will  be  directed. 

“ Colonel  Isaac  Huger  will  command  the 
right  wing  of  the  army,  composed  of  the  first  bri- 
gade and  the  light  troops  belonging  to  it. 

“ The  artillery  of  both  brigades,  and  the  park, 
to  be  posted  before  and  during  the  action  as  shall 
be  directed,  and  defend  their  ground  until  further 
orders.  The  artillery"  when  ordered  or  forced  to 
retreat,  are  to  fall  into  the  road  leading  to  the  wes- 
tern defile,  where  colonel  Roberts  is  to  take  as 
advantageous  a post  as  possible,  to  protect  the  re- 
treat of  the  line.” 

The  town  of  Savannah  is  situate  on  high  level 
sandy  ground,  forty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
water’  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  and  ap- 
proachable byr  land  at  three  points  : from  the  high 
ground  of  Brewton’s  hill  and  Thunderbolt,  on  the 
east,  by  a road  and  causeway  over  a morass,  with 
tice  fields  on  the  north  side  of  the  causeway  to  the 
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river,  and  the  morass  and  wooded  swamps  from 
the  causeway  southward,  several  miles ; from  the 
south,  by  the  road  from  White  bluff,  on  Vernon 
river,  and  the  road  (rom  Ogeehee  ferry  which 
unite  near  the  town ; and  from  the  westward,  by 
a road  and  causeway  over  the  deep  swamps  of 
Musgrove’s  creek,  with  rice  fields  from  the  cause- 
way to  the  river  on  the  north,  and  by  Musgrove’s 
swamp  leading  in  from  the  southward.  From  the 
eastern  causeway  to  that  on  the  west,  is  about  three 
quarters  of  a mile. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  when  colonel  El- 
bert  discovered  the  place  of  landing  of  the  enemy, 
he  advised  general  Howe  of  the  advantages  they 
would  obtain,  if  allowed  to  gain  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  Brewton’s  hill,  and  offered  to  defend  it 
with  his  regiment;  assuring  him  from  a perfect 
knowledge  of  the  ground,  the  advantages  it  would 
give  over  the  enemy.  Howe  rejected  the  offer, 
and  formed  for  battle  on  the  south-east  side  of 
the  town.  His  centre  was  opposed  to  the  head  of 
the  causeway,  by  which  he  believed  the  enemy 
must  approach  him;  his  left  with  the  rice  fields 
in  front,  and  flanked  by  the  river  ; his  right  with 
the  morass  in  front,  and  flanked  obiiqueh  by  the 
tvooded  swamp,  and  one  hundred  of  the  Georgia 
militia.  Colonel  George  Walton  informcM  the 
general  of  a private  way  through  the  swamp,  by 
which  the  enemy  could  pass  from  the  high  grounds 
of  Brewtou’s  hill  and  gain  the  rear  of  the  Ameri- 
can right;  and  which  in  his  belief,  was  important 
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and  admitted  of  easy  defence  ; but  general  Howe 
neglected  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantage  which 
Would  have  resulted  from  its  being  occupied  and 
defended.  The  British  commander  availed  him- 
self of  this  pass,  as  will  be  seen.  Brewton’s  hill 
was  connected  with  the  river,  by  a causeway  about 
six  hundred  yards  in  length,  with  rice  fields  and  a 
ditch  and  bank  on  each  side.  The  British  ship- 
ping wTere  at  anchor  in  the  river,  near  to  the  end 
of  the  causeway.  Having  made  his  disposition, 
general  Howe  detached  captain  John  C.  Smith, 
of  South  Carolina,  with  his  company  of  forty  in- 
fantry, to  occupy  Brewton’s  hill  and  the  head  of 
the  causeway,  with  orders,  should  the  enemy 
land  and  approach  that  way,  to  defend  it  as  long 
as  it  was  tenable,  and  then  to  retreat  to  the  main 
army  : Smith  advanced  and  occupied  the  position 
assigned  him,  but  his  force  was  inadequate  to 
its  object.  The  enemy  landed,  advanced  on  the 
causeway,  and  gained  the  hill  : Smith  defended 
it  with  gallantry,  but  was  forced  to  retreat,  which 
he  accomplished  without  loss  of  men.  The  ene- 
my lost  in  this  affair,  one  captain  and  two  privates 
killed,  and  five  privates  wounded.  General  Howe 
finding  that  the  enemy  were  landed,  in  force  of 
which  he  was  ignorant,  but  now  believed,  from 
all  circumstances,  to  be  greatly  superior  to  his 
own,  called  a council  of  his  field  officers  to  advise 
him  v.  hether  to  retreat  or  defend  Savannah.  Mayn 
of  the  officers  had  every  thing  at  stake.  To 
secure  the  retreat  of  their  families,  with  any  part 
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of  their  property,  was  then  impracticable.  T ic 
council  advised  defence,  to  the  last  extremity. 
Under  existing  circumstances,  with  the  exception 
of  the  loss  of  lives,  to  retreat  or  be  defeated,  was 
indifferent  in  their  consequences;  and  to  contend 
with  chosen  troops  of  three  times  his  own  number, 
commanded  by  an  officer  whose  activity,  courage 
and  experience,  were  not  exceeded  by  any  other 
in  the  British  army  in  America ; success  was  not 
to  be  expected.  General  Howe  certainly  ought 
not  to  have  risked  an  action  with  a superior  foice, 
when  he  had  certain  information,  that  general 
Lincoln  was  advancing  with  a body  of  troops  to 
re-enforce  him,  with  whom  he  could  have  formed 
a junction  in  two  days. 

After  colonel  Campbell  had  formed  his  army 
on  Brewton’s  hill,  he  moved  forward  and  took  a 
position  within  eight  hundred  yards  of  the  Ame- 
rican front,  where  he  manoeuvred  to  excite  a belief 
that  he  intended  an  attack  on  their  centre  and  left, 
for  which  purpose,  he  ordered  the  first  battalion 
of  the  seventy-first  regiment,  to  form  on.  the  right 
of  the  road,  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can general  from  his  real  intention  on  a different 
point ; at  the  same  time,  a body  of  infantry  and 
New- York  volunteers,  under  the  command  of 
major,  Sir  James  Baird,  filed  off  from  the  rear, 
unperceived,  under  cover  of  a low  thick  wood, 
with  the  intention  to  turn  the  American  right, 
and  gain  their  rear,  whereby  their  retreat  w ould  be 
cut  off;  fortune  Jhrew  in  their  way  an  old  negro 
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man,  named  'Quamino  Dolly,  who,  for  a small 
reward,  conducted  Sir  J.tmes  Baird  through  the 
swamp  by  a bye  way,  by  which  the  troops  passed 
unperceived  and  without  opposition  to  the  place 
of  their  destination : having  reached  the  White 
bluff  road  which  enters  through  the  South  com- 
mon of  the  town,  in  the  rear  of  the  American 
troops,  they  commenced  the  attack,  and  Campbell 
moved  forward  and  attacked  the  American  front. 
By  the  unexpected  attack  on  the  right  and  rear, 
the  American  line  was  broken : general  Howe 
ordered  a retreat,  which  was  made  in  great  con- 
fusion, and  before  he  gained  the  head  of  the  cause- 
way over  Musgrove’s  swamp,  west  of  the  town, 
the  only  pass  by  which  a retreat  was  practicable, 
the  enemy  had  gained  an  advantageous  position  to 
dispute  the  passage.  Colonel  Roberts  had  retired 
to  the  post  assigned  to  him,  in  the  event  of  a re- 
treat; and  by  his  extraordinary  exertions,  the 
American  centre  gained  the  causeway  and  ac- 
complished their  retre  at ; the  right  flank  was  be- 
tween two  fires,  and  in  retiring  suffered  severely : 
the  left,  under  the  command  of  colonel  Elbert 
continued  the  conflict,  until  a retreat  by  the  cause- 
way was  impracticable ; that  pass  being  in  pos- 
session of  the  enemy,  he  attempted  to  escape  with 
a part  -of  his  troops  through  the  rice  fields,  be- 
tween the  causeway  and  the  river,  exposed  to  a 
galling  fire  from  the  high  grounds  of  Ewensburg 
near  the  causeway  ; but  when  they  reached  the 
creek  it  was  high  tide,  and  only  those  who  could 
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«a\v i m escaped,  with  the  loss  of  their  arms  and  ac- 
coutrements ; the  others  were  made  prisoners,  or 
were  drowned.  About  one  hundred  of  the  Geor- 
gia militia  were  posted  in  the  rear  of  the  right  of 
the  American  line,  on  the  South-common  of  the 
town,  under  the  command  of  colonel  George 
Walton  ; they  were  attacked  by  Sir  James  Baird 
and  fought  with  spirit,  until  the  colonel  received 
a wound,  fell  from  his  horse  and  was  taken  prison- 
er. Tne  way  of  retreat  being  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  his  command  was  killed,  wounded,  and 
taken.  Some  of  them  who  were  inhabitants  of 
Savannah,  were  bayoneted  in  the  streets  by  their 
victorious  pursuers. 

The  remains  of  Howe’s  army  attempted  to 
rally  on  an  advantageous  ground  on  the  west  side 
«f  Musgrove’s  swamp,  but  the  impetuosity  of  the 
enemy  in  pursuit,  foiled  every  effort  for  that  pur- 
pose. They  preserved  three  pieces  of  field  artil- 
lery, but  sustained  some  loss  of  small  arms  during 
the  passage  of  the  swamp.  General  Howe  re- 
treated to  Cherokee  hill,  about  eight  miles,  where 
he  halted  until  the  rear  came  up,  and  then  march- 
ed up  the  Savannah  river  to  the  Sister’s  and  Zub- 
ley’s  ferry’s  and  crossed  over  into  South- Carolina. 

Few  conquests  have  ever  been  made  with  so 
little  loss  to  the  victor.  The  enemy  had  only 
seven  killed  and  nineteen- wounded. 

The  American  army  lost  eighty-three  men 
killed,  and  thirty-eight  officers,  and  four  hundred 
Hnd  fifteen  non-commisoned  officers  and  privates, 
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including  the  sick,  wounded,  and  the  aged  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  and  country,  were  made  prison- 
ers. The  fort,  with  forty-eight  pieces  of  cannon 
and  twenty- three  mortars  and  howitzers,  with  all 
the  ammunition  and  stores  belonging  to  them,  a 
large  quantity  of  provisions,  the  shipping  in  the 
river,  and  the  capital  of  Georgia,  all  fell  into  the 
possession  of  the  British  army,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours.  The  private  soldiers  who  were  made 
prisoners  on  this  occasion,  were  alternately  per- 
suaded and  threatened  to  induce  them  to  enlist  in- 
to the  British  army  : those  who  resolutely  refused 
were  crowded  on  board  of  prison-ships,  and  dur- 
ing the  succeeding  summer,  four  or  five  of  them 
died  every  day  : the  staff  officers,  particularly 
those  of  the  quarter-master’s  and  commissary’s 
departments,  were  treated  in  a similar  way.  Many 
gentlemen  who  had  been  accustomed  to  ease  and 
affluence,  were  consigned  to  these  abominable 
prison-ships : among  the  number  was  the  vene- 
rable Jonathan  Bryan,  bending  under  the  weight 
of  years  and  infirmities,  whose  daughter,  when 
she  was  entreating  with  commodore  Sir  Hyde 
Parker,  to  soften  the  sufferings  of  her  father,  was 
treated  by  him  with  vulgar  rudeness  and  con- 
tempt. 

When  general  Howe  halted  at  Cherokee  hill, 
he  despatched  lieutenant  Tennill,  with  orders  to 
lieutenant  Aaron  Smith  of  the  third  regiment  of 
South-Carolina,  who  commanded  at  Ogechee 
ferry,  and  to  major  Joseph  Lane,  who  commandetj 
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at  Sunbury,  to  evacuate  their  posts  and  retreat 
across  the  country  and  join  the  army  at  the  Sis- 
ter's ferry.  Lieutenant  Smith,  whose  command 
consisted  of  twenty  men,  succeeded,  and  joined  a 
detachment  of  the  rear  guard  at  Ebenezer,  after 
a march  of  thirty- six  hours  through  a country  of 
swamps,  covered  with  water.  Major  Lane  was 
ordered  to  retreat  up  the  south  side  of  Ogechec 
river,  and  to  cross  over  opposite  to,  and  join  the 
army  at  Zubley’s  ferry  : he  received  his  orders 
in  time  to  have  effected  his  retreat  and  save  his 
command  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
my ; but  captain  Dollar,  who  commanded  a corps 
of  artillery,  and  many  others  of  the  principal  in- 
habitants, whose  pecuniary  ruin,  as  well  as  the  fate 
of  their  families,  was  at  stake,  urged  Lane  to  the 
imprudence  of  disobeying  his  orders,  and  de- 
fending the  post.  Lane  was  afterward  tried  by  a 
court-martial,  and  dismissed  from  the  service,  for 
disobedience  of  orders. 

On  the  first  notice  of  the  arrival  of  the  trans- 
ports off  the  coast  of  Georgia,  general  Provost 
marched,  and  embarked  in  boats,  two  thousand 
men,  consisting  of  artillery,  infantry,  loyalists,  and 
Indians.  On  the  6th  of  January,  that  part  of  his 
army,  which  moved  by  water  was  landed  on  Co- 
lonel’s island,  seven  miles  south  of  Sunbury,  about 
ten  o’clock  in  the  mornine;  and  Provost  with  the 
light  infantry,  marched  and  took  possession  of  the 
town  early  on  the  ensuing  day.  Two  American 
gallies  and  an  armed  sloop,  cannonaded  the  ene- 
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my ; but  with  little  effect.  The  following  day 
the  main  body  of  the  enemy  arrived.  Every  ex- 
ertion was  made  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  can- 
non and  mortars  near  the  town,  by  the  fire,  from 
the  gallies  and  the  fort.  On  the  night  of  the  8th, 
they  took  advantage  of  the  low  tide  to  pass  behind 
a marsh  island,  opposite  to  the  fort,  with  a few  of 
their  boats  containing  cannon,  howitzers,  and 
mortars,  and  landed  them  above  the  town,  and 
placed  them  on  batteries  previously  prepared. 
On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  Provost  summoned 
the  fort  to  surrender  unconditionally,  accompa- 
nied by  a statement  of  his  force,  and  the  weight 
of  his  metal.  Major  Lane  replied  that  his  duty, 
inclination,  and  means  pointed  to  the  propriety  of 
defending  the  post  against  any  force,  however  su- 
perior it  might  be.  The  British  batteries  of  can- 
non and  mortars  were  opened  on  the  fort,  and  re- 
plied to ; Lane  soon  discovered  that  his  fortress 
would  not  be  long  tenable,  and  began  to  repent  his 
disobedience  of  orders.  He  parlied,  to  obtain 
better  terms  than  unconditional  surrender,  but 
no  other  would  be  allowed  him,  and  the  time  be- 
ing elapsed  for  his  acceptance  or  refusal,  hos- 
tilities re-commenced:  he  parlied  again,  and  re- 
quested until  eight  o’clock  the  next  morning  to 
consider  of  die  conditions  offered  to  him,  which 
being  peremptorily  refused,  he  agreed  to  them  ; 
and  surrendered  the  fort  containing  twenty -four 
pieces  of  artillery,  ammunition,  and  provisions, 
and  the  garrison,  consisting  of  seventeen  commis* 
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sloncd  officers,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety- five 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  including 
continental  troops  and  militia.  The  American 
loss  was  one  captain  and  three  privates  killed, 
and  seven  wounded.  The  British  loss  was  one 
private  killed,  and  three  wounded. 

The  Washington  and  Bulloch  gallies  were 
taken  to  Ossabavv  island,  stranded  on  the  beach, 
and  burned  by  their  crews,  who  took  passage  on 
board  of  captain  Salter’s  sloop,  and  sailed  for 
Charleston,  but  were  captured  by  a British  ten- 
der, and  taken  to  Savannah.  Captain  John  Law- 
son  of  the  sloop  Rebecca,  of  sixteen  guns,  put  to 
sea  and  got  safe  to  Charleston. 

After  Sunbury  fell  into  the  possession  of  the 
British  troops,  the  continental  officers  who  were 
made  prisoners  at  Savannah,  were  sent  to  that 
place  on  their  parole,  except  the  reverend  Moses 
Allen  who  had  accepted  a commission  as  chaplain 
in  the  Georgia  brigade.  This  gentleman  was  re- 
fused the  privileges  allowed  to  the  other  officers, 
and  confined  on  board  of  a prison-ship.  1 1 is  ani- 
mated exertions  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  his  pa- 
triotic exhortations  from  the  pulpit,  had  exposed 
him  to  the  particular  resentment  of  the  enemy. 
Wearied  by  long  confinement  in  a loathsome  pris- 
on-ship, and  hopeless  of  speedy  release,  he  deter- 
mined to  re-gain  his  liberty,  or  lose  his  file  in  the 
attempt.  In  pursuance  of  this  hazardous  resolu- 
tion, he  leaped  overboard  with  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  swim  to  one  of  the  islands,  assisted  by  the 
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flood  tide,  but  was  unfortunately  drowned.  The 
death  of  that  gentleman  was  lamented  by  the 
friends  of  Independence,  and  particularly  by  his 
brethren  in  arms,  who  justly  admired  him  for  his 
bravery,  exemplary  life,  and  many  virtues.  The 
treatment  which  Mr.  Alien  received  from  the  Bri- 
tish, during  his  captivity,  is  not  a solitary  instance 
of  refinement  in  cruelty  practised  by  them  on 
American  prisoners;  numerous  beyond  counting, 
were  the  victims  of  their  inhuman  conduct,  during 
the  revolution. 

By  the  defeat  of  the  American  troops  at  Sa- 
vannah, and  the  capture  of  the  town  by  the  enemy, 
'the  future  services  of  a considerable  portion  of  the 
militia  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  were  lost  to 
their  country  ; the  distress  of  their  families,  and 
the  ruin  of  their  fortunes,  would  be  consequent 
on  their  further  resistance  : many  of  them  bowed 
the  neck  and  received  the  yoke  of  the  British 
government. 

General  Howe  was  a man  of  moderate  talents, 
easy  manners,  and  much  admired  by  his  convivial 
friends ; but  his  want  of  circumspection  was  ap- 
parent, and  his  military  qualifications  had  become 
questionable  among  his  officers,  and  the  private 
soldiery  had  lost  their  confidence  in  him  as  a 
leader.  These  impressions  had  been  frequently 
communicated  to  the  members  in  congress,  from 
the  southern  states,  who  applied  to  that  honoura- 
ble body  fora  successor  to  general  Howe,  in  the 
command  of  the  army  in  the  southern  department 
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of  the  United-  States.  If  general  Howe  had  acted 
on  his  own  judgment,  he  would  probably  have 
retired  from  Savannah  on  his  obtaining  a know- 
ledge of  the  great  superiority  of  the  enemy’s  force ; 
but  he  placed  himself  in  the  council  of  his  ofli- 
cers,  who  at  any  other  place,  and  under  any  other 
circumstances,  wrould  have  advised  him  correct- 
ly ; but  their  private  feelings  and  their  pecuniary 
interests,  were  too  deeply  and  immediately  con- 
cerned to  advise  with  a correct  judgment.  He 
had  long  been  apprised  of  the  contemplated  inva- 
sion of  Georgia,  from  Nevv-Yorkand  Florida,  and 
knowing  that  with  his  existing  force,  aided  by  the 
probable  re-enforcemcnts  which  he  was  to  expect, 
the  defence  of  Savannah  and  low  country  was 
problematical ; he  ought  to  have  removed,  at 
least  a part  of  his  magazines  and  stores,  to  a place 
of  greater  security,  and  to  have  apprised  the  in- 
habitants of  the  propriety  of  removing  their  iami- 
lies,  and  most  valuable  moveable  property  irom 
the  place  where  the  storm  might  burst  on  them 
unprepared  for  it.  But  the  general  lmd  not  con- 
templated his  enemy  on  all  his  bearings,  nor  did 
he  avail  himself  of  all  the  advantages  presented  to 
him  by  his  position. 

By  a resolution  of  congress,  dated  the  26th 
day  of  September,  1778,  major-general  Benjamin 
Lincoln  w;as  appointed  to  take  the  command  oi 
the  army  in  the  southern  department,  and  or- 
dered forthwith  to  repair  to  South-Curolina  for 
that  purpose. 
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w lien  genera!  Lincoln  arrived  at  Charleston,  he 
embodied  the  troops  remaining  in  South- Carolina, 
and  on  the  24th  of  November  was  joined  by  the 
new  levies  from  North- Carolina,  which  increased 
his  force  to  twelve  hundred  men  : with  this  little 
army,  which  was  composed  of  a few  regular 
troops,  militia,  and  the  levies  from  North  Caroli- 
na, who  were  but  little  better,  except  in  the  uni- 
formity of  their  arms ; he  advanced  to  the  relief 
oi  Georgia.  On  the  3d  of  January  general  Lincoln 
arrived  at  Purysburg,  a few  miles  above  Savannah, 
on  the  Carolina  side  of  the  river,  uhere  he  was 
joined  by  general  Howe  and  his  suite,  who  gave 
him  in  detail  an  account  of  the  disastrous  engage- 
ment at  Savannah.  On  the  4th,  he  was  joined  by 
the  remnant  ol  Howe’s  army,  which  had  been 
placed  under  the  orders  of  colonel  Huger.  Gene- 
ral Lincoln  finding  himself  in  no  condition  to  ad- 
vance on  his  enemy,  established  his  head-quarters 
at  Purysburgh,  and  waited  for  the  expected  re- 
enforccments. 

When  general  Provost  had  united  the  troops 
from  Florida  with  those  under  the  command  of 
lieutenant-colonel  Campbell,  his  force  consisted 
of  three  thousand  regular  troops,  and  nearly  one 
thousand  loyal  militia.  He  determined  to  com- 
plete the  subjugation  of  Georgia,  and  to  establish 
military  posts  us  far  as  the  populous  settlements 
in  the  back  country  extended.  He  confided  the 
garrison  of  Savannah,  and  the  police  of  the  neigh 
ho u ring  country,  to  lieutenant- colonel  Alexander 
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Junes;  he  established  a post  at  Ebenezer,  twcntv- 
five  miles  above  Savannah,  under  the  orders  of 
lieutenant-colonel  J.  M.  Provost ; and  advanced 
lieutenant-colonel  Archibald  Campbell  to  Au- 
gusta, at  the  head  of  eight  hundred  infantry  and  a 
party  of  militia,  to  establish  a post  at  that  place  and 
to  take  advantage  of  circumstances  in  completing 
the  conquest  of  the  state.  With  the  main  body  lie 
watched  the  movements  of  the  American  genera!. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Innes  issued  a proclama- 
tion, requiring  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and 
neighbouring  country  to  bring  in  their  arms  and 
accoutrements  of  every  description,  and  deliver 
them  to  the  store-keeper  of  the  artillery,  and  to 
discover  where  arms,  accoutrements,  stores,  and 
effects  of  every  description  were  buried  or  other- 
wise concealed  ; asserting  that  strict  search  would 
be  made,  and  if  any  effects  were  discovered  which 
had  been  secreted , after  the  notice  given,  the  in- 
habitants of  such  houses  or  plantations,  where 
such  concealments  were  made,  would  be  punished 
as  enemies  to  the  royal  government.  Regulations 
were  established,  and  places  designated  for  the 
landing  of  all  boats,  which  were  to  receive  permits 
for  their  departure  from  the  superimendunt  of 
the  port,  to  prevent  property  from  being  carried 
away  ; and  fora  violation  of  this  regulation,  sc  i 
boats  and  goods  were  to.be  confiscated,  and  the 
crews  punished. 

On  the  4th  of  January,  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  general  Provost,  a joint  proclamation  was  issu- 
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ed  by  commodore  Sir  Hyde  Parker  and  lieute- 
nant  colonel  Campbell,  as  commanders  of  the 
royal  navy  and  army  in  North- Carolina,  South- 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  offering  peace,  freedom, 
and  protection  to  the  king’s  subjects  in  America, 
desiring  them  to  repair  without  loss  of  time,  and 
unite  their  forces  under  the  royal  standard  ; re- 
probating the  idea  of  forming  a league  with  the 
French,  and  thereby  prolonging  the  calamities  of 
war;  promising. freedom  from  the  imposition  of 
taxes  by  the  British  parliament,  and  securing 
them  in  the  irrevocable  enjoyment  of  every  privi- 
lege consistent  with  the  union  of  interests,  on 
which  their  mutual  advantage,  religion  and  liber, 
ties  depended.  They  promised  ample  protection 
to  the  persons,  families,  and  effects  of  those  who 
would  immediately  return  and  acknowledge  their 
allegiance  to  the  crown,  and  support  it  with  their 
arms ; and  lamented  the  necessity  of  exhibiting 
the  rigors  of  war  against  such  as  obstinately  per- 
sisted in  refusing  to  accept  the  terms  of  peace  and 
happiness  which  were  offered  to  them.  Desert- 
ers of  every  description  were  invited  to  return 
within  three  months  from  the  date  of  the  procla- 
mation ; such  inhabitants  as  inclined  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  the  proclamation,  were  desired  to  re- 
pair to  head-quarters,  at  Savannah,  and  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance. 

On  the  llth  of  January  another  proclamation 
was  issued,  offering  a reward  of  two  guineas  for 
every  citizen  who  adhered  to  the  American  cause, 
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and  ten  guineas  for  every  committee  or  assembly 
man,  who  should  be  taken  and  delivered  to  ihe 
commanding- officer  of  any  of  the  king’s  garrisons* 
Prices  were  affixed  to  all  articles  of  merchandize, 
country  produce,  and  market  vegetables,  and  the 
violation  of  these  rules  was  punished  by  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  articles  exposed  to  sale.  Licenses 
to  trade,  were  granted  only  to  such  as  had  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  a penalty  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling  was  inflicted  on  such  mer- 
chants as  dealt  with  any  other  than  the  king’s 
subjects.  The  export  of  every  kind  of  produce 
was  prohibited,  unless  it  was  accompanied  by  a 
certificate  from  the  superintendant  of  the  port, 
that  such  articles  were  not  wanted  for  the  use  of 
the  king’s  troops. 

The  families  of  those  who  adhered  to  the  cause 
of  their  country,  either  in  the  camp  or  on  board  of 
prison-ships,  were  stripped  by  the  British  of  every 
article  of  property,  or  necessary  for  subsistence 
that  could  be  found:  they  were  obliged  to  sustain 
life,  and  cover  their  bodies  with  such  articles  as 
were  providently  secreted,  or  were  received  from 
the  cold-handed  charity  of  a lukewarm  neighbour; 
and  however  humble  or  scanty  their  morsel,  gladly 
Would  they  have  shared  it  with  a father,  a brother, 
or  a husband,  who  was  offering  his  blood  for  his 
country,  or  suffering  in  a loathsome  prison  on  a 
small  allowance  of  unwholesome  food. 

Upon  a representation  of  the  su tiering  of  the 
Americans  in  captivity,  to  general  Lincoln  at  lhw 
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rysburg,  the  general  wrote  to  lieutenant-colonel 
Campbell,  then  on  his  march  to  Augusta,  and^pro- 
posed  a conference  with  him  at  Zubley’s  ferry,  for 
the  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  the  parole  of  the 
officers  until  exchanged.  A negociation  was  con- 
sented to,  and  lieutenant-colonel  James  M.  Pro- 
vost was  nominated  to  confer  with  major  Thomas 
Pinckney  on  the  subject.  They  had  an  interview 
on  the  31st  of  January,  and  terms  were  proposed. 

Provost  proposed  that  the  regular  troops  taken 
in  Georgia,  the  militia  taken  in  arms,  and  the  men 
taken  on  their  farms,  without  regard  to  age,  should 
be  considered  in  the  exchange  as  prisoners  of 
war,  and  produced  a list  to  shew  the  number. 
This  list  contained  many  of  the  names  of  those 
who  had  taken  protection,  and  those  who  had 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  joined  the 
king’s  standard.  In  exchange,  was  required  the 
Highlanders  at  Fredericksburg;  and  the  remain- 
der to  be  completed  from  the  prisoners  taken  with 
general  Burgovne. 

Major  Pincknev  proposed  that  continental  of- 
ficers and  soldiers  should  be  exchanged  for  British 
officers  and  soldiers  of  corresponding  rank,  and 
that  the  militia  who  were  willing  again  to  take  up 
arms,  should  be  exchanged  in  the  same  wav,  and 
that  the  aged,  and  those  who  chose  to  retire  and 
live  peaceably  on  their  farms  under  the  British 
government,  should  be  paroled. 

The  unfairness,  nay  the  absurdity  of  colonel 
Provost’s  propositions,  contrasted  with  the  just* 
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ness  of  those  made  by  major  Pinckney,  was  too 
variant  for  them  to  come  to  a speedy  conclusion* 
The  negotiation  was  prolonged  for  five  days  ;'but 
Provost  was  inflexible,  and  finally  observed,  that 
he  wished  for  a speedy  answer,  as  the  transports 
were  ready  to  sail  with  the  prisoners  on  board, 
either  to  Newr-York  or  the  West-Indies,  as  might 
be  most  convenient  to  Sir  Hyde  Parker.  This 
determination,  left  with  major  Pinckney  an  em- 
barrassing choice  of  evils  : to  leave  the  wretched 
prisoners  to  continue  under  their  sufferings,  or  to 
establish  a precedent,  unjust  in  principle,  and 
ruinous  in  its  consequences  to  the  cause  of  his 
country.  He  adhered  to  his  propositions,  and  the 
negociation  terminated  in  ° ^agreement. 

The  failure  of  the  negociation  for  the  exchange 
of  prisoners  on  the  British  propositions,  which 
would  have  been  so  favourable  to  them,  and  so 
injurious  to  the  Americans,  determined  Sir  Hyde 
Parker  to  add  to  the  punishment  of  the  Ameri- 
can prisoners  wrho  refused  to  enlist  in  the  British 
service,  by  sending  them  to  Nevv-York.  Nine 
of  these  unfortunate  people  had  already  died  in  one 
day,  and  seven  had  been  the  daily  average  of 
deaths  for  a ureek.  Their  refusal  to  enlist  into  the 
ranks  of  their  enemy,  and  fight  against  their  coun- 
trymen, occasioned  the  loss  ol  one  third  of  their 
lives. 

The  British  chiefs  had  their  emissaries' busily 
employed  in  the  back  settlements  of  South-Caro- 
Ijna  and  Georgia*  In  the  former,  a man  by  the 
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fiame  of  Boyd,  with  others  of  inferior  rank  ; and 
in  the  latter,  a man  by  the  name  of  Thomas,  and 
others  who  were  subordinate  to  him.  Boyd  was 
an  Irishman  by  birth,  and  had  been  several  years 
an  inhabitant  of  South- Carolina : he  was  bold, 
enterprising,  and  filmed  for  acts  of  dishonesty : he 
had  some  time  previously  been  at  New- York, 
where  he  was  invited  to  an  interview  with  Sir  Hen- 
ry Clinton-  During  their  conferences,  the  scheme 
of  insurrection  in  the  back  country  of  South- 
Carolina  was  planned,  and  to  be  executed  so  soon 
as  the  British  troops  should  gain  possession  of 
Savannah  ; and  on  receiving  information  of  that 
event,  Boyd  was  to  assemble  his  troops  and  repair 
to  the  royal  standard  in  Georgia-  Boyd  was  early 
apprised  by  Campbell,  of  the  success  of  the  British 
arms  in  Savannah,  and  commenced  the  execution 
of  his  part  of  the  plan,  which  had  been  concerted. 

The  position  which  general  Lincoln  had  taken 
at  Purysburg,  was  well  calculated  to  observe  the 
movements  of  general  Provost,  and  wait  for  re- 
enforcements : the  freshets  in  Savannah  river,  at 
that  season  of  the  year,  overflowed  the  swamps  to 
the  extent  of  two  to  four  miles  in  breadth,  and  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  miles  in  length  from  the 
sea,  so  that  neither  general  could  assail  the  other 
with  any  prospect  of  advantage.  By  a field  re- 
turn on  the  1st  of  February,  general  Lincoln  had 
three  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-nine  men, 
composed  of  about  six  hundred  continental  troops, 
five  hundred  new  levies,  and  one  thousand  three 
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hundred  effective  militia : the  residue  were  in- 
valids,  ?nd  without  arms.  If  the  American 
troops  had  been  all  effective  and  veteran,  general 
Lincoln  would  have  been  about  equal  to  his  an- 
tagonist ; but  his  numbers  were  principally  made 
up  by  militia,  on  whom  no  dependance  could  be 
placed,  when  opposed  to  a veteran  army.  From 
the  equality  of  the  militia  with  their  officers,  and 
independence  at  home,  they  tvcre  unwilling  to 
submit  to  the  requisite  discipline  of  a camp: 
they  must  know  where  they  were  to  go,  what 
they  were  going  to  do,  and  how  long  they  were 
to  be  absent,  before  they  would  move;  and  if 
not  satisfied  on  these  points,  and  permitted  to  do 
as  they  pleased,  they  would  be  offi,  knowing  that 
their  punishment  for  desertion  would  be  but  a 
trifling  pecuniary  mulct. 

The  duties  assigned  to  general  Lincoln  were 
difficult  and  embarrassing;  but  such  difficulties 
and  embarrassments  were  not  assigned  to  him 
alone  ; they  were  in  common  wdth  every  general 
officer  in  the  American  army.  If  it  should  be 
enquired,  how  such  a state  of  things  originated  ? 
It  might  be  answered,  that  it  had  its  source  in  the 
unreasonable  jealousy,  that  a majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  congress  entertained  of  a regular  army, 
which  could  have  been  easily  enlisted  for  and 
during  the 'war.  If  the  army  had  been  engaged 
for  the  war  at  an  early  period,  the  wisdom 
of  the  measure  would  have  been  apparent,  the 
economy  great,  the  duration  short,  and  the  issue 
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certain  ; but  by  the  mistaken  policy  of  short  en- 
listments and  reliance  on  militia ; thousands  of 
lives  were  sacrificed,  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
property  destroyed  and  expended,  the  war  pro- 
longed, the  liberties  of  America  jeopardised,  and 
the  well  appointed  armies  of  Great-  Britain,  under 
experienced  generals,  were  to  be  driven  away  by 
shadows  like  the  birds  and  beasts  of  prey  from 
the  farmer’s  field,  by  the  twirling  of  his  rattle. 

Early  in  February,  a party  of  the  enemy,  com- 
manded  by  major  Gardiner,  embarked  in  boats  at 
Savannah,  and  proceeded  by  the  inland  passage, 
to  take  possession  of  Beaufort,  on  Port- Royal 
island,  and  establish  a post ; they  effected  a land- 
ing, but  were  soon  after  attacked  and  defeated  by 
general  Moultrie  with  an  equal  force,  nearly  all 
militia  of  Charleston.  In  this  engagement,  which 
lasted  about  one  hour,  forty  of  the  enemy  were 
killed  and  wounded.  The  victory  would  have 
been  more  complete,  if  the  scarcity  of  ammunition 
had  not  arrested  the  fire  from  the  field  pieces,  and 
the  infantry  generally,  at  the  time  of  the  enemy’s 
retreat ; they  fled  to  their  boats,  and  returned  to 
Savannah. 

When  lieutenant-colonel  Campbell  was  ad- 
vancing on  Augusta,  he  detached  colonels  Brown 
and  M’Girtb,  with  four  hundred  mounted  mi- 
litia, to  make  a forced  march  to  the  jail  in  Burke 
county,  where  he  had  ordered  colonel  Thomas 
to  meet  them  with  a party  of  loyalists.  Colo- 
nels Benjamin  and  William  Few,  assembled 
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some  militia  and  jstned  colonel  Johtr  Twiggs, 
\v!jo  had  assembled  a small  force,  making  in  the 
whole  about  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Colonel 
Brown  advanced  and  attacked  them,  and  was  de- 
feated with  the  loss  of  five  men  killed,  several 
others  wounded,  and  nine  were  made  prisoners 
by  the  Americans,  Twiggs  and  Few  retreated 
the  ensuing  day,  expecting  that  Brown  would 
be  re-enforced  by  Campbell.  Brown’s  troops 
were  rallied  in  the  night,  and  were  re-enforced  by 
two  majors  and  a party  of  refugees  from  South- 
Carolina,  and  a detachment  under  major  Sharp. 
Thus  re-enforced,  Brown  determined  to  renew 
the  attack.  Twiggs  and  Few  met  him,  and  de- 
feated him  with  greater  loss  than  he  had  sustained 
before,  and  himself  was  among  the  wounded.  In 
this  skirmish,  captain  Joshua  Inman  of  the  Ame- 
ricans commanded  a troop  of  horse,  and  at  the  first 
onset,  killed  three  of  the  enemy  with  his  own  hand. 

General  Elbert  who  had  been  ordered  by  ge- 
neral Lincoln,  to  proceed  to  the  upper  part  of 
Carolina;  crossed  the  river  Savannah,  and  joined 
colonels  Twiggs  and  Few:  they  advanced  to  Brier 
creek  and  skirmished  with  Campbell's  front,  and 
aftreward,  occasionally,  to  impede  his  progress 
toward  Augusta  ; expecting  to  be  re- enforced  by 
colonel  Andrew  Williamson,  from  Carolina,  and 
colonel  Elijah  Clarke  from  Wilkes  county  j but 
those  officers  with  their  troops,  were  too  much 
engaged  in  a different  quarter  to  afford  relief.  El- 
bert and  Twiggs. retired,  and  Campbell  took  pcs- 
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session  of  Augusta  the  last  of  January,  where  he 
established  a post,  and  placed  it  under  the  orders 
of  colonel  Brown. 

So  soon  as  it  was  known  in  Wilkes  county, 
that  the  British  had  taken  possession  of  Augusta, 
such  of  the  inhabitants  as  could  remove  with  their 
families  and  property,  passed  over  into  South- 
Carolina  and  encamped.  They  took  with  them 
the  remnants  of  their  stocks  of  cattle,  which  yield- 
ed them  a scanty  supply  of  meat  and  milk,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Carolina  divided  freely  with 
them  their  bread  kinds  of  food  and  other  comforts, 
which  they  could  spare.  The  inhabitants  who 
could  not  remove  by  their  own  means,  or  by  the 
assistance  of  their  neighbours,  remained  in  the 
forts  or  on  their  farms,  accordingly  as  they  were 
more  or  less  exposed  to  ravages  of  the  Indians. 

About  the  1st  of  February,  lieutenant- colonel 
Campbell  spread  his  military  posts  over  the  most 
populous  parts  of  Georgia,  and  all  opposition  to 
the  British  arms  ceased  for  a few  days  : the  oath 
of  allegiance  was  administered  to  the  inhabitants 
who  remained,  and  the  torch  to  the  habitations 
of  those  who  had  fled  into  Carolina. 

When  the  families  from  Georgia  were  placed 
in  security,  the  men  assembled  under  their  leader, 
colonel  John  Dooley,  and  took  a position  on  the 
Carolina  shore  of  the  Savannah  river,  about  thirty 
miles  above  Augusta.  M’Girth,  with  three  hun- 
dred loyalists,  had  taken  a position  at  Kioka  creek, 
twenty-five  miles  above  Augusta,  on  the  Georgia 
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?»kle  of  the  Savannah  river,  with  orders  to  watch 
the  ferries  and  passes,  and  to  take  possession  of  all 
the  boats  : colonel  Dooley  had  parties  similarly 
employed  on  the  opposite  shore.  Dooley  return- 
ed into  Georgia,  with  a part  of  his  troops,  but 
was  obliged  to  retire  before  one  of  M ’Girth's  de- 
tachments, commanded  by  major  Hamilton, 
which  pressed  him  closely  and  fired  upon  his  rear 
as  he  re-crossed  the  Savannah,  a short  distance 
below  the  mouth  of  Broad  river.  Hamilton  hav- 
ing driven  the  Americans  from  the  western  parts 
of  the  state,  encamped  at  Waters’  plantation,  three 
miles  below  Petersburgh,  with  one  hundred  men. 
Dooley  took  a position  opposite  to  him  in  Caroli- 
na, where  he  was  joined  by  colonel  Andrew  Pick- 
ens with  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  of  his  regi- 
ment: their  number  thus  united,  was  about  three 

hundred  and  fiftv.  Though  colonel  Doolev  was 

. . 

the  senior  officer,  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
private  understanding  between  him  and  colonel 
Pickens,  that  the  latter  was  to  command.  Doo- 
ley appears  to  have  yielded  to  this  measure,  from 
the  circumstance  of  three  fourths  of  the  command 
belonging  to  Pickens’  regiment. 

With  this  united  force,  it  was  determined  to 
attack  Hamilton’s  detachment.  On  the  night  of 
the  10th  of  February,  they  passed  over  at  Cow- 
en’s  ferry,  about  three  miles  above  Hamilton’s 
encampment,  and  marched  to  attack  him  early 
in  the  ensuing  morning,  but  Hamilton  had  march- 
ed, unapprehensive  of  danger,  on  an  excursion 
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through  the  country,  to  visit  the  forts  and  admin- 
ister the  oath  of  allegiance  to  such  inhabitants  as 
fell  in  his  way.  The  Americans  pursued  the 
enemy,  and  imagining  that  Carr’s  fort  would  be 
their  first  object.  Captain  A.  Hamilton,  of  South- 
Carolina,  was  directed  to  take  a guide,  proceed  to 
that  fort  and  defend  it  with  such  men  as  might  be 
found  there,  and  that  the  main  body  would  move 
up  quickly  and  attack  the  enemy  in  the  rear. 
Intelligence  was  given  at  the  fort  in  due  time  for 
defence,  but  there  were  only  seven  or  eight  aged 
and  infirm  men  in  it,  who  dreaded  the  consequen- 
ces which  would  attend  a failure  of  the  attack, 
refused  to  comply  with  the  order.  The  Ameri- 
cans were  close  in  the  enemy’s  rear  when  they 
reached  the  fort,  and  anxiously  listened  for  the 
signal  gun,  but  they  had  the  mortification  to  ob- 
serve that  the  fort  gate  was  opened,  and  the  at- 
tack was  then  necessarily  commenced,  without 
any  of  the  contemplated  advantages.  The  ene- 
my left  their  horses  and  baggage,  took  possession 
of  the  fort  and  defended  it.  A brisk  fire  was  sup- 
ported by  both  parties,  but  with  little  effect  on 
either.  The  enemy’s  fire  commanded  the  spring, 
and  as  a siege  was  determined  on,  to  cut  off  the 
supply  of  water  from  the  besieged,  was  no  longer 
to  be  neglected  by  the  assailants.  The  possession 
of  a new  log  building  near  the  fort  would  accom- 
plish  this  object,  as  it  commanded  the  spring. 
The  building  could  be  approached  only  through 
an  open  exposure  to  the  enemy’s  fire ; which  uas 
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suddenly  accomplished  by  captain  William  Free* 
man,  with  about  forty  .men  of  his  company.  Early 
in  the  evening,  the  enemy’s  horses,  accoutre- 
ments, and  baggage  were  brought  off,  and  all  the 
avenues  for  their  escape,  secured.  In  the  after- 
noon the  enemy  had  been  summoned  to  surren- 
der, which  was  refused.  A request  succeeded, 
that  the  women  and  children  might  be  permitted 
to  leave  the  fort,  which  was  also  refused.  The 
possession  of  the  new  building,  which  gave  the 
assailants  the  command  of  the  water  ; also  gave 
them  the  command  of  the  tops  of  the  huts  within 
the  fort,  from  whence  the  most  injurious  fire  pro- 
ceeded. The  enemy  was  without  food  and  water, 
and  it*was  confidently  believed  that  they  could 
not  hold  out  twenty-four  hours*  The  sanguine 
expectation  of  a surrender,  and  thereby  recover- 
ing the  western  district  of  Georgia,  was  marked 
with  pleasure  in  the  enlivened  countenances  of 
the  besiegers  ; but  disappointment  awaited  them. 
About  ten  o’clock  at  night,  colonel  Pickens  re- 
ceived a letter  by  captain  Ottery  from  his  bro- 
ther, captain  Joseph  Pickens,  by  which  he  was 
informed,  that  colonel  Boyd  was  passing  through 
Ninety-six  district  with  eight  hundred  loyalists, 
toward  Georgia;  spreading  destruction  of  proper- 
ty and  of  lives,  by  fire  and  the  sword,  wherever 
he  passed.  A proposition  was  made  by  some 
volunteers  to  set  fire  to  the  fort  at  different  places, 
at  the  same  time,  which  would  compel  an  imme- 
diate surrender ; but  the  distress  ot  the  unfortti- 
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nate  families  within  the  fort,  consequent  on  such 
a measure,  induced  colonels  Pickens  and  Dooley 
to  decline  the  proposal.  The  siege  was  raised,  the 
wounded  carried  off,  and  major  Hamilton  left  in 
quiet  possession  of  the  fort,  dismounted  and  with- 
out baggage.  Hamilton  retreated  to  Wrights- 
borough,  where  he  tenanted  a small  stockade  fort 
for  a few  days,  and  thence  marched  to  Augusta, 
and  joined  lieutenant-colonel  Campbell.  In  Ham- 
ilton’s report,  he  states  his  loss  at  nine  killed  and 
three  wounded  ; and  the  American  loss  at  five 
killed  and  seven  wounded. 

. The  Americans  retired  from  Carr’s  fort,  re- 
crossed Savannah  river,  near  fort  Charlotte,  and 
advanced  toward  Long- Cane  settlement,  where 
re-enforcements  were  expected,  and  to  meet  the 
enemy  under  the  command  of  colonel  Boyd. 
Captain  Robert  Anderson,  of  Pickens’  regiment, 
hearing  of  the  advance  of  Boyd,  through  the  set- 
tlement, directed  captains  Joseph  Pickens,  Wil- 
liam Baskin,  and  John  Miller,  to  join  him  without 
loss  of  time  with  such  force  as  could  speedily  be 
collected.  Anderson  crossed  the  Savannah  with 
eighty  men,  intending  to  annoy  Boyd  on  his  pas- 
sage over  the  river,  where  he  was  joined  by  a few 
Georgians  under  captain  James  Little.  Boyd 
changed  his  route  and  took  a direction  to  the. 
Cherokee  ford,  in  order  to  avoid  Pickens  and 
Dooley.  At  that  ford  a block  house  had  been 
erected  on  the  north-east  side,  upon  a command- 
ing hill,  in  which  there -were  two  swivels  mount' 
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cd,  commanded  by  a lieutenant  with  eight  men. 
Boyd  demanded  a passage,  which  being  spiritedly 
refused,  he  turned  up  the  river  about  five  miles, 
passed  it  with  his  men  and  baggage  on  rafts,  and 
swam  his  horses.  Boyd’s  troops  landed  at  dif- 
ferent places  : by  the  small  comparative  force 
under  captain  Anderson,  and  the  thick  cane- 
brakes  on  the  low  grounds,  he  was  unable  to 
observe  and  attack  the  enemy  at  the  different 
landings  : his  attention  was  arrested  by  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  main  body.  As  the  enemy 
approached  the  landing,  Anderson  commenced 
his  fire  and  opposed  them  with  great  resolution  ; 
but  finding  himself  unexpectedly  attacked  in  the 
rear,  he  ordered  a retreat. 

The  American  loss  in  this  skirmish,  was  six- 
teen killed  and  wounded,  and  sixteen  taken  pris- 
oners : among  the  latter,  were  captains  Baskin 
and  Miller. 

Colonel  Boyd  acknowledged  a loss  of  one 
hundred  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  ; many 
of  this  number  deserted  him  and  returned  to  their 
homes. 

Captain  Anderson  secured  as  many  of  his 
wounded  as  his  situation  would  enable  him,  re- 
treated and  joined  Pickens  and  Dooley  in  pur- 
suit of  the  enemy. 

On  the  12th  of  February,  the  Americans 
passed  over  Savannah  river,  into  Georgia,  at  the 
Cedar  shoal,  and  advanced  to  Fish  dam  ford  on 
Broad  river.  Captain  Neal,  with  a party  of  ol> 
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servation,  was  ordered  to  gain  the  enemy’s  rear, 
and  occasionally  send  a man  back  with  the  result 
of  his  discoveries,  so  as  to  keep  the  main  body 
Well  informed  of  the  enemy’s  movements.  To 
avoid  danger,  Boyd  at  first  shaped  his  course  to 
the  westward,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  1 3th, 
crossed  Broad  river  near  the  fork,  at  a place  now 
called  Webb’s  ferry,  and  thence  turned  toward 
Augusta,  expecting  to  form  a junction  with 
M’Girth  at  a place  appointed  on  Little  river. 
The  corps  of  observation,  under  captain  Neal, 
hung  close  upon  the  enemy’s  rear,  and  made  fre- 
quent communications  to  Pickens  and  Dooley. 
The  Americans  crossed  Broad  river,  and  encamp- 
ed for  the  night  on  Clarke’s  creek,  within  four 
miles  of  the  enemy.  Early  on  the  morning  of 
the  14th,  the  Americans  resumed  their  march 
with  a quickened  pace,  and  soon  approached  the 
enemy’s  rear,  but  with  such  caution  as  to  remain 
undiscovered.  The  line  of  march  was  the  order  of 
battle,  wherever  the  face  of  the  country  admitted 
of  it  : colonel  Dooley  commanded  the  right  wing 
and  lieutenant-colonel  Clarke  the  left,  each  con- 
sisting of  one  hundred  men ; and  the  centre  by 
colonel  Pickens,  consisting  of  two  hundred,  and 
an  advance  guard,  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in 
front.  Under  three  leaders,  whose  courage  and 
military  talents  had  been  often  tested;  this  in- 
ferior number,  of  four  against  seven,  looked  for- 
ward to  a victory  with  great  confidence.  Early 
in  the  morning,  they  passed  the  ground  where  the 
enemy  encamped  the  preceding  night. 
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Colonel  Boyd  was  unapprehensive  of  danger, 
and  halted  at  a farm  on  the  north  side  of  Kettle 
creek  ; his  horses  were  turned  out  to  forage 
among  the  reeds  in  the  swamp,  and  some  bullocks 
were  killed,  and  corn  parched  to  refresh  his  troops, 
who  had  been  on  short  allowance  for  three  days. 
The  encampment  was  formed  on  the  edge  of  the 
farm  next  to  the  creek,  on  an  open  piece  of  ground, 
flanked  on  two  sides  by  the  cane  swamp.  The 
second  officer  in  command,  was  lieutenant- colonel 
Moore,  of  North.  Carolina,  who  it  is  said,  possess- 
ed neither  courage  nor  military  skill : the  third  in 
command,  major  Spurgen,  is  said  to  have  acted 
with  bravery,  and  gave  some  evidence  of  military 
talents. 

After  the  Americans  had  marched  three  or 
four  miles,  the  enemy’s  drums  were  heard  to  beat. 
They  halted  for  a few  minutes,  and  were  ordered 
to  examine  their  guns  and  prime  them  afresh. 
Captain  M’Call  had  been  ordered  in  front  to  ex- 
amine the  enemy’s  situation  and  condition,  and  to 
report  it ; he  reported  the  situation  of  the  encamp- 
ment, the  nature  of  the  adjacent  ground,  and  that 
the  enemy  were,  apparently,  unsuspicious  of  dan- 
ger ; having  passed  the  flank  within  musket  shot, 
and  in  full  view.  Satisfied  upon  these  points, 
the  Americans  advanced  to  the  attack.  Asdic 
camp  was  approached,  the  enemy’s  piquets  fired 
and  retreated.  Boyd  ordered  the  line  to  be  form- 
ed in  the  rear  of  his  camp,  and  advanced  at  the 
head  of  one  hundred  men,  who  were  sheltered  by 
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a fence  and  some-  fallen  timber.  The  American 
centre  filed  off  a little  to  the  right,  to  gain  the  ad- 
vantage of  higher  ground.  Boyd  contended  for 
the  fence  with  bravery,  but  was  overpowered  and 
compelled  to  order  a retreat  to  the  main  body. 
On  his  retreat  he  fell  under  two  wounds  through 
the  body  and  one  through  the  thigh,  which  proved 
mortal.  The  other  two  divisions  were  embarrass- 
ed in  passing  through  the  cane,  but  by  this  time 
had  reached  their  points  of  destination,  and  the 
battle  became  warm,  close  and  general,  and  some 
of  the  enemy  who  had  not  formed,  fled  into  the 
cane  and  passed  over  the  creek,  leaving  behind 
them  their  horses,  baggage,  and  some  of  their 
arms.  Colonel  Clarke  observed  a rising  ground 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek,  in  the  rear  of 
the  enemy’s  right,  on  which  he  believed  they 
would  attempt  to  form.  After  a warm  contest, 
which  lasted  an  hour,  the  enemy  retreated  through 
the  swamp  over  the  creek.  Clarke  ordered  his 
division  to  follow  him  across  the  creek,  and  at  the 
same  moment  his  horse  was  shot,  and  fell  under 
him  ; he  was  quickly  re-mounted,  and  fortunate- 
ly fell  into  a path  which  led  to  a fording  place  on 
the  creek j and  gained  the  side  of  the  hill.  His 
division  had  not  heard,  or  had  not  understood  the 
order,  in  consequence  of  which  not  more  than  one 
fourth  of  it,  followed  him.  While  major  Spurgcn 
was  forming  the  enemy  upon  one  side  of  the  hill, 
colonel  Clarke  attacked  him  upon  the  other  side  ; 
which  gave  intimation  to  the  remainder  of  his  di- 
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vision,  by  which  he  was  soon  joined.  Colonels 
Pickens  and  Dooley  pressed  through  the  swamp 
with  the  main  body  in  pursuit,  and  when  they 
emerged  from  the  cane,  the  battle  was  again  re- 
newed with  great  vigour.  For  a considerable 
time  the  contest  was  obstinate  and  bloody,  and  the 
issue  doubtful.  The  Americans  finally  gained 
the  summit  of  the  hill ; the  enemy  began  to  re- 
treat in  some  confusion,  and  fled  from  the  field  of 
battle. 

This  engagement  is  said  to  have  lasted  one 
hour  and  forty-five  minutes,  and  for  the  last  half 
hour  was  close  and  general.  Great  credit  is  giv- 
en to  colonel  Clarke  for  his  foresight,  in  speedily 
occupying  the  rising  ground  on  the  west  side  of 
the  creek,  upon  which  the  victory  appears  to  have 
been  balanced.  Considering  the  equality  of  the 
troops  in  point  of  military  experience  and  equip- 
ment ; and  that  the  numbers  in  the  ranks  oi  the 
enemy  were  seven  to  four  ; the  result  o this  en- 
gagement reflects  great  honor  and  credit  on  the 
American  officers  and  soldiers  who  were  engag- 
ed in  it,  and  it  was  justly  considered  a brilliant 
victory. 

About  seventy  of  the  enemy  were  killed  and 
died  of  their  wounds,  and  seventy-five  weretaktn 
prisoners,  including  the  wounded  who  could  be 
carried  off  the  ground.  The  American  loss  was 
nine  killed,  and  twenty-three  wounded,  two  mor- 
tally. The  prisoners  that  Boyd  had  taken  at  the 
skirmish  on  Savannah  river,  were  in  charge  ot  4 
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guard  in  advance,  which  consisted  of  thirty-three 
men,  including  officers,  with  orders,  in  case  of 
disaster,  to  move  toward  Augusta.  When  the 
guard  heard  the  result  of  the  engagement,  they 
voluntarily  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  to 
those  whom  they  had  in  captivity,  upon  a pro- 
mise of  their  influence  for  pardon  and  permission 
to  return  home.  This  promise  was  complied 
with,  upon  condition  that  they  would  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  American  government. 

After  the  action  was  ended,  colonel  Pickens 
went  to  colonel  Boyd  and  tendered  him  any  ser- 
vices which  his  present  situation  would  authorize, 
and  observed,  that  as  his  wounds  appeared  to  be 
mortal,  he  would  recommend  those  preparations 
which  approaching  death  required  : Boyd  thank- 
ed him  for  his  civilities,  and  enquired,  what  had 
been  the  result  of  the  battle  P upon  being  inform- 
ed that  victory  was  with  the  Americans  ; he  ob- 
served, that  it  would  have  been  otherwise  if  he 
had  not  fallen.  He  said,  that  he  had  marched 
from  his  rendezvous  with  eight  hundred  men;  one' 
hundred  of  that  number  was  killed  and  wounded, 
or  deserted  at  Savannah  river  ; and  that  on  the 
morning  of  the  action,  he  had  seven  hundred  men 
under  his  command.  He  had  the  promise  of 
colonel  Campbell,  that  M’Girth  with  five  hundred 
•more,  should  join  him  on  Little  river,  about  six 
miles  from  the  field  of  battle,  on  that  evening  or 
the  ensuing  morning  ; he  concluded  by  saying, 
that  he  had  but  a few  hours  to  live,  and  requested 
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that  colonel  Pickens  would  leave  two  men  with 
him  to  furnish  him  with  water,  and  bury  his  bo- 
d}  after  he  died  ; and  that  colonel  Pickens  would 
write  a letter  to  Mrs.  Boyd  to  inform  her  of  his- 
fate,  and  therewith  send  to  her  a few  articles  which 
he  had  about  his  person  : he  expired  early  in  the 
night,  and  his  requests  of  colonel  Pickens  were 
faithfully  complied  with. 

Dispirited  by  the  loss  of  their  leader,  and  sore 
under  the  lashes  of  the  Americans,  the  enemy  fled 
from  the  scene  of  action ; their  army  exploded, 
and  some  of  the  fragments  fled  to  Florida,  some 
to  the  Creek  nation,  some  found  their  way  to  the 
Cherokees,  some  returned  to  their  homes  and 
submitted  to  the  mercy  of  the  American  govern- 
ment, and  the  remnant  under  the  command  of 
colonel  Moore,  fled  to  Augusta,  where  they  ex- 
pected some  repose  from  fatigue  and  defeat ; 
about  two  hundred  of  the  insurgents  reached  Au- 
gusta, who  had  little  claim  to  merit  or  the  respect 
of  the  British  army,  and  were  neglected  and  treat- 
ed accordingly. 

The  parties  of  Boyd  and  M’Girth  would  have 
formed  a junction  in  a few  hours,  if  the  Ameri- 
cans had  not  over- hauled  the  former  : hearing  of 
the  fate  of  their  friends,  M’Girth  and  his  party 
made  a precipitate  retreat  to  Augusta  and  re- 
joined the  British  troops  under  Campbell. 

The  insurgents  taken  at  Kettle  creek,  were 
conveyed  to  South -Carolina  and  tried  by  laws  ot 
the  state  ; found  guilty  of  treason,  and  sentenced 
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to  suffer  death  : the  sentence  was  executed  on  five 
of  the  most  atrocious  offenders,  and  the  others 
Were  pardoned. 

The  Americans  returned  from  the  field  of  ac- 
tion, and  encamped  for  the  night  near  the  place 
where  the  town  of  Washington  now  stands,  and 
re-crossed  the  Savannah  river  on  the  15th,  near 
fort  Charlotte. 

In  the  several  engagements  at  Carr’s  fort 
and  Kettle  creek,  the  Americans  took  as  booty, 
about  six  hundred  hordes  and  their  equipments, 
with  a quantity  of  arms,  accoutrements,  and 
clothing. 

Colonel  Campbell  had  secured  the  submission 
of  the  eastern  and  many  of  the  western  inhabit- 
ants of  Georgia,  by  the  lures  of  peace  and  security 
of  persons  and  property,  with  ut  being  compell- 
ed to  take  up  arms  : this  illusion  w'as  but  of  short 
duration. 

Shortly  after  the  action  of  Kettle  creek,  gene- 
ral Andrew  Williamson,  with  a part  of  the  militia 
of  his  brigade,  and  some  of  the  Georgia  militia, 
to<  k a position  near  Augusta,  on  the  Carolina 
side  of  the  river.  Colonel  Leonard  Marbury, 
with  fifty  dragoons  of  his  regiment  and  some  mi- 
litia, took  post  near  Brownsborough,  in  Richmond 
county.  Colonel  Twiggs,  and  lieutenant-colonel 
John  M’Intosh,.  assembled  some  of  the  miliiia  of 
Richmond  county,  and  passing  downward  in  the 
rear  of  the  British,  at  Augusta,  surprised  one  of 
their  out- posts  at  Herbert’s,  consisting  of  seventy 
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men  ; killed  and  wounded  several  of  the  British 
reuglars  and  militia,  and  compelled  the  remainder 
to  surrender. 

A reconnoitering  party  of  twenty  of  the  king’s 
rangers,  under  the  command  of  captain  Whitley, 
and  lieutenants  M’Kenzie,  and  Hail,  was  sent  to- 
ward Brownsborough  to  ascertain  if  there  was 
any  American  force  assembling  in  that  quarter. 
"Colonel  Marbury’s  spies  gave  him  intelligence  of 
Whitley’s  position  and  force.  Marbury  detached 
captain  Cooper,  with  twelve  dragoons,  to  gain 
Whitley’s  rear,  while  he  advanced  on  his  front, 
giving  sufficient  time  for  Cooper  to  get  to  the  po- 
sition assigned  to  him : Cooper  gained  the  rear 
much  sooner  than  wras  expected,  and  charged  the 
enemy  while  at  dinner  ; Whitley  and  his  party 
were  surprised,  and  surrendered  without  resist- 
ance. Lieutenant  Hall  was  a native  of  South- 
Carolina,  and  had  formerly  been  in  the  American 
service,  commanded  in  a small  fort  on  the  fron- 
tier of  that  state,  which  he  treacherously  surren- 
dered to  the  Cherokee  Indians,  by  which  the  wo- 
men and  children,  as  well  as  the  men  who  gar- 
risoned the  fort,  fell  a sacrifice  under  the  knife 
and  hatchet  of  the  Indians.  Hall  was  sent  to  the 
gaol  at  Ninety-six,  and  tried  for  treason,  found 
guilt}',  and  condemned  to  be  hanged  on  the  i ah 
of  April.'  When  at  the  gallows,  he  contested 
his  crime,  and  acknowledged  the  justice  of  his 
sentence. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

J V • 

GENERAL  John  Ash,  with  a body  of 
North-Carolina  militia  was  advancing  to  re-en- 
force general  Samuel  Elbert,  and  about  to  form  a 
junction.  Colonel  Campbell  finding  his  position* 
was  unsafe,  suddenly  abandoned  it  and  retreated 
to  Hudson’s  ferry,  about  fifty  miles  from  Savan- 
nah, where  lieutenant-colonel  Provost  had  con- 
structed a fortified  camp,  and  mounted  some  light 
artillery  : he  evacuated  Augusta  so  precipitately, 
that  he  did  not  take  time  to  destroy  a considera- 
ble quantity  of  provisions  which  he  had  collected 
at  that  place. 

General  Ash  passed  the  river  at  Augusta  on 
the  28th  of  February,  and  pursued  Campbell  as 
far  as  Brier  creek,  where  he  halted  and  encamped. 
General  Lincoln  with  three  thousand  men,  was 
encamped  at  Purysburgh  : general  Rutherford, 
from  North-Carolina,  with  seven  hundred  men, 
was  encamped  at  Black  swamp  : general  Wil- 
liamson, with  twelve  hundred  men,  was  encamped 
at  Augusta : and  general  Ash,  with  seventeen 
hundred  men,  was  encamped  at  Brier  creek  ; in  a 
position  the  most  completely  calculated  for  the  de- 
struction of  his  army,  of  any  which  he  could  have 
selected,  if  the  enemy  should  attack  and  defeat 
him ; with  a deep  impassable  creek  on  his  left,  the 
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Savannah  river  on  his  rear,  a lagune,  deep  and 
wide,  on  his  right,  and  an  open  uninterrupted  en- 
trance for  his  enemy  on  his  front. 

General  Lincoln  believed  himself  sufficiently 
strong  to  commence  active  operations  against  the 
enemy  ; to  which  end  he  required  general  Ash  to 
meet  him  and  general  Moultrie,  at  general  Ruth- 
erford’s quarters,  at  Black  swamp,  on  the  first  of 
March,  to  concert  measures  for  future  operations. 
In  the  council  it  was  agreed  to  concentre  their 
forces,  attack  the  enemy,  and  endeavour  to  re- 
cover Georgia : general  Lincoln  was  to  march 
with  a large  portion  of  the  troops  at  Purysburgh, 
and  general  Rutherford  from  Black  swamp,  to 
proceed  up  the  Savannah  rivef,  about  eighty 
miles  and  cross  over  into  Georgia  ; form  a junc- 
tion with  general  Williamson ; thence  march 
down  the  river  and  unite  his  force  with  general 
Ash.  It  was  inquired  of  Ash,  if  his  position  was 
secure,  and  such  that  his  troops  could  act  w ith  the 
best  advantage  ? general  Ash  expressed  himscit 
confidently,  as  to  the  safety  of  his  command, 
against  any  force,  in  the  power  of  the  enemy  to 
bring  against  it : he  observed  that  the  enemy  ap- 
peared to  be  afraid  of  him,  believing  his  numbers 
to  be  greater  than  they  were  ; he  only  asked  lor  a 
detachment  of  artillery  with  two  field  puces, 
which  general  Lincoln  ordered  to  his  assistance, 
commanded  by  major  Grimkie. 

Aware  of  the  gathered  strength  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  believing  that  the  first  movement  of 
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general  Lincoln  would  be  to  concentre  his  forces, 
Lieutenant  colonel  Campbell  determined  to  strike  4 
at  Ash,  whose  position  was  just  such  as  he  could 
have  wished  it  to  be.  He  advanced  a battalion  of 
the  seventy- first  regiment  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  Carolina  loyalists  to  Buck  creek,  three  miles 
south  of  Brier  creek  bridge,  to  amuse  the  Ame- 
rican general,  and  mask  his  real  design.  Lieute- 
nant-colonel Provost  with  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
of  the  regular  infantry,  two  hundred  dragoons, 
two  hundred  Florida  rangers,  mounted,  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  loyal  militia,  and  a detachment  of 
artillerists  with  five  field  pieces,  was  ordered  to 
march  by  a circuitous  route  of  about  forty  miles, 
to  gain  the  rear  of  general  Ash,  and  to  surprise 
and  attack  him  in  his  camp.  In  the  evening  of 
the  1st  of  March,  Provost  marched  up  on  the 
south  side  of  Brier  creek  : early  in  the  morning 
of  the  2d  he  reached  the  crossing  place,  but  the 
Americans  had  destroyed  the  bridge  : a tempora- 
ry one  was  constructed,  but  by  the  want  of  suita- 
ble cordage  and  grapnels,  it  could  not  be  fixed  to 
withstand  the  current,  and  a ponton  was  substi- 
tuted, which  occasioned  considerable  delay  : the 
light  infantry  and  cavalry  were  passed  over  on  the 
evening  of  the  2d,  and  ordered  to  advance  and  cut 
off  all  information,  and  to  separate  the  detach- 
ments of  observation  from  the  American  camp. 
The  main  body  of  the  troops  and  artillery,  had 
passed  before  day- light  on  the  morning  of  die  3d, 
and  continued  their  march. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  3d,  general  Ash  or- 
dered major  Ross,  of  South-Carolina,  with  three 
hundred  horsemen  to  pass  Brier  creek,  and  recon- 
noitre the  enemy  at  Hudson’s  ferry  ; with  an  in- 
tention of  attacking  that  post  so  soon  as  he  was 
re-enforced  by  general  Rutherford,  if  major  Ross 
should  report  that  the  measure  was  feasible. 
Ross  discovered  the  trail  of  a part  of  the  enemy 
advancing,  but  did  not  deem  it  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  be  communicated  to  the  genera?* 
Colonel  Leonard  Marburv  with  his  dragoons,  had 
been  detached  to  watch  the  upper  passes  of  Brier 
creek,  and  exchanged  a few  shot  with  the  van 
of  the  enemy  as  they  passed  it,  at  Paris’  mill ; 
of  which  he  sent  an  express  to  apprise  the  gene- 
ral, but  the  express  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
my. General  Elbert,  who  was  attached  to  A Vs 
command,  had  obtained  intelligence  cf  Marburv ’s 
rencontre,  of  which  he  informed  Ash  early  in 
the  day. 

General  Andrew  Williamson  was  advancing 
from  Augusta  to  join  general  Ash  ; and  although 
at  a considerable  distance,  had  detached  parties  to 
reconnoitre  the  enemy.  It  was  from  an  express 
sent  from  one  of  these  parties  by  Williamson,  that 
Ash  obtained  the  first  intelligence,  that  the  enemy 
was  advancing  on  him,  which  was  just  communi- 
cated, when  the  general  received  a message  front 
colonel  Smith,  in  confirmation.  Smith  command- 
ed the  baggage  guard,  about  eight  miles  up  the 
river  from  the  encampment. 
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Ash  had  reduced  his  present  force,  to  eight 
hundred  men,  by  detachments.  About  a mile  in 
advance  of  his  camp,  and  a short  distance  above 
the  main  road,  and  bridge  of  Brier  creek,  he  had 
posted  a piquet  guard  of  one  hundred  men,  which 
was  sub-divided  into  several  parts,  with  a chain 
of  centries  along  the  front ; and  in  their  rear,  the 
light  infantry  was  posted  with  a four  pounder. 

General  Ash  ordered  the  beat  to  arms  ! and 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  at  that  late  hour,  car- 
tridges were  to  be  distributed  to  the  militia,  some 
of  whom  had  rifles,  some  shot  guns,  a few  had 
muskets,  and  some  were  without  arms. 

Thus  equipped,  without  any  pre-concerted 
plan,  general  Ash  ordered  his  troops  into  the  line 
of  battle  in  three  divisions;  the  right,  under  the 
command  of  colonel  Young;  the  centre,  under 
the  command  of  general  Bryant ; the  left  was 
committed  to  the  care  of  general  Elbert,  and 
lieutenant-colonel  John  MTntosh  ; and  consisted 
of  about  sixty  continental  troops  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  Georgia  militia,  to  which  a light  field 
piece  was  attached. 

At  three  o’clock,  p.  m.  the  enemy’s  advance- 
guard  attacked  and  drove  back  the  American 
piquets,  and  took  some  prisoners,  who  gave  in- 
formation that  the  Americans  were  unsuspicious 
of  an  enemy  in  force,  being  near.  Provost  made 
his  disposition  for  action  : the  light  infantry,  with  . 
two  field  pieces,  was  formed  on  the  right,  with 
orders  to  penetrate  by  a road  leading  toward  the 
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American  camp  : the  centre  was  composed  of  the 
second  battalion  of  the  seventy- first  regiment, 
with  some  rangers  and  Carolina  loyalists  on  its 
left,  and  with  a howitzer  and  two  field  pieces  in 
front  ; the  left  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
dragoons,  with  orders  to  turn  the  American  right: 
the  reserve  was  formed  lour  hundred  yards  in  the 
rear,  composed  of  three  companies  of  grenadiers, 
and  a troop  oi  dragoons ; and  fifty  ride- men  were 
placed  in  ambuscade  at  a pass,  by  which  it  was 
supposed  the  Americans  might  turn  their  left  and 
attack  their  rear.  At  four,  p.  m.  the  British 
moved  forward  and  commenced  the  attack. 

When  general  Ash  had  formed  his  line,  he 
advanced  about  a quarter  of  a mile  in  front  of  his 
encampment,  with  his  left  at  the  creek,  and  his 
right  extending  within  a half  mile  of  the  river 
swamp.  The  British  advancing  in  three  columns 
of  six  in  front  displayed,  and  opened  their  fire 
at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
from  their  cannon.  The  American  centre,  which 
was  in  advance,  began  to  retreat  in  about  five 
minutes,  and  the  right  broke  and  ran  the  instant 
they  were  attacked.  Colonel  Young,  who  com- 
manded the  right,  said  that  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  retreat ; but  perceiving  that  the  enemy 
intended  to  turn  his  right,  he  wished  to  file  oft  to 
the  right  to  prevent  it,  but  his  troops  construed 
his  intentions  into  an  order  to  retreat.  1 he  centre 
and  right  fled  in  the  utmost  contusion.  General 
Albert  with  the  left,  maintained  his  ground  with 
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60  much  gallantry,  that  the  British  reserve  was 
ordered  to  support  their  right ; and  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  superiority  of  the  enemy,  Elbert 
supported  the  conflict,  until  every  avenue  of  a re- 
treat  was  cut  off.  Finding  that  further  resistance 
would  be  temerity,  he  ordered  his  gallant  litde 
band  to  ground  their  arms  and  surrender.  Near- 
ly the  whole  of  his  command  was  killed,  wounded, 
or  made  prisoners. 

The  Americans  who  fled,  entered  the  river 
swamp,  of  two  or  three  miles  in  extent,  to  escape 
from  the  enemy ; such  of  them  as  could  swim 
passed  the  river,  and  many  who  made  the  attempt 
Were  drowned. 

The  American  loss  was  estimated  at  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  killed  and  drowned  ; twenty-severe 
officers,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty- two  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates,  were  taken 
prisoners  ; seven  pieces  of  field  artillery,  a quan- 
tity of  ammunition,  provisions,  and  baggage,  and 
five  hundred  stand  of  arms,  were  lost  or  fell  into 
the  possession  of  the  victors.  The  British  loss 
was  one  commissioned  officer  and  fifteen  privates 
killed  and  wounded.  Generals  Ash  and  Bryant, 
with  two  or  three  hundred  of  the  fugitives  were 
stopped  at  Bee’s  creek  bridge,  twenty  miles  from 
the  scene  of  action,  in  the  evening  of  the  same, 
day,  bv  captain  Peter  Kerry,  who  was  marching 
with  a detachment  to  join  the  camp  ; some  with, 
and  some  without  arn\s, 
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The  loss  of  general  Elbert  and  his  command, 
of  Neal’s  dragoons,  and  many  of  Firkins’  regi- 
ment of  North- Carolina,  was  considered  as-  se- 
riously calamitous  to  Georgia ; which  had  more 
than  one  thousand  men,  including  nearly  all  the 
regular  troops  of  the  state,  in  captivity  with  the 
British. 

The  defeat  of  general  Ash  added  something 
to  the  stock  of  American  experience ; and  al- 
though it  was  purchased  at  so  high  a price,  it  had 
some  effect  on  the  subsequent  conduct  ol  the  mi- 
litia : their  independence  and  ungovernable  dispo- 
sitions were  checked  ; and  a practical  lesson  was 
taught  them  oi  the  necessity  of  more  subordina- 
tion, and  of  guarding  with  greater  precaution 
against  surprise.  On  the  evening  after  the  defeat 
of  general  Ash,  he  made  the  following  communi- 
cation to  general  Lincoln  : 

“ Matthews'  Bluffy  March  3,  1779. 

“ Sir — I am  sorry  to  inform  you,  that  at  three 
o’clock,  p.  m.  the  enemy  came  down  upon  us  in 
force,  what  number  I know  not : the  troops  in 
my  division,  did  not  stand  fire  five  minutes  ; ma- 
ny fled  without  discharging  their  pieces.  I went 
with  the  fugitives  half  a mile,  and  finding  it  im- 
possible to  rally  the  troops,  I made  my  escape 
into  the  river  swamp,  and  made  up  in  the  evening 
to  this  place  ; two  officers  and  two  soldiers  came 
off  with  me.  The  rest  of  the  troops,  I ant  afraid, 
have  fallen  into  the  enemy’s  hands,  as  they  had 
but  little  further  where  they  could  fly  to : luckily 
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major  Grimkie  had  not  got  the  artillery  out  of  the 
boat,  so  that  1 shall  keep  them  here  with  general 
Rutherford’s  brigade,  to  defend  this  pass,  until  I 
receive  further  orders  from  you.  This  instant 
general  Bryant  and  colonel  Pirkins  arrived.  Co- 
lonel Eaton  was  drowned  crossing  the  river.* 
Since  writing  the  above,  a number  of  officers  and 
soldiers  have  arrived  : we  have  taken  a man,  who 
says  he  was  taken  by  them,  and  tvould  not  take 
their  oath,  and  was  formerly  under  Lee  to  the 
northward.  He  informed  there  were  seventeen 
hundred  red-coats  in  the  action,  also  a number  of 
new  levies  from  New-York,  Georgia  militia,  and 
Florida  scouts : that  fifteen  hundred  men  had 
been  marched  up  to  Augusta  to  fortify  that  place  ; 
that  they  are  fortifying  Hudson’s  ferry  strongly; 
that  the  day  before  they  marched  off,  seven  thous- 
and men  had  arrived  from  New-York.  Generals 
Bryant  and  Rutherford  are  of  opinion,  that  it  is 
better  to  retreat  to  } our  quarters  : therefore  I am 
inclined  to  march  to-night,  when  we  get  all  our 
fugitives  over.  I am,  &c. 

JOHN  ASH.” 

Majors  Ross  and  Cooper,  who  had  been  de- 
tached to  reconnoitre  the  enemy’s  camp  at  Hud- 
son’s, succeeded  in  bringing  off  the  piquet,  con- 
sisting of  forty  men.  They  had  entered  the  Bri- 
tish camp  before  they  were  apprised  of  Ash’s  de- 
feat. They  succeeded  in  making  a retreat,  but 

* Colonel  Eaton  was  not  drowned,  but  the  first  who  arrived 
general  Lincoln's  camp,  and  gave  an  account  of  the  defeat- 
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lost  their  prisoners.  They  marched  up  the  river 
a few  miles  and  fell  in  with  Ash’s  ammunition 
waggons,  which  they  escorted  to  Spirit  creek, 
near  Augusta. 

The  defeat  of  Ash  disconcerted  the  plans  of 
general  Lincoln.  If  the  army  had  been  concen- 
tred, as  was  intended,  the  American  forces,  in- 
cluding the  re-enforcements  about  to  join  them, 
would  have  amounted  to  seven  thousand  men; 
an  army  sufficient,  as  it  was  believed,  to  have 
driven  the  British  troops  out  of  Georgia.  The 
wavering  and  disaffected  would  have  joined  the 
American  standard,  and  South- Carolina  would 
not  have  been  invaded.  The  parties  of  militia, 
W’ho  were  on  the;r  march  to  join  the  army,  heard 
of  the  disaster,  and  returned  home  ; such  as  were 
previously  undecided  in  their  politics,  joined  the 
enemy. 

In  order  to  reconcile  the  inhabitants  of  tins 
colony  to  Great-Britain,  it  was  declared  that  no 
duty,  tax,  or  assessment  whatever,  should  be  le- 
vied upon  the  colonists,  except  only  such  duties 
as  it  should  be  expedient  to  impose  for  the  regu- 
lation of  commerce ; the  nett  proceeds  of  such 
duties  to  be  paid  and  applied  only  to  the  use  of 
the  colony. 

The  eastern  division  of  Georgia,  having  at 
this  time  fallen  into  the  possession  oi  the  enemy, 
the  English  laws  which  had  been  in  force  to  the 
close  of  the  year  1775,  re-commenccd  their  ope- 
ration* At  the  same  time,  president  Heard,  and 
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the  executive  council  had  retreated  to  Wilkes 
county  ; so  that  there  was  a royal  government  in 
the  eastern,  and  a republican  government  in  the 
western  parts  of  the  state  at  the  same  time. . 

The  different  corps  which  composed  the  Bri- 
tish  army  in  Georgia,  were  the  first,  second,  and 
third  battalions  of  the  seventy-first  regiment  of 
royal  Scots  light  infantry  ; part  of  the  sixteenth 
and  sixtieth  regiments ; two  battalions  of  Hes- 
sians ; Dulaney’s  corps  from  New-York  ; Jersey 
volunteers ; King’s  rangers,  and  Carolina  loya- 
lists : making  a total  of  more  than  four  thousand 
men,  and  general  Vaughn,  with  five  thousand, ' 
were  daily  expected  from  New-York.  After 
these  arrived,  the  capital  of  South-Carolina  was 
intended  as  the  object  of  future  operations.  Pre- 
viously to  the  embarkation  of  lieutenant- colonel 
Campbell,  he  had  refused  to  take  command  of  the 
southern  British  army,  until  he  received  assur- 
ances that  the  expedition  against  South-Carolina 
would  be  supported  with  adequate  re-enforce- 
ments. He  appears  to  have  been  dissatisfied  with 
general  Provost’s  having  taken  the  chief  com- 
mand and  government  of  Georgia,  after  he  had 
. made  the  conquest. 

Colonel  Campbell  was  an  officer  at  all  points  ; 
circumspect,  quick,  brave,  and  profound  in  mili- 
tary finesse;  courteous,  humane, -polished  in  his 
manners,  and  perfect  in  his  knowledge  of  man- 
kind. The  departure  of  such  an  officer  from  the 
southern  states,  and  from  America,  excited  joy- 
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ful  sensation  among  the  friends  of  freedom  and 
independence.  He  sailed  soon  after  for  England. 

In  addition  to  the  British  force  already  stated, 
five  hundred  Indians  were  assembled  on  the  Alat- 
amaha  river,  and  a proffer  of  all  the  aid  of  the 
Creek  and  Cherokee  Indians,  under  the  influence 
of  Stuart  and  Cameron,  to  engage  in  any  enter- 
prise, which  might  be  required  of  them. 

Hudson’s  ferry  and  Paris’  mill,  were  well  for- 
tified ; cannon  mounted  .at  each,  and  strongly 
garrisoned.  Ebenezer  and  Sister’s  ferries,  were 
put  into  a state  of  defence,  and  all  the  passes  of 
Savannah  river  secured  by  the  British.  The  light 
troops- were  held  prepared  to  move  to  any  point, 
on  short  notice. 

After  the  defeat  of  colonel  Boyd,  at  Kettle 
creek,  and  the  subsequent  retreat  of  the  British 
troops  from  Augusta  ; the  Georgians  who  had 
fled  to  South- Carolina  for  safety,  returned  with 
their  families  and  property  to  Wilkes  county. 
They  had  scarcely  occupied  the  forts  and  settle- 
ments, before  they  were  alarmed  by  the  approach 
of  a body  of  Creek  Indians,  under  the  command 
of  Tate  and  M’Gilvery,  two  Indian  agents  in  the 
British  interest.  The  approach  and  destination 
of  this  party  were  ascertained  from  an  intercepted 
letter  written  by  colonel  John  Thomas,  who  had 
been  directed  to  supply  them  with  provisions  so 
soon  as  they  arrived  at  Ogechee. 

Colonel  Pickens  marched  from  South- Caroli- 
na to  the  assistance  of  Georgia,  with  two  hundred 
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men  of  his  regiment,  and  joined  colonel  Dooley, 
in  Wilkes,  with  about  one  hundred.  Colonel 
Clarke  remained  on  the  frontier  to  guard  the 
forts.  At  that  period,  every  man  of  sixteen  years 
of  age  and  upward,  was  required  to  bear  arms. 
Dooley’s  and  Pickens’  regiments  were  joined  at 
Wrightsborcugh,  by  parts  of  colonel  Few’s  regi- 
ment,  colonel  Leroy  Hammond’s,  from  Caro- 
lina, and  major  Ross,  with  two  troops  of  horse. 
Lieutenants  Alexander  and  Williams,  were  or- 
dered to  search  for  the  Indian  camp  and  ascertain 
their  number  and  position.  They  proceeded  to 
the  encampment  near  Fulsom’s  fort : they  re- 
turned and  reported  to  the  commanding-officer, 
that  they  had  made  a near  approach  to  the  camp, 
under  cover  of  the  night,  and  counted  the  num- 
bers of  the  Indians  at  several  fires ; from  which 
they  judged  that  there  were  about  eight  hundred. 
The  Americans  marched  all  night,  with  a hope  of 
reaching  and  surprising  the  Indians,  before  day 
light,  but  some  of  the  disaffected  inhabitants,  ap- 
prised Tate  and  M’Gilvery,  that  the  American 
army  was  approaching.  Unwilling  to  meet  in  a 
general  engagement,  the  Indians  fied  in  small  par- 
ties and  in  various  directions.  Detachments 
were  ordered  in  the  pursuit,  and  in  three  instan- 
ces, the  Indians  were  overtaken.  Majors  Ross' 
and  Cooper  came  up  with  the  party  which  they 
followed,  killed  three  and  dispersed  the  remain- 
der ; but  unfortunately,  major  Ross  received  a 
mortal  wound,  of  which  he  died  two  days  after. 
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The  activity  and  courage  of  this  officer,  who  pos- 
sessed a mind  quick  in  expedients,  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  an  enemy,  and  fertile  in  invention,  in 
escaping  from  embarrassments  ; rendered  his  loss 
important  to  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged. 
Captain  Newsom,  lieutenants  Bentley  and  Alex- 
ander, with  five  others,  fell  into  an  ambuscade ; 
the  two  former,  and  a man  by  the  name  of  Tho- 
mas, were  killed  ; the  other  five  escaped  with  the 
loss  of  their  horses  and  caparisons.  Major  Burwell 
Smith  overtook  the  Indians  which  he  pursued ; 
killed  one,  and  had  one  of  his  own  men  wounded. 

With  the  greatest  appearance  of  confidence, 
the  functions  of  the  royal  government  in  the  east- 
ern division  of  the  state,  continued  in  operation. 
The  security  of  private  property  was  promised, 
and  the  vents  to  wealth  were  laid  open  to  those 
who  had  returned  to  the  king’s  standard.  On  the 
15th  of  March,  John  Penman,  Martin  Jollie, 
James  Robertson,  William  Telfair,  and  Roger 
Kelsal,  were  appointed  commissioners  of  claims, 
by  lieutenant-colonel  Campbell.  The  duties  as- 
signed to  this  board,  were  to  take  possession  of  all 
the  negroes,  and  other  effects  belonging  to  those 
who  had  taken  an  active  part  against  the  king’s 
government.  They  opened  an  office  in  Savannah, 
and  required  all  those  who  had  possession  ol  ne- 
groes or  other  effects,  such  as  are  above  described, 
to  make  a return  oi  them  without  delay  other- 
wise prosecutions  were  to  be  commenced  by  the 
attorney -general  against  defaulters. 
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The  purport  of  Campbell’s  instructions  to  the 
commissioners,  was  to  appoint  such  overseers  and 
managers  as  they  might  deem  necessary,  not  only 
for  the  care  and  employment  of  the  negroes, 
stocks,  and  effects,  on  the  confiscated  plantations 
of  the  American  adherents,  but  also  lor  the  im- 
provement and  cultivation  of  them.  They  were 
also  directed  to  require  of  these  overseers  and 
managers,  monthly  reports,  specifying  the  num- 
bers of  negroes  and  stock,  and  the  progress  of  cul- 
tivation made  on  the  several  plantations  entrusted 
to  their  care.  Regular  accounts  were  required  of 
the  disbursements  necessary  in  cultivation,  for 
the  transportation  of  the  proceeds  to  market,  for 
the  use  of  the  king’s  troops,  and  other  purposes, 
connected  with  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  After 
paying  the  contingent  expenses,  the  residue  was 
to  be  appropriated  as  above  mentioned,  under 
the  direction  of  the  governor  and  his  council. 
Through  the  medium  of  these  arrangements,  the 
deluded  inhabitants,  who  had  yielded  and  taken 
the  king’s  protection,  vainly  hoped  for  freedom 
from  future  taxation. 

The  defeat  of  general  Ash  at  Brier  creek,  was 
canvassed  by  the  American  army  with  great  free- 
dom : the  public  voice  charged  him  with  coward- 
ice and  a deficiency  of  military  talents.  Finding 
•that  he  was  viewed  by  all  grades  in  the  army,  with 
contempt  and  disrespect,  he  demanded  of  general 
Lincoln,  a court  of  enquiry,  which  was  granted. 
The  court  was  convened  on  the  9th  of  March, 
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with  instructions  to  inquire  into  the  causes  which 
had  occasioned  the  disastrous  defeat  cf  the  Ame- 
rican army,  on  the  3rd  of  that  month,  under  the 
command  of  general  John  Ash,  and  to  report  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  relative  to  the  military  con- 
duct of  that  officer.  Brigadier- general  Moultrie, 
was  appointed  president ; brigadier- general  Ruth- 
erford, colo  els  Armstrong,  Pinckney  and  Locke, 
members;  and  Edward  Hyrne,  deputy-adjutant- 
general,  recorder.  General  Ash  was  asked  by  the 
president,  if  i;e  wished  to  make  any  observations 
to  the  court,  before  the  witnesses  were  examin- 
ed ? he  answered  in  the  affirmative.  He  proceed- 
ed to  describe  the  situation  of  the  camp  between 
Brier  creek  and  Savannah  river,  and  the  country 
around  it.  He  alleged  that  the  creek  was  forda- 
ble above  and  below  the  camp,  and  that  it  was  so 
narrow  in  many  places,  that  by  felling  a tree 
across  it,  infantry  could  pass  over  without  diffi- 
culty. The  other  observations  made  by  the  gen- 
eral, were  similar  to  those  in  his  narrative  of  the 
action  and  defeat.  He  added  that  he  hud  no  in- 
trenching tools ; the  time  he  had  been  upon 
the  ground,  was  too  short  to  admit  of  his  making 
himself  acquainted  with  its  advantages  or  disad- 
vantages; the  militia  under  his  command  were 
without  pouches  or  cartouch  boxes,  nor  was  it  in 
his  power  to  prevent  a useless  waste  ot  ammuni- 
tion, if  they  had  been  supplied  before  the  action. 
He  acknowledged  that  he  had  galloped  off  the 
Sdd  of  battle,  while  the  Georgians  under  Elbert 
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and  M’Intosh  were  engaged,  and  without  giving 
them  any  order  to  retreat ; but  his  intention 
was  to  gain  the  front  of  the  retreating  militia,  with 
a view  of  rallying  them.  With  this  intention  he 
proceeded  about  three  quarters  of  a mile,  and 
finding  the  militia  could  not  be  stopped,  and 
that  death  or  captivity  must  be  his  own  fate,  if  he 
persisted,  he  had  entered  the  swamp  to  make  his 
escape.  Ash  said  that  his  own  number  was  re- 
duced by  detachments  and  furloughs,  to  six  hun- 
dred men,  and  he  imagined  he  was  opposed  by 
three  thousand. 

Several  of  the  witnesses  testified,  that  a large 
proportion  of  the  army  had  been  detailed  for  fa- 
tigue, distant  guards,  and  scouting  parties  ; that 
the  whole  army  was  much  fatigued  from  hard 
inarches,  and  had  been  badly  provisioned.  The 
general  was  among  the  first  who  fled  ; whether  to 
rally  his  men  or  to  make  his  escape,  was  variously 
conjectured  ; the  latter  opinion,  however,  prevail- 
ed. General  Bryant  testified,  that  he  disapprov- 
ed of  the  ground  on  which  the  encampment  was 
formed,  and  that  he  expressed  this  opinion  to 
general  Ash  ; but  the  quarter-master  laid  out  the 
encampment,  and  assigned  the  officers  their  dif- 
fer ent  stations,  agreeably  to  the  orders  of  general 
Ash  ; that  the  enemy’s  spies  had  been  on  the  lines 
all  the  night  of  the  2nd,  and  that  he  had  advis- 
ed the  general  of  his  apprehensions  of  danger; 
that  on  the  day  of  battle,  general  Elbert  and  him- 
self, advised  the  plan  of  marching  out  to  meet;  the 
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enemy,  in  preference  to  that  of  receiving  the  at- 
tack  in  the  camp  ; that  he  saw  general  Ash  retire 
from  the  field,  and  as  he  supposed,  to  rally  the  mi- 
litia ; that  he  did  not  discover  any  thing  like  sur- 
prise or  cowardice,  in  the  general’s  conduct ; and 
he  believed  every  thing  was  done  to  prevent  the 
defeat,  which  existing  circumstances  admitted. 

Several  of  the  witnesses  testified,  that  the  am- 
munition was  not  all  distributed  when  the  militia 
were  ordered  to  form  for  action,  that  they  heard 
complaints  among  the  men  near  them,  that  the 
cartridges  were  too  large  for  the  calibres  of  their 
guns,  and  that  it  was  useless  for  them  to  stand  and 
be  shot  at,  when  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  ren- 
der any  assistance.  Others  said  it  was  time  for 
them  to  shift  for  themselves,  when  their  general 
had  run  away.  Colonel  Brevard  testified  that  he 
heard  general  x\sh  say,  it  was  too  late  to  attempt 
to  rally  the  men,  before  he  left  the  field,  and  he 
saw  him  retreat  immediately  after,  and  it  was  his 
belief,  that  the  general  had  not  many  men  in  front 
him.  Captain  Fall  testified,  that  the  advanced 
piquets  were  completely  surprised,  and  that  many 
of  them  retreated  without  discharging  their  guns. 

After  the  evidence  was  closed,  general  Abh 
denied  the  assertions  of  general  Bryant,  and  de- 
clared he  had  given  that  officer  verbal  orders,  for  a 
removal  from  the  place  of  encampment,  before  he 
crossed  the  river  to  the  conference  in  Carolina 
with  general  Moultrie  and  general  Rutherford, 
that  he  did  not  return  until  about  noon,  on  die  day 
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preceding  the  battle,  and  that  he  was  then  surpris- 
ed to  find  the  troops  upon  the  old  encampment. 

u The  court  having  maturely  considered  the 
matter  before  them,  are  of  opinion,  that  general. 
Ash  did  not  take  all  the  necessary  precautions, 
which  he  ought  to  have  done,  to  secure  his  camp 
and  obtain  timely  intelligence  of  the  movements 
and  approach  of  the  enemy.’* 

General  Lincoln  did  not  order  the  trial  of  ge- 
neral Ash  bv  a court-martial ; but  it  was  believ- 
ed,  was  governed  by  milder  measures,  which  he 
conjectured  were  for  the  good  of  his  country. 
Ash  was  popular  as  a man,  which  was  the  chief 
requisite  with  the  militia  in  the  choice  of  an  offi- 
cer— his  military  requisites,  were  not  so  much 
considered  : the  militia  were  brought  into  camp 
by  persuasion,  and  kept  there  by  soft  and  sooth- 
ing treatment,  and  if  not  permitted  to  disobey 
orders*  that  were  disagreeable  to  them,  with  im- 
punity, they  would  desert ; and  by  the  mildness 
of  the  militia  laws  of  the  several  states,  there  was 
no  adequate  punishment  for  the  offence.  Some  mi- 
litia corps  selected  their  officers,  because  they  had 
testimonials  of  their  circumspection  and  courage ; 
to  such,  these  observations  are  not  meant  to  apply. 

While  general  Lincoln  was  encamped  at  Pu- 
rysburgh,  there  was  frequent  skirmishing  between 
small  parties  of  his  troops,  with  the  enemy  toward 
Savannah.  On  the  night  of  the  20th  of  March, 
the  Congress  and  Lee  gallics,  commanded  by 
captains  Campbell  and  Milligan,  were  ordered  u* 
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attempt  to  surprise  two  British  gallies,  the  Comet 
and  Hornet,  commanded  by  lieutenants  Stone  and 
M’Kenzie,  which  were  at  anchor  near  Yamasee 
bluff,  between  Purysburgh  and  Savannah.  To 
aid  in  the  enterprise,  forty  militia  were  ordered  to 
pass  down  by  land,  and  take  possession  of  a house 
opposite  the  enemy,  in  order  to  commence  the 
attack  at  day-light  the  next  morning.  The  mili- 
tia got  possession  of  the  house  in  due  time,  but 
the  gallies  got  aground,  and  could  not  take  their 
stations  until  nine  o’clock,  a.  m.  when  the  firing 
was  opened  on  the  British  gallies,  by  land  and 
water : the  Thunderer  British  galley,  commanded 
by  lieutenant  Terrill,  advanced  to  the  assistance 
of  the  other  two,  dislodged  the  militia  and  com- 
pelled them  to  retreat.  After  an  hour’s  conftict, 
the  enemy  manned  their  boats  with  the  intention 
to  board  : the  Americans  knowing  what  wouid  be 
the  result,  from  the  enemy’s  superior  force,  took 
to  their  boats,  and  as  many  as  could  be  accom- 
modated, escaped.  Captain  Campbell  and  three 
Americans  were  killed,  six  wounded,  and  ten  were 
made  prisoners.  The  British  lost  one  killed,  and 
one  wounded.  The  Congress  galley  had  a crew 
of  seventy  men,  and  the  Lee  galley  thirty-four. 

General  Lincoln  was  deserted  bv  numbers 
of  the  militia ; nearly  one  hundred  had  gone  oil 
in  a few  days,  mostly  to  the  enemy. 

By  arrivals  from  New- York,  the  British  force 
in  Georgia  was  increased  to  five  thousand  men, 
exclusive  of  re-enforcements  from  St.  Augustine], 
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parties  of  loyalists  and  Indian  allies.  The  term 
of  service  for  which  the  North- Carolina  militia 
had  been  drafted,  was  on  the  eve  of  expiring, 
without  any  immediate  prospect  of  those  arriving 
who  were  to  replace  them. 

Several  of  the  inhabitants  of  Georgia,  who  had 
left  their  families,  represented  to  general  Lincoln, 
that  all  their  property  had  been  plundered  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  enemy,  and  desired  him  to  point 
out  to  them  any  possible  mean,  by  which  their 
families  could  be  secured  against  the  want  of  sub- 
sistence* They  expressed  their  willingness  to 
yield  to  the  loss  of  property  and  every  other  pri- 
vation, if  their  wives  and  families  could  be  secur- 
ed in  the  necessaries  of  life  ; but  that  they  should 
be  left  to  suffer  by  the  want  of  food,  and  under 
the  continued  insolence  of  their  enemy,  was  rather 
more  than  their  feelings  could  be  expected  to  en- 
dure. The  general  consented  that  such  men  as 
had  families,  should  return  to  their  homes,  take 
protection,  and  remain  quiet  until  some  change 
should  take  place. 

The  embarrassments  arising  from  two  heads 
to  the  same  army,  were  again  to  be  experienced. 
On  the  5th  of  April,  the  governor  of  South-Caro- 
lina  ordered  general  Williamson  with  his  brigade, 
to  march  into  the  western  parts  of  Georgia,  and 
take  advantage  of  every  favourable  opportunity 
of  harassing  or  .annoying  the  enemy,  and  to  dis- 
tress them  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  ; to  send 
parties  to  destroy  all  the  cattle,  horses,  provisions 
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and  carriages  the}'  could  meet  with  in  that  state. 
This  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  conditions 
entered  into  by  general  Lincoln,  that  they  should 
remain  quiet,  until  he  was  able  to  afford  them 
protection,  by  marching  an  army  into  their  coun- 
try. This  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  governor, 
had  like  to  have  produced  a wound  in  the  breast 
of  the  general,  which  would  have  been  difficult 
to  heal.  General  Moultrie  foresaw  the  necessity 
of  an  immediate  interference  ; and  with  all  that 
military  wisdom  arid  candour,  for  which  he  was 
so  much  esteemed,  remonstrated  to  the  governor 
against  his  interfering  with  the  command  of  the 
army.  Governor  Rutledge  was  duly  impressed 
with  the  propriety  of  the  general’s  reasoning  ; and 
on  all  future  occasions,  issued  his  orders  to  the 
militia,  with  caution  and  delicacy. 

Some  of  the  Georgia  prisoners,  who  were  ex- 
changed for  a like  number  sent  from  Charleston, 
Were  so  much  emaciated  when  they  arrived  in 
camp,  that  they  were  obliged  to  be  carried  from 
the  boats,  in  which  they  were  brought  from  the 
prison-ships.  They  complained  highly  of  the  ill- 
treatment  which  they  had  experienced  on  board 
these  filthy  floating  dungeons,  of  which  their 
countenances  and  emaciated  bodies  t xhibited 
condemning  testimony.  They  asserted  that  they 
had  been  subsisted  on  condemned  pork,  which 
nauseated  the  stomach,  and  oat  meal  so  rotten, 
that  swine  would  not  have  fed  on  it ; that  the  staff 
officers,  and  the  members  of  council  from  bavan- 
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Hah,  shared  in  common  with  the  soldiery  ; even 
the  venerable  Bryan  was  obliged  to,  par  take  such 
repasts,  or  die  of  hunger.  The  Jews  of  Savannah 
were  generally  favourable  to  the  American  cause, 
and  among  this  persuasion,  was  Mordecai  Slief- 
tall,  commissary-general,  and  his  son,  who  was  his 
deputy  ; they  were  confined  in  common  with  the 
other  prisoners,  and  by  way  of  contempt  to  their 
offices  and  religion,  condemned  pork  given  them 
for  the  animal  part  of  their  subsistence.  In  con- 
sequence  of  such  food,  and  other  new  devices  of 
mal-treatment,  five  or  six  died  daily  ; whose  bo- 
dies were  conveyed  from  the  prison- ships  to  the 
nearest  marsh  and  trodden  in  the  mud  ; from 
whence  they  were  soon  exposed  by  the  washing 
of  the  tides,  and  at  low  water,  the  prisoners  be- 
held the  carrion-crows  picking  the  bones  of  their 
departed  companions. 

General  Lincoln’s  remonstrances  to  Sir  Hvde 
Parker,  against  such  inhuman  conduct  to  prison- 
ers, were  disregarded  : the  flinty  heart  of  Sir 
Hyde,  was  not  the  abiding  place  of  humane  feel- 
ings, it  was  a laboratory  where  a savage  might  re- 
fine his  cruelties,  and  free  them  from  such  dross. 

About  the  end  of  March,  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  British  were  supplying  their  shipping,  in 
Savannah  harbour,  with  provisions  and  water,  and 
that  general  Provost  was  re-calling  detachments 
from  liis  advanced  posts  on  the  river ; by  which 
it  was  conjectured,  that  they  intended  to  evacuate- 
Savannah,  and  leave  the  coast  of  Georgia. 
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General  Lincoln  removed  his  quarters  to 
Black  swamp,  and  having  received  the  expected 
re-enforcement  from  North-Caroliria,  consisting 
of  seven  hundred  men,  commanded  by  general 
Sumner,  determined  to  adopt  some  plan  of  active 
operations  for  the  recovery  of  Georgia  ; for  which 
purpose,  he  called  a council  of  his  general  officers 
on  the  19th  of  April,  1779  ; consisting  of  briga- 
diers Moultrie,  Huger,  and  Sumner.  The  gene- 
ral stated  to  the  council,  that  the  troops  then  at 
head-quarters,  seven  hundred  from  North-Caroli- 
na, five  hundred  at  Orangeburgh,  and  those  with 
general  Williamson  near  Augusta,  amounted  to 
five  thousand  men  ; and  desired  their  opinion 
on  the  following  plan  of  operation : to  leave  one 
thousand  men  at  Purysburgh  and  Black  swamp, 
to  watch  the  passes  on  the  river ; assemble  the 
remainder  near  Augusta,  pass  the  Savannah  river 
into  Georgia,  take  some  strong  ground,  and  pre- 
vent if  possible,  the  enemy  receiving  supplies 
from  the  back  settlements ; narrow  their  limits, 
prevent  the  loyalists  and  savages  from  Georgia 
and  South-Carolina  from  joining  them.  After 
mature  deliberation,  the  council  were  unanimous- 
ly of  opinion,  that  the  measures  proposed  were 
advisable,  and  ought  to  be  adopted. 

One  thousand  men  were  placed  under  the  or- 
ders  of  general  Moultrie,  for  the  defence  of  Pu- 
rysburgh and  the  passes  over  Savannah  river ; 
and  on  the  20th  of  April,  general  Lincoln  with 
two  thousand  men,  continental  infantry,  cavalry, 
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and  militia,  marched  for  Augusta,  followed  by 
his  baggage  and  artillery. 

General  Moultrie  was  ordered  to  hold  possess- 
ion  of  the  passes,  particularly  Purysburgh,  as  long 
as  possible  ; and  if  the  enemy  should  attempt 
to  force  their  way  toward  Charleston,  he  was  to 
retreat  before  them,  and  use  every  possible  mean 
to  retard  their  march,  to  skirmish  with  their  front, 
and  destroy  the  boats  and  bridges  on  the  way ; 
to  advise  general  Lincoln  of  every  occurrence, 
and  to  request  the  governor  of  South- Carolina,  to 
put  Charleston  into  the  best  state  of  defence, 
that  time  and  circumstances  would  admit.  Gene- 
ral Moultrie  was  informed,  that  if  circumstances 
required  it,  general  Lincoln  would  advance  with 
the  troops  under  his  immediate  command,  on 
the  rear  of  the  enemy,  at  the  first  notice  from 
Moultrie  that  such  a movement  was  necessary. 

General  Lincoln  appears  to  have  contemplated 
some  advantages  over  the  enemy,  by  inducing 
general  Provost  to  divide  his  force  ; by  advanc- 
ing a part  of  them  against  the  American  army,  in 
Georgia,  or  by  a diversion  into  Carolina : in  the 
latter  event,  he  expected  that  Moultrie  would  be 
re-enforced  by  such  numbers,  as  to  enable  him  to 
hold  the  enemy  sufficiently  in  check,  and  render 
the  efforts  to  be  made  in  Georgia,  more  certain 
in  their  result. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  a party  of  about  fort}' 
Indians,  and  white  men  painted  like  Indians,  pass- 
ed over  the  river  at  Yamasee,  four  miles  below 
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Purysburgh,  and  attempted  to  surprise  the  guard : 
they  were  pursued,  but  escaped  into  the  swamp* 
On  the  25th,  general  Moultrie  received  intdlt* 
gence  that  the  enemy  was  in  motion,  and  that 
some  parties  of  them  had  passed  over  into  South- 
Carolina,  below  the  town  of  Savannah  : he  order- 
ed lieutenant- colonel  Henderson  to  retreat  with 
his  command  from  Purysburgh  to  Coosawhatchic, 
and  two  days  afterward,  a party  of  the  British 
passed  over  from  Abercorn  to  Purysburgh,  and 
attempted  to  surprise  Moultrie  at  Black  swamp, 
Moultrie  filed  off  toward  Charleston  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  in  the  enemy’s  front,  and  sent  an 
express  to  general  Lincoln  to  apprise  him  of  their 
movements,  and  his  intentions  to  harass  and  re- 
tard  their  progress,  until  he  received  re-enforce- 
ments. General  Provost’s  army  consisted  of  two 
thousand  chosen  troops,  and  seven  hundred  loya- 
lists and  Indians  ; and  Moultrie  to  oppose  him, 
had  one  thousand  militia,  and  instead  of  his  num- 
bers increasing,  his  troops  wasted  away  by  de- 
sertion, and  when  he  had  retreated  to  Ashley  ri\er 
ferry,  he  had  only  six  hundred  men. 

Lincoln  imagined  that  Provost  only  intended 
a feint  on  Charleston,  to  divert  him  from  his  pur- 
pose toward  Savannah ; continued  his  march  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Savannah  river,  and  sent 
three  hundred  light  troops  and  the  legion  of.  Pu- 
iaski,  which  had  been  stationed  at  the  ridge,  for- 
ty-five miles  north-east  from  Augusta,  to  re- 
enforce Moultrie. 
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Every  advantageous  pass  was  disputed  with 
the  enemy  ; and  so  effectually  retarded  their  pro- 
gress, by  frequent  skirmishes,  that  they  did  not 
reach  Charleston  until  the  1 1th  of  May. 

When  Provost  appeared  before  Charleston, 
he  made  the  apparent  dispositions  for  a siege,  and 
demanded  a surrender.  Calculating'that  Lincoln 
was  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  it  was  deemed  im- 
portant to  gain  time.  The  re-enforcement  sent 
by  general  Lincoln,  and  the  legion  of  Pulaski, 
had  arrived ; and  the  greatest  exertions  were  used 
to  place  the  town  in  a state  of  defence.  Twenty- 
four  hours  were  spent  in  negotiations,  which  ter- 
minated in  bidding  the  enemy  defiance.  Having 
failed  in  his  expectations,  and  fearing  that  general 
Lincoln  would  fall  upon  his  rear ; general  Provost 
retreated  precipitately  over  Ashley  ferry,  and 
formed  a fortified  encampment  on  Stono  river, 
within  reach  of  some  small  armed  vessels  and 
transports,  by  which  he  could  secure  a retreat 
toward  Savannah,  if  he  should  be  pressed  by  a 
force  with  which  he  was  unable  to  contend.  He 
collected  all  the  boats  which  fell  in  his  way,  to  fa- 
cilitate the  transportation  of  his  troops  from  one 
island  to  another,  or  through  the  inland  naviga- 
tion, as  might  be  advisable. 

When  Lincoln  arrived  at  Ashley  river,  he  was 
doubtful  of  the.  issue  of  a general  engagement 
with  the  enemy  ; for  although  he  was  superior  to 
his  antagonist  in  numbers,  he  was  far  inferior  in 
the  quality  of  his  troops  and  equipments,  and  was 
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aware  of  the  certain  consequences  of  a defeat* 
It  was  therefore  necessary  for  him  to  proceed  wit h 
caution  and  not  risk  a battle,  if  the  result  appear- 
ed the  least  doubtful.  He  was  apprehensive  of 
the  consequences  of  drawing  his  forces  to  one 
point,  for  a general  attack,  and  leaving  Charleston 
unprotected  ; and  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  re- 
treating by  land  to  Savannah,  he  was  obliges  to 
guard  the  passes  by  strong  detachments.  Thus 
situated,  the  two  armies  lay  within  thirty  miles 
distance,  for  forty  days,  watching  the  motions  of 
each  other. 

The  British  army  was  encamped  on  John’s 
island,  near  Stono  ferry  ; and  to  preserve  a com- 
munication with  the  main  land,  they  had  con- 
structed some  redoubts,  and  lines  of  communica- 
tion,  on  which  some  field  artillery  was  advanta- 
geously placed,  with  an  abatis  in  front,  on  the 
main  land  at  the  ferry,  and  placed  a garrison  of 
eight  hundred  men  to  defend  it,  under  lieutenant- 
colonel  Maitland.  In  the  event  of  its  being  at- 
tacked, the  main  encampment  was  sufficiently 
near  to  afford  re-enforcements. 

At  length,  on  the  20th  ot  June,  an  attack  was 
made  on  the  redoubts  at  the  ferry.  General 
Moultrie,  with  a body  of  the  Charleston  m:lit:a, 
was  to  have  made  a feint  on  the  British  encamp, 
ment,  from  James’s  island  ; but  from  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  boats,  he  was  unable  to  reach  the 
place  of  destination  in  time  to  make  the  diversion 
required.  When  the  Americans  advanced  to  the 
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attack,  two  companies  of  the  71st  regiment  of 
Scots,  sallied  to  support  the  piquets  lieutenant, 
colonel  Henderson  with  the  light  infantry  charged 
them,  and  only  nine  of  their  number  returned 
within  their  intrenchments.  All  the  men  at  the 
field  pieces,  between  their  redoubts,  were  killed 
or  wounded.  Major  Handley,  who  commanded 
the  remnant  of  the  Georgia  continental  troops, 
was  attached  to  colonel  Malmady’s  command, 
and  carried  that  part  of  the  British  works  against 
which  they  acted.  The  failure  of  general  Moul- 
trie, in  the  diversion  assigned  to  him,  enabled 
general  Provost  to  re-enforce  the  redoubts,  and 
made  it  necessary  for  general  Lincoln  to  withdraw 
his  troops  ; a general  sortie  was  made  on  the  re- 
tiring Americans ; but  the  light  infantry,  com- 
manded by  Malmadv  and  Henderson,  held  the 
enemy  in  check,  and  enabled  the  Americans  to 
remove  their  wounded,  and  retire  in  good  order. 

Soon  after  the  action  at  Stono,  the  British 
commenced  their  retreat,  and  passed  from  island 
to  island,  until  they  arrived  at  Port-Royal,  where 
Provost  established  a post  with  eight  hundred 
men,  under  the  orders  of  lieutenant-colonel  Mait- 
land, and  thence  returned  to  Savannah. 

While  general  Lincoln  was  employed  against 
Provost,  in  South-Carolina  ; colonels  Dooley  and 
Clarke  were  active  in  defending  the  frontiers  of 
Georgia,  against  Indian  incursions ; and  colonel? 
Twiggs,  Few,  and  Jones,  were  watching  the  Bri- 
tish out-posts,  to  cut  off  supplies  of  provisions 
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from  the  country.  Private  armed  vessels,  in  the 
American  service,  were  also  employed  along  the 
sea-coast. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  a party  of  British  officers 
were  engaged  to  dine  with  Mr.  Thomas  Young, 
at  Belfast,  on  the  river  Medway,  to  celebrate  the 
king’s  birth  day : captain  Spencer,  who  com- 
manded an  American  privateer,  got  intelligence 
of  the  intended  feast,  and  prepared  to  surprise 
them.  He  proceeded  up  the  river  in  the  evening, 
and  landed  with  twelve  men,  and  between  eight 
and  nine  o’clock  at  night  Spencer  entered  the 
house,  and  made  colonel  Cruger  and  the  party  of 
officers,  prisoners  of  war.  As  Spencer  intended 
to  carry  off  some  negroes,  he  kept  his  prisoners 
under  a guard  until  the  morning,  when  he  receiv- 
ed their  paroles,  and  permitted  tnem  to  return  to 
Sunbury.  Colonel  Cruger  was  soon  after  ex- 
changed for  colonel  John  M’Intosh,  who  had 
been  taken  prisoner  at  Brier  creek. 

Colonel  Twiggs,  with  seventy  men,  marched 
down  Ogechee  river,  on  the  south  side,  to  the 
plantation  of  James  Butler,  called  Hickory  hill, 
where  he  halted.  On  the  28th  of  June,  he  was 
informed  that  a party  of  forty  mounted  grenadiers, 
and  three  militia  guides,  under  the  command  of 
captain  Muller,  were  advancing  to  attack  him. 
Major  Cooper,  of  Marbury’s  dragoons,  and  cap- 
tain Inman,  with  about  thirty  men,  advanced  to 
meet  them,  and  formed  across  a rice  dam  on 
which  Muller  was  advancing,  and  threw  some 
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brush-wood  in  their  front,  to  serve  as  an  abatis  .*. 
the  first  fire  was  well  directed,  and  several  of  the 
British  fell  from  their  horses  ; captain  Muller  or- 
dered his  men  to  dismount  and  form  ; but  under 
the  circumstances  O:  a galling  fire,  they  were  una- 
ble to  effect  it.  Though  Muller  was  shot  through 
the  thigh,  he  supported  himself  on  his. sword,  and 
persisted  in  vain  efforts  to  form  his  men,  until  he 
received  another  ball,  which  passed  through  his 
arm  into  his  body.  The  Americans  took  advan- 
tage of  a rice  dam,  which  covered  them  from  the' 
fire  of  the  enemy.  Lieutenant  Swanson,  the  se- 
cond officer  of  the  British  detachment,  was  also 
Wounded  and  fell.  Twiggs  observing  the  confu- 
sion occasioned  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  by  the 
fall  of  their  officers,  ordered  ten  men  to  gain  their 
rear  and  cut  oft'  their  retreat,  which  was  effected, 
and  none  of  the  detachment  escaped,  except  the 
three  militia  guides,  who  ran  away  on  the  first  fire. 
Of  the  British,  seven  were  killed,  ten  wounded, 
and  the  remainder  taken  prisoners.  Of  the  Ame- 
ricans, colonel  Maybank,  who  was  a volunteer, 
and  captain  Whitaker,  were  wounded. 

the  situation  of  the  wounded  required  the 
assistance  of  a surgeon,  and  Savannah  being  the 
nearest  place  where  one  could  be  obtained  ; Wil- 
liam Myddleton  offered  his  services  to  carry  a fieig 
for  that  purpose.  Captain  Muller  died  before  the 
surgeon’s  arrival.  While  Myddleton  was  in  Prc- 
yost’s  quarters,  a British  officer  requested  him  to. 
narrate  the  circumstances  attending  the  skirmish ; 
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lifter  he  had  given  the  particulars,  the  officer  ob- 
served, that  “ if  an  angel  was  to  tell  him  that  cap. 
tain  Muller,  who  had  served  twenty-one  years  in 
the  king’s  guards,  with  his  detachment,  had  been 
defeated  by  an  equal  number  of  rebels,  he  would 
disbelieve  it.”  Myddleton  requested  the  officer’s 
address,  and  observed  that  they  were  not  then  on 
equal  terms,  but  hoped  to  have  it  in  his  power  at 
a future  time,  to  call  him  to  an  account  for  his 
rudeness.  Colonel  Provost  rebuked  the  officer 
for  using  such  improper  language  to  the  bearer 
of  a flag  : the  officer  retired. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  major  Baker  pro- 
ceeded toward  Sunbury  with  thirty  men,  and 
attacked  and  defeated  a party  under  command  of 
captain  Goldsmith,  at  the  White-house ; several 
of  the  enemy  were  killed  and  wounded  ; among 
the  former,  was  lieutenant  Gray,  whose  head  was 
almost  severed  from  the  body  by  a cut  from  the 
sabre  of  Robert  Sallet.  Baker  marched  to  Sun- 
bury, which  he  entered  without  opposition. 

The  detachment  which  was  defeated  by  Baker, 
at  the  White-house,  were  mounted  recruits,  enlist- 
ed for  two  years,  under  the  denomination  of  Geor- 
gia royalists,  to  be  commanded  by  James  Wright, 
jun.  so  soon  as  the  regiment  was  completed. 

About  the  25th  of  July,  Sir  James  Wright 
returned  from  England  and  resumed  the  govern- 
ment  of  Georgia,  but  he  did  not  remain  long  in 
the  quiet  administration  of  his  government. 

The  property  of  those,  who  resided  in  the  eas- 
tern part  of  Georgia,  and  adhered  to  the  cause  of 
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their  country,  was  either  plundered  by  the  British 
troops  and  loyalists  for  private  account,  or  taken 
into  possession  by  the  commissioners  of  seques- 
tration for  the  king’s  use.  Ail  believed  that  they 
were  to  remain  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of 
their  acquirements,  by  pillage  and  possession  of 
that  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  American 
owners  and  left  among  them.  The  Americans 
made  frequent  incursions  in  small  parties,  for  the 
recovery  of  part  of  their  property  ; and  when  a 
man  succeeded  in  carrying  away  that  which  was 
his  own,  he  was  denominated  a thief  by  the  ad- 
herents  of  the  royal  government.  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  is  not  matter  of  wonder  that  the 
Americans  resorted  to  measures  of  retaliation,  as 
a mean  of  indemnity. 

On  the  3d  of  August,  captain  Samuel  Spencer 
sailed  into  Sapeio  sound,  and  one  of  the  enemy’s 
vessels,  of  six  guns,  ran  down  and  attacked  him. 
The  engagement  was  well  supported  for  fifteen 
minutes,  when  the  enemy  was  boarded  and  sur- 
rendered. Spencer  had  one  man  wounded  : the 
British,  one  killed,  five  wounded,  and  twelve  were 
made  prisoners.  Spencer  divided  his  crew,  and 
collected  a number  of  negroes  and  other  property, 
which  he  carried  in  safety  to  the  owners,  who  had 
fled  to  Carolina.  The  prisoners  were  paroled  and 
landed  on  Sapeio  island. 

About  this  time,  some  Indians  and  loyalists 
from  the  Creek  nation,  arrived  at  Savannah,  and 
Were  employed  on  the  borders  of  South-CaroJina, 
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with  instructions,  not  to  kill  the  women  and  chil. 
dren ; they  returned  in  two  days  with  five  scalps, 
and  three  female  prisoners,  who  were  delivered 
to  colonel  Brown,  at  Ebenezer,  as  trophies  of 
their  valour  : Brown  rewarded  them  for  their  ser- 
vices. This  was  merciful  warfare,  when  compar- 
ed with  that  which  was  practised  by  the  savages, 
under  British  agents,  on  the  frontier  settlements. 
That  mode  of  hostility  was  warmly  remonstrated 
against  by  general  Lincoln,  but  without  effect. 

M 'Girth  and  his  party,  having  no  field  for  the 
exercise  of  their  avocations  in  the  eastern,  turned 
their  views  to  the  western  settlements,  and  made 
their  excursions  to  obtain  property  by  pillage. 
Colonel  Twiggs  assembled  one  hundred  and  fifty 
militia  horsemen,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
them,  and  marched  on  the  pursuit.  Twiggs  se- 
lected from  his  party,  those  who  were  best  mount- 
ed, and  advanced  with  them  in  front : they  found 
M’Girth  with  thirty  or  forty  men,  at  Isaac  Lock- 
hart’s, on  Buck-head  creek,  and  advanced  to  the 
attack.  The  skirmish  continued  about  fifteen 
minutes,  without  much  effect.  Twiggs  ordered 
the  charge  ; on  which  M’Girth  made  his  escape 
into  a neighbouring  swamp,  by  the  fleetness  of  his 
horse.  In  the  retreat,  nine  of  the  enemy  were 
killed,  nine  wounded,  and  four  taken  prisoners ; 
among  the  latter,  was  lieutenant  Morris,  the  se- 
cond officer  in  command.  Among  the  wounded, 
was  M’Girth,  by  a ball  passing  through  his  thigh. 
Twiggs  had  one  private  killed,  aud  a captain 
Wounded. 
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CHAPTER  DO 

AFTER  the  declaration  of  Independence,  the 
attention  of  congress  was  directed  to  negociations 
with  the  nations  of  Europe,  generally,  to  obtain 
their  friendship  and  alliance,  and  with  France  par- 
ticularly; believing  that  from  the  latter  power 
something  favourable  was  to  be  expected.  France 
had  long  been  jealous  of  the  growing  power  of 
England.  The  increasing  population  and  indus- 
try of  the  British  North- American  colonies,  daily 
augmented  the  power  of  Britain,  and  the  conse- 
quent jealousy  of  France  ; and  the  colonies  having 
now  declared  independence,  it  was  hoped  by  con- 
gress that  France  would  take  the  advantage  of  the 
occasion,  apply  her  power,  and  make  the  separa- 
tion complete.  Under  such  impressions,  congress 
appointed  Benjamin  Franklin,  Silas  Deane,  and 
Arthur  Lee,  commissioners  plenipotentiary,  to 
repair  to  the  French  court  and  negociate ; and  by 
every  mean  in  their  power,  endeavour  to  induce 
the  king  of  France  to  enter  into  a treaty  of  friend- 
ship and  alliance  with  the  United- States. 

The  American  commissioners  repaired  to 
France;  and  were  received  with  civility  by  Mon- 
sieur De  \ ergennes,  the  French  premier.  Secret 
facilities  were  afforded  to  the  states  ; but  the  idea 
of  a public  acknowledgement,  or  of  military  aids, 
was  discouraged.  The  existing  policy  of  the 
French  government  was  to  remain  at  peace. 
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Franklin,  who  understood  the  avenues  to  the 
human  heart  and  to  the  springs  of  action  of  die 
French  court,  made  his  address  to  the  queen,  anti 
became  a favourite  with  her  party.  At  length  the 
policy  of  the  king’s  ministers  was  changed  ; and 
the  independence  of  the  United- States  was  ac- 
knowledged by  France.  This  was  followed  by  a 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  between  France 
and  the  United*  States,  dated  the  6th  of  February, 
1778  ; on  terms  highly  honourable  to  the  former, 
and  advantageous  to  the  latter,  in  whi.  h no  ad- 
vantages were  taken  by  France  over  the  necessi- 
ties and  weakness  of  the  United  States.  The 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  was  accompanied 
by  a treaty  of  alliance,  eventual  and  defensive. 

When  the  French  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
London,  announced  that  France  had  acknowledg- 
ed the  independence  of  the  United-States,  and 
entered  into  a treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with 
them,  England  considered  it  as  an  act  of  hostility 
and  declared  war.  The  apprehensions  of  Eng- 
land were  increased,  and  new  efforts  were  made  to 
recover  her  colonies. 

Lord  Carlisle,  William  Eden,  and  governor 
Johnstone,  were  appointed  e-'.tAr-Isc loners  on  the 
part  of  Great-Britain,  and  sent  to  Amiiica,  with 
offers  to  relinquish  the  right  of  taxation,  by  the 
British  parliament,  and  to  confirm  the  colonies  in 
every  immunity  consistent  with  a union  oi  h-rcc# 
If  these  propositions  had  been  made  in  due 
season,  they  would  have  been  well  received  ; but 
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experience  of  the  unjust  pretensions  of  the  Eng- 
lish government,  over  the  American  colonies; 
the  cruelties  and  violence  committed  on  their  citi- 
zens, through  all  the  ramifications  of  its  power 
in  America,  which  had  generated  resentments  not 
easily  appeased  ; the  recent  alliance  with  France, 
and  there  being  no  acknowledgment  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United*  States,  in  the  propositions 
for  an  accommodation  ; congress  rejected  them 
with  contempt. 

France  having  made  positive  the  treaty  of  al- 
liance, eventual  and  defensive,  became  a party  in 
the  war.  A fleet  was  fitted  out,  and  an  army  sent 
to  the  West-Indies,  under  the  orders  of  the  count 
D’Estaing : they  made  the  conquest  of  the  islands 
of  St.  Vincent  and  Grenada,  and  retired  to  Cape 
Francois, 

The  recovery  of  Georgia  was  important,  and 
no  time  was  lost  in  soliciting  the  co-operation  cl 
the  French  fleet  and  army  in  the  West- Indies,  to 
obtain  that  object.  This  invitation  co-incided  with 
the  instructions  which  the  count  had  received 
from  his  government,  and  he  cheerfully  offered  his 
services,  to  act  in  concert  with  the  forces  of  the 
United-States,  wherever  they  might  be  required, 
and  promise  advantage  to  the  cause  of  either. 

General  Lincoln  made  every  exertion  to  col- 
lect an  army,  and  was  sanguine  in  his  hopes  ct 
success,  in  the  execution  of  the  concerted  plan. 
The  11th  of  September  was  the  time  appointed 
for  the  rendezvous  of  the  two  armies  at  Savannah, 
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wnd  preparations  were  made  to  invest  the  place. 
General  Lincoln  assembled  the  continental  troops, 
and  required  the  militia  of  South-Carolina  and 
Georgia  to  take  the  field,  and  march  toward  Sa- 
vannah. The  scarcity  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
in  the  western  parts  of  those  states,  made  it  neces- 
sary to  furnish  them  from  the  arsenals  and  maga- 
zines of  South-Carolina,  and  a detachment  of  the. 
Georgia  continental  troops,  commanded  by  gene- 
ral Lachland  M’Intosh,  was  ordered  to  take 
charge  of  them  and  march  to  Augusta. 

The  French  fleet  sailed  from  Cape  Francois, 
on  the  20th  of  August,  by  the  windward  passage. 
Count  D’Estaing  despatched  two  ships  of  the 
line  and  three  frigates  to  Charleston,  to  communi- 
cate his  intentions  and  concert  a plan  of  opera- 
tions with  the  American  general.  On  the  3rd  of 
September,  the  despatched  ships  were  discovered 
by  the  British,  oft'  Tybee  light,  and  the  next  day 
major-general  the  viscount  De  Fontanges,  arrived 
at  Charleston  with  dispatches  for  general  Lin- 
coln; informing  him  that  the  French  fleet  was 
then  off  Savannah  bar,  and  consisted  of  twenty- 
one  ships  of  the  line,  two  of  fifty  guns,  eight  fri- 
gates, and  five  small  armed  vessels,  having  on 
board  five  thousand  men,  including  land  troops, 
marines,  and  seamen,  and  that  the  fleet  and  army 
were  ready  to  co-operate  with  him  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  Savannah : at  the  same  time,  urged  the  ne- 
cessity for  despatch,  as  he  could  not  remain  long 
on  the  coast,  at  that  season  of  the  year.  A number 
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of  boats  were  sent  to  the  French  fleet  to  assist  in 
landing  the  troops,  cannon,  and  stores. 

Colonel  Cam  bray,  of  engineers,  and  major 
Thomas  Pinckney,  aid  to  general  Lincoln,  wen* 
ordered  to  accompany  the  viscount  De  Fontangcs 
and  concert  with  count  D’Estaing  the  plan  of 
operation  against  Savannah. 

The  militia  took  the  field  with  alacrity,  sup. 
posing  that  nothing  further  would  be  necessary, 
than  to  march  to  Savannah  and  demand  a surren- 
der. Colonel  Maitland  with  eight  hundred  men. 
retained  his  position  at  Beaufort,  and  general  Lin- 
coln had  fixed  his  quarters  at  Sheldon,  to  prevent 
them  from  spreading  into  the  country  to  obtain 
provisions  : thus  occupied,  general  Lincoln  could 
not  march  to  Savannah  until  the  French  troops 
were  ready  to  land. 

General  Provost  could  not  mistake  the  object 
of  the  combined  forces.  He  re-called  his  detach- 
ments from  the  advanced  posts  : he  ordered  lieu- 
tenant-colonel  Cruger  to  evacuate  Sunbury,  to 
embark  the  sick  and  invalids  in  the  small  armed 
vessels,  and  send  them  by  the  inland  navigation 
to  Savannah,  under  the  care  of  captain  French, 
and  to  march  with  the  land  troops  to  Savannah, 
without  loss  of  time.  Captain  French  did  not  reach 
Savannah:  by  the  prevalence  of  head  winds, 
he  was  detained  until  the  French  ships  were  in 
possession  of  the  pass  ; he  then  sailed  up  Ogtchce 
river,  and  finding  the  land  passage  was  occupied 
by  the  Americans,  he  landed  and  fortified  hic 
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camp,  about  fifteen  miles  south  from  Savannah  : m 
front  of  it  he  placed  four  armed  vessels,  one  of 
fourteen  guns,  and  three  of  four  guns  each,  man- 
ned by  forty  seamen  ; his  land  force  was  one  hun- 
dred and  eleven  regular  troops,  generally  invalids, 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty  stand  of  small  arms. 

After  the  British  troops  obtained  possession 
of  Savannah,  they  progressed  at  leisure  with  the 
repairs  of  four  old  redoubts  and  the  construction 
of  some  new  works  ; but  the  probability  of  an  at- 
tack in  force,  rendered  the  greatest  exertions 
necessary  to  complete  their  fortifications.  Cap- 
tain Moncrief,  the  chief  of  the  engineers,  an  officer 
of  superior  talents  in  his  department,  called  on 
governor  Wright  to  order  three  hundred  negroes 
from  the  country7,  with  such  as  were  in  town,  to 
his  assistance  on  the  fortifications.  Thirteen  re- 
doubts, and  fifteen  batteries,  with  lines  of  com- 
munication, were  marked  out,  commenced,  and 
completed,  with  an  abatis  in  front,  and  mounted 
with  seventy-six  pieces  of  cannon  ; of  six,  nine, 
twelve,  and  eighteen  pounds  calibre.  The  guns 
and  batteries  were  manned  by  the  seamen  irom 
the  ships  of  war,  transports,  and  merchant  vessels, 
in  the  harbour.  A number  of  field  pieces  were 
placed  in  reserve,  on  the  most  advantageous  po- 
sitions to  traverse,  or  move  speedily  to  any  riven 
point.  And  intrenchments  were  opened  to  cover 
the  reserves.  . 

On  the  4th  of  September  orders  were  des- 
patched to  lieutenant-colonel  Maitland  at  Beau- 
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fort,  to  hold  his  detachment  in  readiness  to  march 
to  Savannah  at  short  notice  ; and  as  it  was  pro- 
bable  that  part  of  the  French  frigates  might  go 
into  Port- Royal  bay  and  cut  off  the  communica- 
tion with  Beaufort,  Maitland  was  ordered  to 
evacuate  the  post,  and  cross  over  to  Tench’s  is- 
land, of  which  Hilton-head  is  a promontary  ; from 
whence  if  he  was  not  stopped  by  a further  order, 
he  was  to  proceed  to  Savannah.  The  officer  who 
was  charged  with  the  despatch,  was  taken  by  a 
party  of  Americans,  as  he  was  passing  through 
Scull  creek. 

On  the  evening  of  the  4th  the  French  fleet 
disappeared,  which  occasioned  doubts  with  gene- 
ral Provost,  as  to  its  real  object ; consequently, 
the  orders  sent  to  Maitland  were  countermanded 
by  another,  directing  him  to  remain  at  his  post, 
in  readiness  to  march  at  short  notice,  with  his 
heavy  baggage  and  other  incumbrances  embark- 
ed ; and  if  through  any  other  channel  he  should 
receive  intelligence,  which  should  in  his  judg- 
ment induce  the  measure,  he  was  ordered  to 
march  immediately,  without  further  orders,  and 
to  run  no  risk,  which  could  possibly  be  avoided, 
of  being  cut  oft'  from  Savannah. 

On  the  6th,  the  French  fleet  re-appeared  off 
the  bar.  Provost  deemed  it  necessary  to  strength- 
en the  works  on.  Tv  bee  island,  and  increase  the 
number  of  men  tor  their  defence.  Captain  Mon- 
crief  was  ordered  to  perform  that  duty,  and  with 
one  hundred  infantry  re-enforce  that  post.  Orders 
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were  forwarded  to  Maitland,  to  march  without  loss 
of  time.  Finding  the  fleet  increased  to  a formida- 
ble number,  Provost  assigned  his  alarm-posts, 
and  made  every  disposition  to  sustain  an  attack. 

On  the  9th  the  whole  fleet  anchored  oft' T)  bee 
island,  and  landed  some  troops  on  the  south-east 
side  of  it,  to  attack  the  British  post  on  the  rear, 
and  four  light  frigates  passed  over  the  bar.  Find- 
ing the  position  on  Tybee  too  hazardous  to  be 
maintained,  Moncrief  spiked  the  guns,  embarked 
the  troops,  and  retreated  to  Savannah.  The  ships 
Foway,  Rose,  Kepple,  and  Germain  ; the  Comet 
galley  and  some  other  small  vessels,  weighed  an- 
chor and  stood  up  to  Five-fathom-hole. 

After  general  Provost  had  retreated  from 
South- Carolina,  the  command  of  the  American 
cavalry  had  been  confided  to  count  Pulaski,  who 
had  taken  post  on  the  ridge,  fifty  miles  north-east 
from  Augusta,  for  the  convenience  of  obtaining 
forage  and  provisions,  and  to  be  within  easy  march 
of  Charleston  or  Augusta,  as  occasion  might  re- 
quire. Pulaski  was  ordered  to  join  general  M In- 
tosh  at  Augusta,  and  M’lntosh  was  ordered  to 
march  with  the  infantry  and  cavalry,  toward  Sa- 
vannah, in  advance  of  the  army  under  general 
Lincoln ; to  attack  the  British  out-posts,  and  open 
a communication  with  the  French  troops  upon  the 
sea  shore. 

General  M’lntosh  pressed  forward  on  Savan- 
nah, and  before  the  enemy  was  apprized  of  his 
approach,  Pulaski  cut  oft*  one  of  their  piquets; 
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killed  and  wounded  five  men,  and  captured  a sub- 
altern and  five  privates  : he  opened  the  commu- 
nication to  the  sea  shore,  and  general  MTntosh 
advanced  toward  Ogechee  ferry.  They  had  seve- 
ral skirmishes  with  the  enemy’s  out- posts,  before 
they  joined  the  French  troops  at  Beaulieu. 

So  soon  as  a body  of  the  French  troops  had 
landed,  general  M’Intosh  returned,  and  halted  at 
Milieu’s  plantation,  three  miles  from  Savannah, 
to  wait  the  arrival  of  general  Lincoln. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  lieutenant  colonel 
Cruger,  with  his  detachment  from  Sunbury, 
reached  Savannah.  On  the  1 1th,  the  British  land- 
ed all  the  cannon  from  the  armed  vessels,  except 
such  as  were  deemed  necessary  to  defend  the 
• channel,  and  mounted  them  on  the  batteries.  The 

\ * 

engineers  were  making  every  possible  exertion  to 
j strengthen  the  works  : twelve  hundred  white  men 

and  negroes,  were  constantly  employed  ; several 
new  redoubts  and  batteries  were  constructed;  the 
moats  deepened,  and  the  abatis  strengthened. 

On  the  12th,  in  the  evening,  some  small 
French  vessels  passed  the  bars  into  Oseba  and 
\Y  arsaw*  sounds,  and  landed  some  troops  at  Beau- 
lieu and  Thunderbolt,  without  opposition : the 
13th,  14th,  and  15th  w^ere  spent  in  landing  troops, 
artillery,  ammunition,  provisions,  and  intrenching 
tools:  and  on  the  16th,  count  D’Lstaing advanc- 
ed within  three  miles  of  the  town,  and  demanded 
a surrender. 
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“ Count  D’Estaing  summons  his  excellency, 
general  Provost,  to  surrender  to  the  arms  of  the 
king  of  France.  He  apprizes  him,  that  he  will  be 
personally  responsible  for  all  the  events  and  mis. 
fortunes  that  may  arise  from  a defence,  which  by 
the  superiority  of  the  force,  which  attacks  him, 
both  by  sea  and  land,  is  rendered  manifestly  vain 
and  of  no  effect. 

“ He  gives  notice  to  him,  also,  that  any  reso- 
lutions he  may  venture  to  come  to,  either  before 
the  attack,  in  the  course  of  it,  or  at  the  moment 
of  the  assault,  of  setting  fire  to  the  shipping  and 
small  craft  belonging  to  the  army,  or  the  mer- 
chants in  the  river  Savannah,  as  well  as  to  all  the 
magazines  in  the  town,  will  be  imputable  to  him 
only. 

u The  situation  of  Hospital-hill,  in  the  Grena- 
das,  the  strength  of  the  three  intrench ments  and 
stone  redoubts  which  defended  it,  and  the  com- 
parative disposition  of  the  troops  before  die  town 
of  Savannah,  with  the  single  detachment  which 
carried  the  Grenadas  by  assault,  should  be  a les- 
son to  futurity.  Humanity  obliges  the  count 
D’Estaing  to  recall  this  event  to  his  memory ; 
having  so  done,  he  has  nothing  to  reproach  him- 
self with. 

“ Lord  Macartney  had  the  good  fortune  to  es- 
cape from  the  first  transport  of  troops,  who  filter- 
ed a town  sword  in  hand;  but  notwithstanding  the 
most  valuable  effects  were  deposited  in  a place, 
supposed  by  all  the  officers  and  engineers  to  be  im- 
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pregnable,  count  D’Estaing  could  not  have  tin 
happiness  of  preventing  their  being  pillaged. 

“Camp  before  Savannah^  September  16,  1779. 

D’ESTAING.” 

. MAJOR-GENERAL  PROVOST’S  ANSWER. 

“ Savannah , September  16,  1779. 

«‘Sir — I am  now  honoured  with  your  excel- 
lency’s letter,  of  this  date,  containing  a summon 
for  me  to  surrender  this  town  to  the  arms  of  his 
majesty  the  king  of  France,  which  I had  iust  de- 
layed to  answer,  till  I had  shown  it  to  the  king’s 
civil  governor. 

“ I hope  your  excellency  will  have  a better 
opinion  of  me,  and  of  British  troops,  than  to  think 
either  will  surrender  on  general  summons,  with- 
out any  specific  terms. 

“ If  you.  Sir,  have  any  to  propose,  that  may 
with  honour  be  accepted  of  by  me,  you  can  men- 
tion them,  both  with  regard  to  civil  and  military, 
and  I will  then  give  my  answer : in  the  mean  time 
3 will  promise  upon  my  honour,  that  nothing  with 
my  knowledge  or  consent  shall  be  destroyed  in 
either  this  town  or  river.  1 have  the  honour  to 
be,  &c.  A.  PROVOST.” 

COUNT  D’ESTAING  TO  GENERAL  PROVOST. 

“ Camp  before  Savannah , September  16,  1779. 

“ Sir — I have  just  received  )our  excellency’s 
answer,  to  the  letter  ! had  the  honour  of  writing  to 
you  this  morning.  You  are  sensible  that  it  is  the 
part  of  the  besieged  to  propose  such  terms  as  they 
may  desire,  and  you  cannot  doubt  of  the  satisfac- 
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tion  I shall  have  in  consenting  to  those  which  I 
can  accept  consistently  with  my  duty. 

“ I am  informed  that  you  continue  intrenching 
yourself,  which  is  a matter  of  very  little  impor- 
tance  to  me  ; however,  for  form  sake,  I must  de- 
sire you  will  desist  during  our  conferences. 

“ The  different  columns  which  I ivad  ordered 
to  stop  will  continue  their  march,  but  without 
approaching  your  posts,  or  reconnoitring  your 
situation.  I have  the  honour  to  be,  8cc. 

D’ESTAING.” 

“P.  S.  I apprize  your  excellency  that  1 have 
not  been  able  to  refuse  the  army  of  the  United- 
States  uniting  itself  with  that  of  the  king.  The 
junction  will  probably  be  effected  this  day.  If  I 
have  not  an  answer  immediately,  you  must  confer 
in  future  with  general  Lincoln  and  myself.’> 
general  provost  to  count  d’estainc. 

“ Savannah , September  16,  1779. 

u Sir — I am  honoured  with  your  excellency’s 
letter  in  reply  to  mine  of  this  day. 

“ The  business  we  have  on  hand  being  of  im- 
portance, there  being  various  interests  to  discuss, 
a just  time  is  absolutely  necessary  to  deliberate. 
I am  therefore  to  . propose,  that  a suspension  of 
hostilities  shall  take  place  for  twenty- four  hours 
from  this  date,  and  to  request  that  your  excellency 
will  direct  your  columns  to  fall  back  to  a greater 
distance,  and  out  of  sight  of  our  works,  or  I shall 
think  myself  under  a necessity  to  direct  their  be- 
ing fired  upon.  If  they  did  not  reconnoitre  an} 
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thing  this  afternoon,  they  were  sure  within  the 
distance.  I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

A.  PROVOST.” 

COUNT  b’ESTAING  TO  GENERAL  PROVOST. 

“ Camp  before  Savannah, ^September  16,  1779. 

“Sir — I consent  to  the  truce  you  ask:  it 
shall  continue  till  the  signal  for  retreat  to-morrow 
night  the  17th,  which  will  serve  also  to  announce 
the  re-commencement  of  hostilities.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  observe  to  your  excellency,  that  this  sus- 
pension of  arms  is  entirely  in  your  favour,  since  I 
cannot  be  certain  that  \ ou  will  not  make  use  of  it 
to  fortify  yourself,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  pro- 
positions you  shall  make  may  be  inadmissible. 

“I  must  observe  to  you,  also,  how  important  it 
is  that  you  should  be  fully  awrare  of  your  own  situ- 
ation, as  well  as  that  of  the  troops  under  your  com- 
mand. Re  assured  that  I am  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed writh  it.  Your  knowledge  of  military  affairs  will 
not  suffer  you  to  be  ignorant,  that  a due  examinati- 
on of  that  circumstance  always  precedes  the  march 
of  the  columns,  and  that  this  preliminary  is  not 
carried  into  execution  by  a mere  show  of  troops. 

“ I have  ordered  them  to  withdraw  before 
night  comes  on,  to  prevent  any  cause  of  complaint 
on  your  part.  I understand  that  my  civility  in 
this  respect  has  been  the  occasion  that  the.  Cheva- 
lier De  Cambis,  a lieutenant  of  the  navy,  has  been 
made  a prisoner  of  war. 

“ I propose  sending  out  some  small  advance 
posts  to- morrow  morning  : they  will  place  them- 
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bdvcs  in  such  a situation  as  to  have  in  view  the 
four  entrances  into  the  wood,  in  order  to  prevent 
a similar  mistake  in  future.  I do  not  know  whe- 
ther two  columns  commanded  by  the  viscount 
De  Noailles  and  the  count  De  Dillon,  have  shewn 
too  much  ardour,  or  whether  your  cannoniers 
have  not  paid  a proper  respect  to  the  truce,  sub- 
sisting between  us  ; but  this  I know,  that  what 
has  happened  this  night,  is  a proof  that  matters 
will  soon  come  to  a decision  between  us  one  way 
or  another.  I have  the  honour  to  be,  he. 

D’ESTAING.” 

General  Lincoln’s  army  reached  the  Savannah 
river  on  the  12th,  but  the  difficulty  in  procuring 
boats  took  up  two  days  in  crossing  the  river  and 
swamp,  which  were  three  miles  wide.  Having 
effected  it  at  Zubley’s  ferry,  on  the  morning  of  the 
15th,  he  marched  to  Cherokee  hill,  about  eight 
miles  above  the  town,  where  he  was  joined  by  ge- 
neral  M’Intosh,  with  the  Georgia  continental 
troops,  and  by  colonels  John  Twiggs  and  B.  Few, 
with  part  of  their  regiments  of  militia.  The  next 
morning  general  Lincoln  marched  to  Millen’s 
plantation,  three  miles  from  the  town  on  the  Oge- 
chee  road  where  he  established  his  head- quarters, 
and  proceeded  directly  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
count  DT  Istaing,  and  fix  on  the  plan  of  future 
operations.’  The  count  suggested,  that  necessity 
had  compelled,  him  to  offer  the  services  of  his 
king  to  the  United-States  at  this  unpropitious  sea- 
son of  the  year,  where  it  would  be  unsafe  to  ha 
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ard  the  fleet  long  upon  the  coast,  in  consequence 
of  the  hurricanes  with  which  it  had  usually  been 
visited,  and  that  these  circumstances  had  rendered 
it  necessary  for  him  to  lose  no  time  in  summon- 
ing  the  commander  of  the  British  troops  in  Sa- 
vannah to  surrender. 

The  answer  to  this  summon  had  not  yet  been 
received  from  general  Provost,  and  the  count  ex- 
pressed gratification  that  general  Lincoln  had  ar- 
rived in  time  to  unite  with  him  in  the  terms  of 
capitulation,  in  case  the  enemy  should  surrender, 
of  which  he  entertained  but  little  doubt. 

General  Provost  exercised  great  military  judg- 
ment, in  soliciting  twenty-four  hours  for  consid- 
eration, because  he  calculated  with  great  certainty 
that  within  that  time,  colonel  Maitland  would  ar- 
rive with  eight  hundred  troops  from  Beaufort. 
There  is  but  little  doubt,  that  on  this  event  rested 
all  his  hopes  of  saving  the  garrison.  When  the 
fleet  first  appeared  off  the  coast,  the  enemy  had  but 
twenty-tliree  pieces  of  cannon  mounted  upon  the 
redoubts  and  batteries,  to  defend  an  extent  by 
land  and  water  of  near  three  miles.  It  appears 
that  the  count  D’Estaing  was  not  well  informed, 
as  to  the  geography  of  the  country,  or  he  cer- 
tainly would  have  ordered  the  frigates  to  take 
their  stations  farther  up  the  river,  so  as  to  have- 
commanded  the  inland  passage  from  Carolina  and 
cut  off  the  communication.  If  general  Lincoln 
was  acquainted  with  the  advantages  which  the 
enemy  could  take  of  this  circumstance,  he  proba- 
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bly  thought  it  unnecessary  to  communicate  it  to 
the  count,  having  sent  him  a number  of  pilots 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  coast  and  inland 
communications;  consequently,  thought  any  ad- 
ditional information  unnecessary. 

On  the  evening  of  the  16th,  colonel  Maitland 
arrived  at  Dawfuskie,  and  finding  the  passage  up 
the  river  in  possession  of  the  French,  he  was  ob- 
liged to  resort  to  some  other  way  of  getting  into 
the  town.  While  he  was  embarrassed  in  this  dif- 
ficulty, fortune  threw  into  his  hands  some  negro 
fishermen,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
creeks  through  the  marsh,  and  informed  him  of  a 
passage  called  Wall’s  cut,  through  Scull  creek,  by 
which  small  boats  could  pass  at  high  water.  The 
tide  and  a thick  fog  favoured  the  execution  of  his 
plans,  and  enabled  him  with  great  difficulty  to  get 
through ; on  the  ensuing  afternoon  he  reached 
the  town,  unperceived  by  the  French.  The  ac- 
quisition of  this  formidable  re-enforcement,  head- 
ed by  an  experienced  and  brave  officer,  effected 
a complete  change  in  the  dispirited  garrison. 
A signal  was  made  and  three  cheers  given,  which 
rung  from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other.  In 
the  afternoon  the  following  letter  was  addressed 
by  general  Provost,  to  the  count  D'Estaing. 

“ Savannah,  September  17,  1779. 

“ Sir — In  answer  to  the  letter  ol  your  excel- 
lency, which  I had  the  honour  to  receive  about 
twelve  last  night,  I am  to  acquaint  you,  that  hav- 
ing laid  the  whole  correspondence  before  the 
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king’s  civil  governor,  and  the  military  officers  of 
rank,  assembled  in  council  of  war,  the  unanimous 
determination  has  been,  that  though  we  cannot 
look  upon  our  post  as  inexpugnable,  yet  that  it 
may  and  ought  to  be  defended  : therefore  the 
evening  gun  to  be  fired  this  evening,  at  an  hour 
before  ?sun  down,  shall  be  the  signal  for  re-com- 
mencing hostilities,  agreeably  to  your  excellency’s 
proposal.  I have  the  honour  to  be,  & c. 

A.  PROVOST.” 

The  assistance  of  the  negroes,  who  had  been 
collected  from  the  country,  contributed  greatly  to 
hasten  the  preparation  for  defence:  those  people 
having  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  hoe  and 
spade,  in  the  cultivation  of  rice,  and  possessing 
constitutions  adapted  to  the  climate,  were  con- 
stantly employed  in  the  ditches.  The  soil  was 
’also  favourable  to  the  enemy,  being  composed  en- 
tirely of  light  sand. 

The  disappointment  occasioned  by  a compli- 
ance with  the  propositions  of  Provost,  and  losing 
the  golden  opportunity  by  delay,  was  a source  of 
severe  mortification  and  chagrin  to  the  combined 
army.  The  favourable  moment  for  reducing  the 
fortress  by  assault,  had  been  suffered  to  pass  away 
unimproved,  under  the  practice  of  deceptive  pre- 
texts. Though  every  exertion,  had-  been  made 
to  bring  up  the  cannon  and  morttirk  ftonTthe*  sea 
coast,  none  had  yet  arrived,  except  some  light 
pieces  of  field  artillery.  The  British  works, 
which  had  been  commenced  with  great  skill,  were 
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rapidly  progressing  to  maturity,  and  there  was  no 
mean  of  retarding  them,  by  offering  the  enemy 
any  other  employment.  Some  intelligent  British 
officers,  who  were  within  the  works,  acknowledge 
that  the  French  army  alone,  could  have  taken  the 
town  in  ten  minutes,  without  the  assistance  of  ar- 
tillery, or  loss  of  much  blood,  if  the  assault  had 
been  made  at  the  first  moment.  It  appears  that 
the  necessary  information  was  not  given  to  the 
count  D’Estaing,  to  afford  him  a correct  know- 
ledge of  the  country  ; and  it  was  therefore  impos- 
sible for  him  to  foresee  the  advantages  he  was 
giving  to  the  enemy  by  delay.  He  had  no  idea 
that  there  was  any  pass  to  Savannah  by  water,  ex- 
cept the  main  river,  which  he  considered  as  being 
secured  by  his  light  frigates,  lying  in  the  channel. 

All  hopes  of  taking  the  town  by  assault,  were 
extinguished,  and  the  tedious  operations  attend- 
ant on  regular  approaches,  were  the  only  resort 
which  promised  success.  This  was  what  the 
enemy  wished.  The  principal  engineer  had  de- 
clared, that  if  the  allied  army  would  once  resort 
to  the  spade,  he  would  pledge  himself  for  the 
success  of  the  defence.  The  French  frigates 
moved  up  within  gun  shot  of  the  town,  and  com- 
pelled the  British  armed  vessels  to  take  shelter 
under  the  battery.  To  prevent  these  frigates 
from  coming  so  near  as  to  aid  the  operations  by 
land,  the  ships  Rose,  Savannah,  and  four  trans- 
ports, were  sunk  in  a narrow  part  of  the  channel, 
three  miles  distant  from  the  town.  Some  small 
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crafts  were  also  sunk  above  the  town,  and  a boom 
stretched  across  the  channel,  to  prevent  the  gallies 
which  passed  up  the  north  river,  round  Hutchin- 
son’s island,  from  assailing  them  in  that  direction. 
One  of  the  frigates  and  two  gallies  anchored  near 
the  wrecks ; but  to  no  purpose,  at  so  great  a dis- 
tance. The  enemy’s  guns  mounted  upon  batte- 
ries, forty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
soon  compelled  the  frigate  and  gallies  to  retire. 

The  regular  approaches  were  continued  from 
the  south  on  the  enemy’s  left,  covered  by  batte- 
ries in  the  rear,  upon  which  such  heavy  cannon 
and  mortars  were  mounted,  as  had  been  brought 
up  from  the  fleet.  On  the  20th,  the  besieged  com- 
menced several  new  batteries  and  destroyed  the 
houses  on  the  flanks.  The  sloop  of  war  Germain, 
and  the  gallies  Thunderer  and  Comet,  were  an- 
chored above  the  town,  to  rake  the  flank  and 
cover  the  boom.  There  was  a range  of  barracks 
about  three  hundred  yards  distant  from  and  front- 
ing the  town,  upon  the  south  side.  One  hundred 
yards  in  front  of  these  barracks,  the  besiegers 
erected  a battery,  and  mounted  seven  guns  upon 
it.  In  the  mean  time,  the  besieged  unroofed  the 
barracks,  filled  them  with  sand,  and  converted 
them  into  a breast  work.  On  the  22nd,  the  allied 
army  threw  up  a bank  in  front,  and  formed  their 
encampment  about  one  thousand  yards  from  the 
works  of  the  besieged. 

During  the  night  of  the  24th,  both  armies 
were  hard  at  work.  By  the  time  the  fog  cleared 
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oiT  in  the  morning,  the  besiegers  had  carried  their 
saps  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy’s 
abatis.  About  nine  o’clock,  major  Graham  with 
one  hundred  British  troops,  made  a sortie,  and  for 
a few  minutes  had  possession  of  one  of  the  saps. 
Two  columns  of  the  French  advanced  and  at- 
tempted to  gain  Graham’s  rear,  who  did  not  re- 
treat until  the  columns  were  drawn  so  far  on  as  to 
be  much  exposed  to  the  fire  from  the  enemy’s 
batteries,  which  played  upon  them  with  such  ef- 
fect, that  they  were  compelled  to  retreat ; conse- 
quently, their  loss  was  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  British.  The  loss  of  the  former  was  forty- 
eight  killed  and  wounded,  and  of  die  latter  twenty- 
one.  The  firing  was  continued  the  whole  of  the 
next  day,  to  impede  as  much  as  possible  the  pro- 
gress of  each  other.  On  the  night  of  the  27th, 
major  Archibald  Al’ Arthur,  with  a detachment  of 
the  7 1st  regiment,  made  a sortie  to  attack  the  al- 
lies :n  some  batteries  which  they  were  construct- 
ing to  mount  some  heavy  cannon : after  com- 
mencing the  attack  briskly,  he  retired  unperceiv- 
ed : the  French  attempted  to  gain  his  left  flank, 
and  the  Americans  his  right.  M’ Arthur  retired 
so  suddenly  and  silently,  that  the  right  and  left  of 
the  allies  commenced  a brisk  fire  upon  each  other, 
and  several  lives  were  lost  before  the  mistake 
was  discovered.  On  the  28th,  the  French  fri- 
gate La  Truite,  moved  up  and  anchored  in  the 
north  channel,  from  whence  she  threw  several 
shot  into  the  town,  but  the  ground  was  so  high, 
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that  it  answered  but  little  purpose  at  so  great  a 
distance.  On  the  29th,  general  M’Intosh  solicit- 
ed general  Lincoln’s  permission  to  send  a flag 
with  a letter  to  general  Provost,  to  obtain  leave 
for  Mrs.  M’Intosh  and  his  family,  and  such  other 
females  and  children  as  might  choose  to  leave  the 
town  during  the  siege,  or  until  the  contest  should 
be  decided.  Major  John  Jones,  aid  to  general 
M’Intosh,  was  the  bearer  of  the  flag  and  letter, 
and  found  Mrs.  M’Intosh  and  family  in  a ceiiar, 
where  they  had  been  confined  several  days.  In- 
deed those  damp  apartments  furnished  the  only 
safe  retreat,  for  females  and  children,  during  the 
siege.  General  Provost  refused  to  grant  the  re» 
quest,  imagining  that  it  would  restrain  the  besieg- 
ers from  throwing  bombs  and  carcasses  among  the 
houses  to  set  them  on  fire. 

On  the  night  of  the  1st  of  October,  colonel 
John  White  with  captains  George  Melvin,  A.  C. 
G.  .Elholm,  a sergeant,  and  three  privates,  pro- 
ceeded to  reconnoitre  the  position  of  captain 
French,  who  had  been  cut  off  from  Savannah,  and 
fortified  his  camp  on  Ogechee  river.  Colonel 
White  directed  a number  of  fires  to  be  lighted  up 
in  view  of  the  camp,  which  gave  an  appearance 
that  a.  large  force  was  there,  and  summoned 
French  to  surrender  ; which  was  agreed  to  : cap- 
tain French  and  one  hundred  and  eleven  regular 
troops,  with  one  hundred  and  thirty  stand  of  small 
arms,  and  five  vessels,  with  their  crews,  four  of 
which  were  armed,  were  obtained  by  the  strata- 
gem. 
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On  the  2nd,  the  French  frigate  in  the  north 
river,  and  two  American  gallies,  kept  up  a heavy 
cannonade  upon  the  east  end  of  the  town,  which 
compelled  the  enemy  to  throw  up  a new  battery 
on  their  left,  and  strengthen  their  works  on  the 
south-east,  to  keep  the  sap  in  check  ; supposing 
if  there  was  an  assault  made,  it  would  be  from 
that  quarter.  The  next  night  the  combined  force 
threw  in  a great  number  of  ten  inch  shells,  and 
tfie  besieged  fired  a number  of  shot  from  an 
eighteen  gun  battery,  erected  on  their  left,  near 
the  barracks.  At  day-light  on  the  morning  of  the 
4th,  the  combined  armies  opened  upon  the  be- 
sieged with  nine  mortars  and  thirty-seven  pieces 
of  cannon  from  the  land,  and  sixteen  cannon  on 
the  water,  which  was  continued  during  the  day  ; 
but  the  effects  were  only  felt  by  the  people  of  the 
town.  On  the  6th,  several  carcasses  were  thrown 
into  the  town,  one  of  which  took  effect  and  burned 
a house.  About  eleven  o’clock,  a parley  was 
beaten,  and  the  following  letter  was  written  by 
Provost  to  the  commander  of  the  French  army: 
“ Savannah , October  6,  1779. 

“ Sir — I am  persuaded  your  excellency  will 
do  me  justice,  and  that,  in  defending  this  place 
and  the  army  committed  to  my  charge,  I fulfil 
what  is  due  to  honour  and  duty  to  my  prince. 
Sentiments  of  a different  kind  occasion  the  liberty 
of  now  addressing  myself  to  your  excellency;  they 
are  those  of  humanity.  The  houses  of  Savannah 
are  occupied  by  women  and  children ; several  of 
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them  have  applied  to  me,  that  I might  request  the 
favour  you  would  allow  them  to  embark  on  board 
a ship  and  go  down  the  river,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  yours,  until  this  business  is  decided.  If 
this  requisition,  }0U  are  so  good  as  to  grant,  my 
wife  and  children,  with  a few  servants,  shall  be 
the  first  to  profit  by  the  indulgence.” 

The  allied  generals  considered  this  as  another 
pretext  ior  gaming  time,  to  answer  some  advanta- 
geous purpose.  The  application  from  general 
MT  tosh,  was  in  substance,  to  the  same  effect. 

“ Camp  before  Savannah,  October  6,  1779. 

“ Sir — We  are  persuaded  that  your  excel- 
lency knows  ail  that  your  duty  prescribes ; per- 
haps your  zeal  lias  already  interlered  with  your 
judgment.  The  count  D’Estaing  in  his  own 
name,  notified  to  you,  that  \ ou  would  be  person- 
ally and  alone  responsible  for  the  consequences  of 
your  obstinacy.  The  time  which  you  informed 
him,  in  the  commencement  of  the  siege,  would  be 
necessary  for  the  arrangement  of  articles,  includ- 
ing the  different  orders  of  men  in  your  town,  had 
no  other  object  than  that  of  receiving  succour. 
Such  conduct,  Sir,  is  sufficient  to  forbid  every 
intercourse  between  us,  which  might  occasion 
the  least  loss  of  time  ; besides,  in  the  present  ap- 
plication, latent  reasons  may  exist : there  arc 
military  ones  which  in  frequent  instances  ha\c 
prevented  the  indulgence  you  request.  It  is  with 
regret  we  yield  to  the  austerity  of  our  functions, 
and  we  deplore  the  fate  of  those  persons  who  will 
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be  the  victims  of  your  conduct,  and  the  delu- 
sion which  appears  in  your  mind.  We  are,  with 
respect,  &c.” 

Count  D’Estaing  having  been  a month  on  the 
American  coast,  and  the  fleet  close  in  shore ; his 
naval  officers  remonstrated  to  him,  the  dangerous 
situation  it  was  in,  and  the  hazard  of  being  at- 
tacked by  the  British  fleet,  while  theirs  was  in  bad 
condition,  and  while  many  of  their  officers  and 
men  were  on  shore.  To  these  remonstrances 
were  added,  the  commencement  of  an  extraordi- 
nary portion  of  disease  in  the  French  camp,  and 
the  approach  of  the  hurricane  season,  usually  so 
destructive  on  the  southern  sea  coast  of  the  Unit- 
ed-States. These  representations  determined  the 
count  D’Estaing  to  call  a council  of  war,  in  which 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  engineers,  that  it  would 
require  ten  days  more  to  work  into  the  enemy's 
lines ; upon  which  it  was  determined  to  try  to 
carry  them  by  an  assault. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th,  major  L ’Enfant, 
with  five  men,  marched  through  a brisk  fire  from 
the  British  lines  and  set  fire  to  the  abatis,  but  the 
dampness  of  the  air  prevented  the  green  wood 
from  burning. 

On  the  same  day,  the  following  order  was  is- 
sued by  general  Lincoln  : 

“ Watch  word — Lewis. 

“ The  soldiers  will  be  immediately  supplied 
with  forty  rounds  of  cartridges,  a spare  flint,  and 
their  arms  in  good  order. 


. . „ 
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“ The  infantry  destined  for  the  attack  of  Sa- 
vannah, will  be  divided  into  two  bodies  : the  first 
composing  the  light  troops,  under  the  command 
of  colonel  Laurens  : the  second,  of  the  continent- 
al battalions  and  the  first  battalion  of  Charleston 
militia,  except  the  grenadiers,  who  are  to  join  the 
lis^ht  troops.  The  whole  will  parade  at  one 
o’clock,  near  the  left  of  the  line,  and  march  by  the 
right,  by  platoons. 

46  The  guards  of  the  camp  will  be  formed  by 
the  invalids,  and  be  charged  to  keep  up  the  fires 
as  usual  in  the  camp. 

“ The  cavalry  under  the  command  of  count 
Pulaski,  will  parade  at  the  same  time  with  the  in- 
fantry,  and  follow  the  left  column  of  the  French 
troops,  and  precede  the  column  of  the  American 
light  troops : they  will  endeavour  to  penetrate  the 
enemy’s  lines  between  the  battery  on  the  left  oi 
the  Spring-hill  redoubt,  and  the  next  toward  the 
river.  Having  effected  this,  they  will  pass  to  the 
left  toward  Yarnacraw,  and  secure  such  parties 
of  the  enemy  as  may  be  lodged  in  that  quarter. 

“ The  artillery  will  parade  at  the  same  time  , 
follow  the  French  artillery,  and  remain  with  the 
corps  de  reserve , until  they  receive  further  orders. 

“ The  whole  will  be  ready  by  the  time  ap- 
pointed, with  the  utmost  silence  and  punctual!'.;' 
and  be  ready  to  march  the  instant  count  D’L~- 
taing  and  general  Lincoln  shall  order. 

“ The  light  troops  who  are  to  follow  the  c n* 
valry,  will  attempt  to  enter  the  redoubt  on  the  !•  • • 
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of  the  Spring-hill,  by  escalade  if  possible  ; if  not 
by  entrance  into  it.  They  are  to  be  supported, 
it  necessary,  by  the  first  South- Carolina  regi- 
ment : in  the  mean  time,  the  column  will  proceed 
with  the  lines  to  the  left  of  the  Spring- hill  battery. 

“ The  light  troops  having  succeeded  against 
the  redoubt,  will  proceed  to  the  left  and  attempt 
the  several  works  between  that  and  the  river. 

“The  column  will  move  to  the  left  of  tlfe 
French  troops,  taking  care  not  to  interfere  with 
them. 

“ The  light  troops  having  carried  the  works 
toward  the  river,  will  form  on  the  left  of  the 
column. 

“ It  is  expressly  forbid  to  fire  a single  gun 
before  the  redoubts  are  carried,  or  for  any  soldier 
to  quit  his  ranks  to  plunder,  without  an  order  for 
that  purpose  : any  who  shall  presume  to  trans- 
gress, in  either  of  these  respects,  shall  be  reputed 
a disobey  or  of  military  orders,  which  is  punisha*. 
ble  with  death. 

“ The  militia  of  the  first  and  second  brigades, 
general  Williamson’s  and  the  first  and  second  bat- 
talions of  Charleston  militia,  will  parade  immedi- 
ately under  the  command  of  general  Isaac  Huger, 
after  drafting  five  hundred  of  them ; the  remainder 
will  go  into  the  trenches  and  put  themselves  under 
the  command  of  the  commanding-officer  there. 
With  the  five  hundred,  he  will  march  to  the  left  of 
the  enemy’s  lines  and  remain  as  near  them  as  he 
possibly  can,  without  being  discovered,  until  four 
54' 
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o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  which  time  the  troops  in 
the  trenches  will  begin  the  attack  upon  the  enemy ; 
he  will  then  advance  and  make  his  attack  as  near 
the  river  as  possible ; though  this  is  only  meant  as 
a feint,  yet  should  a favourable  opportunity  offer, 
he  will  improve  it  and  push  into  the  town. 

“ In  case  of  a repulse,  after  having  taken  the 
Spring  hill  redoubt,  the  troops  will  retreat  and 
rally  in  the  rear  of  the  redoubt : if  it  cannot  be 
effected  that  way,  it  must  be  attempted  by  the 
same  route,  at  which  they  entered. 

“ The  second  place  of  rallying,  or  the  first  if 
the  redoubt  should  not  be  carried,  will  be  at  the 
Jew’s  burying  ground,  where  the  reserve  will  be 
placed  : if  these  two  halts  should  not  be  effectual, 
they  will  retire  toward  camp. 

“ The  troops  will  carry  on  their  hats  a piece  of 
white  paper,  by  which  they  will  be  distinguished.” 

On  the  night  of  the  8th,  a sergeant  of  the 
Charleston  grenadiers  deserted,  and  communicat- 
ed to  the  British  general  the  plan  of  attack  and 
the  time  when  it  was  to  be  made  : being  apprised 
that  the  Spring. hill  redoubt  and  batteries,  was 
the  point  where  the  principal  effort  was  to  be  sus- 
tained ; and  that  the  menace  on  the  left  of  the 
works,  by  Huger,  was  but  a feint ; he  made  his 
dispositions  accordingly.  He  removed  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  his  force  from  the  left  of  his  works, 
to  the  right,  near  to  the  Spring-hill,  and  placed 
that  part  of  the  defences  under  tile  orders  of  lieu* 
tenant- colonel  Maitland. 
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By  the  general  order,  the  assault  was  to  he 
made  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning ; but  it  being 
delayed  until  clear  day-light,  an  opportunity  was, 
afforded  to  the  garrison  of  directing  their  fire  on 
the  advancing  columns  of  the  assailants,  with  full 
effect,  by  which  they  suffered  severely,  before 
they  reached  the  British  works.  The  French  co- 
lumns parsed  the  abatis,  crowded  into  the  moat, 
and  ascended  to  the  berm,  under  a galling  fire  in 
front  and  flank  : the  carnage  was  great,  without 
their  being  able  to  make  any  useful  impression. 
Lieutenant- colonel  Laurens,  with  the  light  troops, 
advanced  by  the  left  of  the  French  column,  and 
attacked  Maitland’s  redoubt,  commanded  by  cap- 
tain Taws,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  the  parapet, 
where  lieutenants  Hume  and  Bush  set  the  colours 
of  the  second  regiment  of  Sou T- Carolina  : those 
gallant  officers  both  fell  ; and  lieutenant  Gray 
supported  the  colours,  and  was  mortally  wound- 
ed ; sergeant  Jasper  seeing  that  Gray  had  fallen, 
seized  the  colours,  and  supported  them  until  he 
received  a wround,  which  proved  mortal:  here  the 
assault  was  lively  and  determined,  and  the  resis- 
tance steady  and  resolute : general  M’Intosh,  at 
the  head  of  the  left  column  of  the  American 
troops,  had  passed  the  abatis  and  entered  the 
ditch  of  the  works;  north  of  the  Maitland  redoubt. 
Count  D’Estaing  received  a wound  in  the  arm, 
early  in  the  assault ; and  at  this  point  of  time  re- 
ceived a wound  in  the  thigh,  which  made  it  ne- 
cessary to  bear  him  off  the  field.  Count  JPulaski 
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attempted  to  pass  the  works  into  the  town,  and 
received  a small  cannon  shot  in  the  groin,  of 
which  he  fell  near  the  abatis.  Huger  had  waded 
half  a mile  through  a rice  field,  and  made  the  at. 
tack  assigned  to  him,  at  the  time  mentioned.. 
He  was  received  with  music,  and  a warm  fire  of 
cannon  and  musketry ; and  after  having  lost  twen- 
ty-eight rnen,  and  accomplished  the  intended  ob- 
ject of  his  orders,  retreated.  When  the  head  of 
the  American  left  had  advanced  to  the  moat ; 
further  impressions  appeared  doubtful,  if  not  im- 
practicable ; the  commanding  generals  ordered  a 
retreat : major  Glasier  of  the  60th  regiment,  with 
the  British  grenadiers  and  marines  of  reserve,  had 
been  ordered  to  support  the  points  assailed  : Gla- 
sier made  a sortie  at  the  moment  the  order  for  re- 
treat was  given,  and  charged  the  American  co- 
lumn under  M’lntosh,  in  flank,  and  pursued  that 
and  the  other  troops  in  succession  to  the  abatis, 
and  the  assailants  retreated  in  disorder.  The  at- 
tack was  made  and  supported  with  spirit  and  pa- 
tient bravery,  and  the  defence  made  with  confi- 
dence and  courage.  The  fire  from  the  seamen’s 
batteries,  and  the  field  artillery,  traversed  the  as- 
sailants in  all  directions ; in  the  advance,  attack, 
and  retreat ; and  the  consequent  slaughter  of  the 
combined  troops  was  great. 

On  the  retreat,  it  was  recollected  by  his  corps, 
that  count  Pulaski  had  been  left  near  to  the  abatis; 
some  of  his  men  displayed  great  courage  and  per- 
sonal attachment,  in  returning  through  the  firing. 
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though  covered  by  the  smoke,  to  the  place  where 
he  lay  W’ounded,  and  bore  him  off. 

The  combined  army  sustained  a loss  of  sir 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  French,  and  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven  continental  troops  and  militia, 
in  killed  and  wounded ; among  the  latter  was  the 
count  D’Estaing,  major-general  De  Fontangcs, 
the  chevalier  D’Ernonville,*  the  count  Pulaski, 
and  many  other  officers  of  distinction.  The 
British  loss,  during  the  assault,  was  only  fifty-five 
killed  and  wounded.  Their  loss  during  the  siege 
is  not  known. 

The  combined  force,  employed  against  Sa- 
vannah, appears  to  have  been  as  follows : — 


French  troops,  2,823 

Continental  troops,  including  the  5th  regi- 
ment of  South-Caroiina  infantry,  1 ,003 

Hayward’s  artillery,  65 

Charleston  volunteers  and  militia,  365 

General  Williamson’s  brigade,  212 

Twigg’s  & Few’s  regiments,  Georgia  militia  252 
Pulaski’s  dragoons,  250 


Total,  4,950 

• D’Ernonville  was  taken  prisoner : his  arm  was  broken  by 
a ball ; and  if  he  would  have  submitted  to  an  amputation,  would 
probably  have  survived : when  urged  to  the  measure  by  general 
Provost,  he  refused;  alledging,  th  at  with  but  one  hand,  he  C'-uld 
not  serve  his  prince  in  the  held ; and  if  so  disabled,  life  w as  not 
worth  preserving.  He  died  on  the  25th  of  December,  and  was 
buried  with  the  honours  of  war : his  funeral  was  attended  hv  ge- 
nerals Provost  and  Leslie,  and  almost  ail  the  British  otneers  in 
Savannah.  He  was  from  Louisiana,  where  many  of  his  respectable 
relations  now  resid^. 
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The  British  force  consisted  of  two  thousand 
-eight  hundred  and  fifty  men,  including  one  hun- 
dred  and  fifty  militia,  some  Indians,  and  three 
hundred  arrhed  slaves.* 

At  ten  o’clock  a truce  was  desired  by  the 
combined  army,  for  the  purpose  of  burying  the 
dead  and  removing  the  wounded.  The  truce 
was  granted  for  four  hours,  but  the  indulgence  of 
burial  and  removal,  was  only  extended  to  those 
who  lay  at  a distance  front  the  British  lines  : such 
as  were  within,  or  near  the  abatis,  were  buried 
by  the  British.  Two  hundred  and  thirty  dead 
bodies,  and  one  hundred  and  sixteen  wounded, 
were  delivered  up,  on  giving  a receipt  for  the 
latter,  to  be  accounted  for  as  prisoners  of  war. 

About  one  thousand  shells,  and  twenty  car- 
casses, were  thrown  into  the  town  during  the 
siege:  t wee  or  four  houses  were  burned  by  the 
latter.  When  the  French  fleet  first  appeared  off 
Savannah,  the  British  had  but  twenty-three  pieces 
of  cannon  mounted  on  the  works  in  the  town  : on 
the  day  of  the  assault  there  were  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  pieces. 

A number  of  Georgia  officers  who  had  no 
command,  and  other  private  gentlemen,  formed  a 
volunteer  corps  under  colonel  Leonard  Marbury, 
consisting  of  about  thirty  : of  this  number,  four 
were  killed,  and  seven  wounded.  Charles  Price, 

• To  quell  the  consequences,  which  were  likely  to  result 
from  this  impolitic  union  in  arms,  required  the  shedding  of  mue’: 
tjf  their  blood.  Policy  forbids  a narrative  of  the  circumstance* 
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of  Sunbury,  a young  attorney  of  promising  talents, 
and  lieutenant  Bailie,  were  among  the  slain.  Ma- 
jors  Pierce  Butler,  and  John  Jones,  were  the  aids 
of  brigadier,  general  MTntosh.  Butler  had  been 
a major  in  the  British  army,  of  considerable  pro- 
mise and  talents,  but  in  the  first  part  of  the  con- 
test, resigned  his  commission  and  became  a zeal, 
ous  advocate  for  the  American  cause.  Major 
Jones  was  killed  by  a four  pound  shot,  near  the 
Spring-hill  battery.  Among  the  wounded  was 
lieutenant  Edward  Lloyd,  whose  arm  had  been 
carried  away  by  a cannon  ball.  While  a surgeon 
was  employed  in  dressing  the  remaining  stump  of 
this  promising  young  officer’s  arm ; major  James 
Jackson  observed  to  him,  that  his  prospect  was 
unpromising,  from  the  heavy  burden  which  hard 
fate  had  imposed  upon  him,  as  a young  man  who 
was  just  entering  into  life.  Lloyd  observed  in 
reply,  that  unpromising  as  it  was,  he  would  not 
willingly  exchange  it  for  the  feelings  of  lieutenant 
Stedman,  who  had  fled  at  the  commencement  of 
the  assault. 

The  conduct  of  sergeant  Jasper,  merits  parti- 
cular  notice  in  the  history  of  Georgia,  and  his 
name  is  entitled  to  a page  in  the  history  of  fame, 
while  many  others,  high  in  rank,  might  justly  be 
forgotten.  He  was  a man  of  strong  mind,  but  as 
it  had  not  been  cultivated  by  education,  lie  mo- 
destly declined  the  acceptance  of  a commission, 
which  was  offered  to  him.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  he  enlisted  in  the  second  South. 
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Carolina  regiment  of  infantry,  commanded  by 
colonel  Moultrie.  He  distinguished  himself  in  a 
particular  manner,  at  the  attack  which  was  made 
upon  fort  Moultrie,  on  Sullivan’s  island,  on  the 
28th  of  June  1776.  In  the  warmest  part  of  that 
contest,  the  flag- staff  was  severed  by  a cannon 
ball,  and  the  flag  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  ditch 
on  the  outside  of  the  works.  This  accident  was 
considered  bv  the  anxious  inhabitants  in  Charles- 
ton, as  putting  an  end  to  the  contest  by  striking 
the  American  flag  to  the  enemy.  The  moment 
Jasper  made  the  discovery  that  the  flag  had  fallen, 
he  jumped  from  one  of  the  embrasures,  and 
mounted  the  colours  which  he  tied  to  a spunge 
staff,  and  re-planted  them  on  the  parapet,  where 
he  supported  them  until  another  flag  staff'  was  pro- 
cured. The  subsequent  activity  and  enterprise 
of  this  patriot,  induced  colonel  Moultrie  to  give 
him  a sort  of  roving  commission,  to  go  and  come 
at  pleasure,  confident  that  he  was  always  usefully 
employed.  He  was  privileged  to  select  such  men 
from  the  regiment  as  he  should  choose  to  accom- 
pany him  in  his  enterprises.  His  parties  consist- 
ed generally  of  five  or  six,  and  he  often  returned 
with  prisoners  before  Moultrie  was  apprised  oi 
his  absence.  Jasper  was  distinguished  for  his  hu- 
mane treatment,  when  an  enemy  fell  into  his 
power.  His  ambition  appears  to  have  been  limit- 
ed to  the  characteristics  of  bravery,  humanity, 
and  usefulness  to  the  cause  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged. When  it  was  in  his  power  to  kill,  but  not 


. 
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Co  capture,  it  was  his  practice  to  permit  a single 
tnemy  to  escape.  By  his  cunning  and  enterprise, 
he  often  succeeded  in  the  capture  of  those  who 
were  lying  in  ambush  for  him.  He  entered  the 
British  lines,  and  remained  several  days  in  Savan- 
nah, in  disguise,  and  after  informing  himself  of 
their  strength  and  intentions,  returned  to  die 
American  camp  with  useful  information  to  his 
commanding-officer.  In  one  of  these  excur- 
sions, an  instance  of  the  bravery  and  humanity 
is  recorded  by  the  biographer  of  general  Marion, 
which  would  stagger  credulity  if  it  was  not  well- 
attested.  While  he  was  examining  the  British 
camp  at  Ebenezer,  all  the  sympathy  of  his  heart 
was  awakened  by  the  distresses  of  a Mrs.  Jones, 
whose  husband,  an  American  by  birth,  who  had 
taken  the  king’s  protection,  and  was  confined  in 
irons  for  deserting  the  royal  cause,  after  he  had 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Her  well  founded 
belief,  was,  that  nothing  short  of  the  life  of  her 
husband  would  atone  for  the  offence  with  which 
he  wars  charged.  Anticipating  the  awful  scene 
of  a beloved  husband  expiring  upon  the  gibbet, 
had  excited  inexpressible  emotions  of  grief  and 
distraction. 

Jasper  secretly  consulted  with  his  companion* 
sergeant  Newton,  whose  feelings  for  the  distress- 
ed female  and  her  child  were  equally  excited  with 
his  own,  upon  the  practicability  of  releasing  Jones 
from  his  impending  fate.  Though  they  were 
unable  to  suggest  a plan  of  operation,  they  were 
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determined  to  watch  for  the  most  favourable  op- 
portunity and  make  the  effort.  The  departure 
of  Jones,  and  several  others  (all  in  irons,)  to  Sa- 
vannah, for  trial,  under  a guard  consisting  of  a 
sergeant,  corporal,  and  eight  men,  was  ordered 
upon  the  succeeding  morning.  Within  two  miles 
of  Savannah,  about  thirty  yards  from  the  main 
road,  is  a spring  of  fine  water,  surrounded  by  a 
deep  and  thick  underwood,  where  travellers  often 
halt  to  refresh  themselves  with  a cool  draught 
from  this  pure  fountain.  Jasper  and  his  compa- 
nion considered  this  spot  as  the  most  favourable 
for  their  enterprise.  They  accordingly  passed  the 
guard  and  concealed  themselves  near  the  spring. 
When  the  enemy  came  up  they  halted,  and  only 
two  of  the  guard  remained  with  the  prisoners, 
while  the  others  leaned  their  guns  against  trees  in 
a careless  manner  and  went  to  the  spring.  Jasper 
and  Newton  sprung  from  their  place  of  conceal- 
ment, seized  two  of  the  muskets,  and  shot  the 
sentinels.  The  possession  of  all  the  arms  placed, 
the  enemy  in  their  power,  and  compelled  them  to 
surrender.  The  irons  were  taken  off,  and  arms 
put  into  the  hands  of  those  who  had  been  prison- 
ers, and  the  whole  party  arrived  at  Purysburgh 
the  next  morning  and  joined  the  American  camp. 
There  are  but  few  instances  upon  record,  where 
.personal  exertions,  even  tor  self  preservation  from 
certain  prospects  of  death,  would  have  induced 
resort  to  an  act  so  desperate  of  execution  ; how 
much  more  laudable  was  this,  where  the  spring  to 
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action  was  roused  by  the  lamentations  of  a female 
unknown  to  the  adventurers. 

Subsequent  to  the  gallant  defence  at  Sulli- 
van’s island,  colonel  Moultrie’s  regiment  was  pre- 
sented with  a stand  of  colours  by  Mrs.  Elliot, 
which  she  had  richly  embroidered  with  her  own 
hands,  and  as  a reward  for  Jasper’s  particular  me- 
rits, governor  Rutledge  presented  him  with  a very- 
handsome  sword.  During  the  assault  against 
Savannah,  two  officers  had  been  killed,  and  one 
wounded,  endeavouring  to  plant  these  colours 
upon  the  enemies  parapet  of  the  Spring-hill  re- 
doubt. Just  before  the  retreat  was  ordered,  Jas- 
per attempted  to  replace  them  upon  the  works, 
and  while  he  was  in  the  act  received  a mortal 
wound  and  fell  into  the  ditch.  When  a retreat 
was  ordered,  he  recollected  the  honourable  con- 
ditions upon  which  the  donor  presented  the  co- 
lours to  his  regiment,  and  among  the  last  acts  of 
his  life  succeeded  in  bringing  them  off.  Major 
Horry  called  to  see  him,  soon  after  the  retreat,  to 
whom  it  is  said  he  made  the  following  communi- 
cation : “ I have  got  my  furlough.  That  sword 
was  presented  to  me  by  governor  Rutledge,  for 
my  services  in  the  defence  of  fort  Moultrie,  give 
it  to  my  father  and  tell  him  I have  worn  it  with 
honour.  If  he  should  weep,  tell  him  his  son  died 
in  the  hope  of  a better  life.  Tell  Mrs.  Elliot,  that 
I lost  my  life  supporting  the  colours  which  she 
presented  to  our  regiment.  If  you  should  ever 
see  Jones,  his  wife,  and  son,  tell  them  that  Jasper 
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is  gone,  but  that  the  remembrance  of  the  battle 
which  he  fought  for  them,  brought  a secret  joy  to 
his  heart  when  it  was  about  to  stop  its  motion 
forever.”  He  expired  a few  minutes  after  closing 
this  sentence.  Commemorative  of  the  gallant 
deeds  cf  this  brave  man,  his  name  has  been  given 
to  one  of  the  counties  composing  this  state. 

Count  Pulaski  was  a native  of  Poland,  and  of 
noble  birth  : he  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  pusillani- 
mous prince  Stanislaus,  who  had  been  raised  to 
the  throne  by  the  influence  of  the  empress  of  Rus- 
sia, whose  incendiaries  scattered  corruption  and 
discord  among  the  nobles,  to  accomplish  that  pur- 
pose and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  destruction 
of  the  kingdom,  Prussia  and  Austria  were  abet- 
tors ir,  that  work  of  iniquity.  A number  of  patri- 
otic nobles,  indignant  of  innovation  on  the  elective 
franchise,  subversive  of  the  ancient  order  of  the 
republic,  disallowed  the  legality  of  the  election 
of  Stanislaus  to  the  throne  ; perceiving  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  Russian  ambassador  were  the 
rules  of  action  of  the  king,  whose  measures  por- 
tended  the  destruction  of  the  government,  they 
associated  under  the  denomination  of  confede- 
rates, to  rescue  their  country7  from  foreign  influ- 
ence, and  the  consequent  evils,  by  force  of  arms. 
Pulaski  was  one  of  the  confederates  ; and  for  Ini 
high  rank  and  military  enterprise,  they  elected 
him  their  general. 

The  force  and  resources  of  the  confederates, 
tvere  unequal  to  their  objects.  Pulaski  appli'-J 


. 
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to  France  for  assistance,  and  was  secretly  encour- 
aged and  supplied  with  money.  A number  of 
French  officers  engaged  as  volunteers  in  bis  ser- 
vice ; who  having  introduced  discipline  among 
the  confederate  ranks,  they  acted  with  more  vi- 
gour than  formerly,  and  sometimes  overthrew 
their  adversaries  ; but  such  successes  were  tran* 
sitory,  and  ruin  followed. 

The  confederates  determined  to  seize  on  the 
person  of  the  king  : a party  selected  for  that  pur- 
pose, attacked  and  wounded  him  in  the  streets  of 
Warsaw,  and  bore  him  off ; but  the  guard  de- 
serted and  suffered  him  to  escape  to  his  palace. 

As  Stanislaus  was  elected  by  the  intrigues  of 
Russ’a,  troops  of  that  power  were  stationed  in  Po- 
land to  support  his  authority ; and  as  those  were 
insufficient  to  check  the  power  of  the  confede- 
rates, others  were  advanced  to  their  assistance. 
Prussia  and  Austria  sent  troops  into  Poland  for 
the  same  purpose,  under  the  plausible  pretext  of 
aiding  Stanislaus  in  the  recovery  of  his  rights  ; 
but  their  object  was  in  common  with  Russia,  to 
partake  in  the  division  of  the  spoil.  They  strip- 
ped him  of  his  territories,  which  he  conceded  as 
for  services,  until  he  had  but  a scanty  fragment  of 
country  left  for  himself  to  govern.  The  confede- 
rates sued  for  peace  and  pardon:  Pulaski  and 
others  of  the  confederate  chiefs  fled  to  France. 

Liberty  and  independence,  the  favourite  genii 
of  Pulaski,  were  banished  from  his  native  coun- 
try and  had  winged  their  way  to  the  western 
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shores  of  the  atlantic  ocean ; where  he  learned 
men  were  conflicting  with  tyranny,  determined 
to  be  free  : there  was  no  counterpoise  in  the  ba- 
lance ; having  been  unsuccessful  in  his  efforts  to 
Te-establish  the  independence  of  Poland,  he  re- 
solved to  lend  his  aid  to  the  people  of  the  United- 
States,  who  were  engaged  in  his  favourite  pursuit; 
a war  for  self  government. 

The  pursuits  and  fortunes  of  Pulaski  were 
made  known  to  the  American  ministers,  then  at 
Paris,  by  the  French  court ; by  the  influence  of 
which,  the  ministers  gave  him  a recommendation 
to  congress,  who  appointed  him  a brigadier-gene- 
ral of  cavalry  in  their  service.  The  remainder  of 
Pulaski’s  life  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
United  States  ; and  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  on 
all  occasions  where  he  had  an  opportunity  to  act, 
<c  he  sought  the  post  of  danger  as  the  post  of  •ho- 
nour apparently  regardless  of  danger,  he  sought 
every  opportunity  of  being  engaged  with  the  ene- 
my, and  Was  always  foremost  in  the  day  of  battle. 

After  receiving  the  wound,  in  the  attack  on 
Savannah,  the  vessel  in  which  he  was  intended  to 
be  conveyed  to  Charleston  having  a long  passage, 
he  died . at  sea  and  his  body  was  launched  and 
sunk  beneath  the  waves : the  funeral  rites  were 
performed  in  Charleston  with  military  honours.' 
The  death  of  that  gallant  officer  was  greatly  la- 
mented by  all  the  Americans  and  French,  who 
had  witnessed  his  valour  or  knew  how  to  appre- 
ciate his  merits.. 
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On  the  25th  of  October,  lieutenant-colond 
Maitland  of  the  71st  British  regiment  of  Scots, 
and  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  died  at 
Savannah.  He  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  in- 
dulging himself  freely  with  his  glass  ; but  during 
the  siege  he  found  it  necessary  to  restrain  a pro- 
pensity which  had  become  constitutionally  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  his  health.  After  the 
siege  was  raised,  and  the  combined  forces  retired, 
he  returned  to  his  former  habits  and  gratified 
them  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  convulsions, 
of  which  he  died  suddenly. 


The  following  is  believed  to  be  a correct  list 
of  the  French  Seet,  and  detachments  of  different 
corps  of  land  troops,  which  they  had  at  Savannah  : 


Ships. 

Guns . 

Ships . 

Guns . 

Lariguedock, 

90 

Recole, 

64 

Tonant, 

80 

Reflechi, 

64 

Robuste, 

74 

Sphinx, 

64 

Cesar, 

74 

Fantasque, 

64 

Magnifique, 

74 

Provence, 

64 

Triumphe, 

74 

Fiere, 

50 

Marseilles, 

74 

Sagittaire, 

50 

Annible, 

74 

Amazon, 

56 

Fendante, 

74 

Fortune, 

36 

Dauphine  Royale,  74 

Iphegenie, 

36 

Zele, 

74 

Bondeuse, 

32 

Vengeur, 

74 

Blanche, 

32 

Hector, 

74 

Ellis, 

’ 26 

Arlisian, 

64 

Chimere, 

26 

Vaillant, 

64 

Lively, 

20 
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Ships.  Guns.  Ships.  Guns. 

Ceres,  18  Alert,  , 12 

Fleur  de  la  Mer,  16  Barrington,  8 

Four  other  small  schooners,  names  unknown. 

The  land  troops  were  drafted  from  the  regi- 
ments of  Armagnac,  Champagne,  Auxerrois, 
Agenois,  Gatinois,  Cambresses,  Haynault,  Foix, 
Dillon,  Walsh,  Le  Cap,  La  Guadaloupe,  La  Mar- 
tinique, and  Port-au-Prince,  royal  artillery,  in- 
fantry, marines,  volunteers  of  Volbille  and  Cape 
Francois,  and  part  of  a mulatto  regiment  from 
St.  Domingo. 

British  vessels  captured  by  the  French  fleet, 
while  they  lay  off*  Savannah. 

Ship  Experiment  of  50  guns,  with  general 
Garth  and  thirty  thousand  pounds  sterling  in  spe- 
cie on  board  ; ship  Aeriel  of  20  guns  ; Myrtle, 
victualler;  Champion,  store-ship;  ship  Fame; 
and  ship  Victory,  with  a valuable  cargo  ; several 
small  sloops  and  schooners,  coasting  vessels,  la- 
den with  rice  and  flour.  Two  privateer  sloops  of 
10  guns  each,  and  three  schooners,  were  taken 
by  colonel  White  in  Ogechee  river. 

General  Lincoln  urged,  that  count  D’Estaing 
would  agree  to  continue  the  siege  of  Savannah  i 
but  the  reasons  which  the  count  gave  for  propos- 
ing the  assault,  still  obtained  : it  was  further  urg- 
ed, that  the  troops  of  France  were  reduced  by  ti-v 
consequences  of  the  siege,  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  disease,  which  was  increasing  ; to  less  than 
fifteen  hundred  men  lit  for  duty,  on  the  18th  e 
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October  ; and  that  the  American  troops  under  ge- 
neral Lincoln,  did  not  exceed  twelve  hundred  ef- 
fectives. In  addition,  there  were  good  reasons  for' 
a belief,  that  the  British  fleet  at  New- York,  with 
an  army  on  board,  was  preparing  for  a .sou them 
expedition  ; and  in  the  present  sickly  condition 
of  the  crews  of  the  fleet,  and  the  reduced  force  of 
the  combined  troops,  who  were  not  more  than 
equal  to  the  besieged,  it  would  be  highly  impru- 
dent to  remain  and  risk  the  consequences.  The 
count  notified  to  general  Lincoln,  his  determina- 
tion to  raise  the  siege. 

The  removal  of  the  heavy  ordnance  being  ac- 
complished, both  armies  moved  from  their  ground 
on  the  18th  of  October,  in  the  evening.  The 
French  troops  marched  only  two  miles,  and  en- 
camped for  the  ensuing  day,  in  order  to  deter  the 
garrison  from  pursuing  Lincoln  until  he  had 
time  to  reach  Zubley’s  ferry  ; which  being  ac- 
complished, the  French  troops  embarked  at  Caus- 
ton’s  bluff,  and  repaired  on  board  of  their  ships 
at  Tybee,  on  the  20th.  The  wind  was  adverse 
until  the  1st  of  November,  when  the  frigates  - 
passed  the  bar : on  the  2nd,  the  fleet  sailed  from 
the  coast  of  Georgia,  and  immediately  thereafter 
they  encountered  a violent  gale  of  wind,  which 
dispersed  the  fleet ; and  though  the  count  bad 
ordered  seven  ships  of  the  line  to  repair  to  Hamp- 
ton roads,  in  Virginia,  the  marquis  De  Vaudre- 
ville  was  the  only  officer  who  was  able  to  execute 
the  order. 
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In  general  Lincoln’s  letter  to  congress,  he  snvs 
u Count  D’Estaing  has  undoubtedly  the  interest 
of  America  much  at  heart.  This  he  has  ew. 
denced  by  coming  over  to  our  assistance  ; by  his 
constant  attention  during  the  siege ; his  under- 
taking to  reduce  the  enemy  by  assault,  when  he 
despaired  of  effecting  it  otherwise  ; and  by  bravely 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops  and  lead- 
ing them  to  the  attack.  . In  our  service  he  has 
freely  bled.  I feel  much  for  him  ; for  while  he 
is  suffering  the  distresses  of  painful  wounds  on  a 
boisterous  ocean,  he  has  to  combat  chagrin.  I 
hope  he  will  be  consoled  by  an  assurance,  that  al- 
though he  has  not  succeeded  according  to  his 
wishes,  and  those  of  America ; we  regard  with 
high  approbation  his  intentions  to  serve  us,  and 
that  his  want  of  success  will  not  lessen  our  ideas 
of  his  merit.”* 

General  Lincoln  retreated  to  Ebenezer,  and 
on  the  19th  of  October  he  left  the  army  for 
Charleston,  with  orders  to  march  to  that  place. 

There  was  great  dissatisfaction  expressed  by 
the  citizens  of  Georgia,  at  the  determination  of 

• After  the  war  was  ended ; the  state  of  Georgia,  in  gener:i 
assembly,  passed  the  following*  law : “And  whereas,  the  general 
assembly  of  this  state,  resolved  that  grants  of  twenty  thousand 
acres  of  land  should  issue  to  the  vice-admiral,  the  count 
taing,  in  testimony  of  their  respect  for  his  meritorious  services 
Be  it  therefore  enacted.  That  the  vice-admiral,  the  count-  D’£j- 
taing  be,  and  he  is  hereby  empowered  and  qualified,  to  receive 
and  hold  the  grants  of  land  aforesaid,  and  he  is  hereby  admitted 
to  all  the  privileges,  liberties,  and  immunities  of  a-  free  citi^cS 

this  state,  agreeably  to  the  constitution,** 
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D?Estaing  to  raise  the  siege:  many  of  them  had 
been  under  British  protection,  and  having  resum- 
ed their  arms  in  opposition  to  the  royal  govern- 
ment, they  were  apprehensive  of  the  consequences 
if  they  again  fell  into  their  hands.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  murmurs,  general  Lincoln  by  prudent 
management,  suppressed  the  expressions  of  dis- 
content, and  the  allied  forces  separated  with  mu- 
tual expressions  of  esteem  and  affection. 


CHAPTER  X. 

AFTER  the  allied  armies  had  retired  from 
Georgia,  the  sufferings  of  the  families  of  those 
who  adhered  to  the  American  cause,  were  ex- 
treme : they  had  been  accustomed  to  ease  and 
comfort,  and  many  of  them  to  affluence.  This 
regards  the  families  of  those  who  had  been  under 
British  protection:  the  families  oi  such  as  had 
steadily  adhered  to  the  cause  of  their  country, 
were  already  stripped  of  their  property  by  their 
plundering  enemies  and  generally  removed  for 
the  want  of  subsistence.  Before  they  could  be 
removed  to  a place  of  security,  plundering  ban- 
ditti, under  the  denomination  of  loyalists,  were 
let  loose  to  pillage  them  of  all  that  was  moveable  ; 
such  as  negroes,  stock,  and  furniture  of  every 
description ; even  clothing  about  their  persons, 
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their  ear  and  finger  rings,  and  breast  pins,  were 
deemed  gocd  prizes,  ai  d taken  ofFby  these  free- 
booters : children  were  beaten  with  severity,  to 
extort  from  them  a discovery  of  the  secret  depo- 
sits of  valuable  property.  The  condition  of  the 
people  of  Georgia,  was  abundantly  worse  after 
the  unsuccessful  enterprise  against  Savannah,  than 
it  was  before  the  French  landed.  The  militia 
Who  had  been  under  protection  of  the  British,  not 
allowing  themselves  to  doubt  of  the  success  of 
the  allied  forces,  cheerfully  participated  in  a mea- 
sure which  promised  the  recovery  of  the  state  to 
the  union.  Future  protection  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  nothing  remained  for  them  but  the 
halter  and  confiscation  from  the  British,  or  exile 
for  themse.ves,  and  poverty  and  ill- treatment,  by 
an  insolent  enemy,  for  their  wives  and  children 
v o were  ordered  forthwith  to  depart  the  country 
without  the  means  for  travelling,  or  any  other 
means,  but  a reliance  on  charity  for  subsistence 
on  their  way. 

The  obscene  language  which  was  used,  and 
personal  insults  which  were  offered  to  the  tender 
sex,  soon  rendered  a residence  in  the  country 
insupportable.  Having  neither  funds  nor  means 
of  conveyance  for  th(  mselves  and  children,  they 
Were  obliged  to  abandon  the  country,  under  the 
most  deplorable  circumstances,  and  seek  a depen- 
dent residence  in  the  adjoining  states,  at  the  most 
inclement  season  of  the  year.  Numbers,  whose 
former  condition  enabled  them  to  make  their 
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neighbouring  visits  in  carriages,  were  obliged  to 
travel  on  foot ; many  of  them  without  shoes, 
through  muddy  roads  and  deep  swamps.  If  some 
charitable  person  furnished  a lean  pony,  they 
would  probably  travel  but  a few  miles  before  it 
was  taken  from  them.  The  families  of  general 
M’Intosh,  colonel  John  Twiggs,  and  colonel  Eli- 
jah Clarke,  with  many  others  of  respectability, 
experienced  distresses  of  which  this  is  but  a faint 
representation.  Though  colonel  Twiggs’  family 
was  removed  under  the  protection  of  a flag,  they 
were  fired  upon  by  the  enemy,  and  a young  man 
who  accompanied  them  was  killed ; the  colonel, 
himself,  narrowly  escaped  by  flight.  General 
M’lntosh’s  family  was  reduced  from  affluence  to 
extreme  poverty.  Such  were  the  necessities  of 
his  lady,  when  she  reached.,  Virginia  with  her 
children,  that  she  was  obliged  to  apply  to  govern- 
or Jefferson  to  relieve  her  from  want.  He  fur- 
nished her  with  ten  thousand  dollars,  which 
sounds  like  a large  sum  ; but  so  great  was  the  de- 
preciation, and  so  much  had  clothing  risen  above 
their  former  prices,  that  it  required  seven  hun- 
dred dollars  to  purchase  a pair  of  shoes.  Colonel 
Clarke’s  house  was  pillaged  and  burned,  and  his 
family  ordered  to  leave  the  state.  Mrs.  Clarke 
and  her  two  daughters  set  out  for  the  north, 
without  any  other  means  of  conveyance  than  a 
pony  of  little  value.  They  had  proceeded  but  a 
short  distance  before  the  horse  was  taken  from 
them,  and  they  were  left  in  the  road  to  travel 
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through  an  enemy’s  country,  thinly  inhabited* 
without  any  mentis  of  conve\ar.ce  or  subsistence. 
Among  the  ordinary  incidents  of  human  life,  but 
few  occurrences  justify  the  killing  of  a fellow- 
creature  ; but  when  the  delicacy  of  the  tender  sex 
is  assailed,  and  barbarity  practised  toward  them, 
the  mind  of  the  most  humane  is  filled  with  a spe- 
cies of  revenge,  which  is  not  easily  resisted. 
Those  who  had  practised  such  cruelties,  were  not 
spared  when  the  fortune  of  war  threw  them  into 
the  hands  of  their  adversaries.  Retaliation  on 
both  sides,  became  the  order  of  the  day  ; and  the 
war  for  freedom  and  independence,  became  a war 
of  extermination.  For  the  honour  of  the  civilized 
world,  the  author  would  willingly  throw  a veil 
over  these  transactions  ; but  a disclosure  of  facts, 
is  a duty  particularly  imposed  upon  a historian. 

After  the  metropolis  of  the  state  had  fallen  in- 
to  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  the  legislature  had 
dispersed  without  appointing  a governor  for  the 
succeeding  year.  John  Werreat,  esquire,  presi- 
dent of  the  executive  council,  continued  the  ope- 
ration of  the  functions  of  government ; and  on  the 
4th  of  November  issued  a proclamation  at  Au- 
gusta, representing  that  several  attempts  to  con- 
vene the  legislature  had  failed,  owing  to  the  dis- 
tracted state  of  the  country  ; and  required  that  a 
general  election  should  be  held  on  the  second 
Tuesday  in  the  same  month,  in  conformity  with 
the  powers  vested  in  him  by  the  constitution,  and 
that  the  members  so  elected,  should  convene  at 
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Augusta  without  delay.  After  the  siege  of  Sa- 
vannah was  raised,  a number  of  the  leading  cha- 
racters from  the  south-eastern  division  of  the  state, 
who  persisted  in  adherence  to  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence ; retreated  to  Augusta,  and  with  others 
from  the  western  division,  formed  themselves  into 
a body,  under  the  denomination  of  the  general 
assembly.  It  is  believed  that  all  the  members 
that  constituted  this  body,  were  elected  in  the 
county  of  Richmond.  This  unconstitutional  mea- 
sure was  probably  resorted  to,  under  the  appre- 
hension that  the  British  would  march  in  force  to 
Augusta  and  take  possession  of  it,  before  the  time- 
•f  meeting  authorized  by  the  constitution.  The 
house  of  assembly  being  formed,  William  Glas- 
cock, esquire,  was  chosen  speaker ; and  George 
Walton,  esquire,  governor  of  the  state. 

The  assembly  continued  in  session  until  the 
4th  of  January  1780,  when  Richard  Howley  was 
appointed  governor.  Edward  Telfair,  George 
Walton,  Benjamin  Andrew,  Lo  man  Hall,  and 
William  Few,  esquires,  were  appointed  members 
cf  congress ; William  Stephens,  chief  justice  ; 
John  Milledge,  attorney-general ; colonel  John 
Stirk  and  captain  Hardy,  treasurers;  Edward 
Jones,  secretary  of  state  ; and  Joseph  Clay,  pay- 
master-general. 

It  has  been  remarked,  at  an  early  period  of  the 
war,  that  discord  and  jealousy  had  been  excited 
and  fostered  between  the  civil  and  military  de- 
partments of  Georgia.  The  disuessing  edeos- 
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likely  to  grow  out  of  this  controversy,  had  in- 
duced the  members  of  congress  from  this  state, 
to  request  general  Washington  to  'order  general 
M’Intosh  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  grand  army, 
at  Valley  Forge,  where  he  remained  about  six 
months.  Application  had  been  made  by  congress, 
to  the  commander-in-chief,  for  a general  officer 
to  take  the  command  of  the  army,  north  of  the 
Allegany  mountains.  In  addition  to  the  qualifi- 
cations necessary  to  constitute  the  general,  a 
knowledge  of  the  Indian  character  was  to  be  com- 
bined,  in  the  officer  selected  for  this  command. 
Though  the  party  divisions  and  other  difficulties, 
which  had  occasioned  the  removal  of  general 
M’Intosh  from  Georgia,  had  not  yet  subsided,  he 
was  not  lessened  in  the  estimation  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief,  and  was  named  as  the  most  pro- 
per officer  for  that  service.  The  following  is  an' 
extract  of  a letter,  written  by  general  Washington 
to  the  secretary  of  war,  dated  12th  of  May,  1778. 
a After  much  consideration  upon  the  subject,  I 
have  appointed  general  M’Intosh  to  command  at 
fort  Pitt  and  in  the  western  country,  /or  which 
he  will  set  out  as  soon  as  he  can  arrange  his  af- 
fairs. I part  with  this  gentleman  with  much  re- 
luctance. as  I esteem  him  an  officer  of  great  worth 
and  merit,  and  as  1 know  his  services  have,  and 
will  be  materially  tvanted.  His.  firm  disposition 
and  equal  justice,  his  assiduity  and  good  under- 
standing, added  to  his  being  a stranger  to  all  parties 
in  that  quarter,  pointed  him  out  as  a proper  per- 
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sou;  and  I trust  extensive  advantages  will  be  de- 
rived from  his  command,  which  I could  wish  was 
more  agreeable  for  his  sake.  He  will  wait  upon 
congress  for  their  instructions.”  While  general 
M’Intosh  was  at  Pittsburg,  he  received  regular 
*d  vices  of  the  progress  of  affairs  in  Georgia,  and 
after  the  defeat  of  general  Howe,  and  the  subse- 
quent disasters  of  the  American  arms  in  that  quar- 
ter, he  became  assiduous  in  his  solicitations  for 
permission  to  return  to  his  own  state.  In  April, 
1779,  the  commander-in-chief  ordered  him  to 
the  head-quarters  of  the  main  army,  at  Middle- 
brook,  and  from  thence  to  the  seat  of  government 
for  further  orders.  The  following  is  an  extract 
of  a letter,  written  by  the  commander-in-chief  to 
the  secretary  of  war,  dated  May  II,  1779.  “ Bri- 
gadier-general M’Intosh  will  have  the  honour  of 
delivering  you  this.  The  war  in  Georgia,  being 
the  state  to  which  he  belongs,  makes  him  desir- 
ous of  serving  in  the  southern  army.  I know  not 
whether  the  arrangements  congress  have  in  con- 
templation, may  make  it  convenient  to  employ 
him  there  : but  I take  the  liberty  to  recommend 
him  as  a gentleman  whose  knowledge  of  service 
and  of  the  country,  promises  to  make  him  useful. 
I beg  leave  to  add,  that  general  M’Intosh’s  con- 
duct, while  he  acted  immediately  under  my  ob- 
servation, was  such  as  to  acquire  my  esteem  and 
confidence,  and  I have  had  no  reason  since  to  alter 
my  good  opinion  of  him.”  In  a letter  from  the 
commander-in-chief  to  general  M’Intosh,  he  says, 
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“ 1 am  informed  that  great  abuses  are  practised  m 
the  southern  states,  in  the  hospital  departments  : 
you  will  consider  it  a part  of  your  duty  to  correct 
' thife  evil,  as  well  as  every  other  which  may  tend  to 
the  extravagant  waste  of  public  property.”  Gene- 
ral M’Intosh  found  in  many  instances,  the  sur- 
geons-mates  indulging  their  palates  with  fine  mut- 
ton and  Madeira  wine,  while  the  poor  sick  soldiers 
were  languishing  in  want. 

The  intestine  divisions  in  the  state  of  Geor- 
gia, increased  rather  than  diminished  after  general 
M’Intosh  left  it,  and  no  doubt  they  had  a great 
share  in  its  fall.  In  a letter  of  colonel  Walton’s 
to  general  M’Intosh,  he  says,  “ The  Daemon  Dis- 
cord yet  presides  in  this  country,  and  God  only 
knows  when  his  reign  will  be  at  an  end.  I have 
strove  so  hard  to  do  good,  with  so  poor  a return, 
that  were  the  liberties  of  America  secure,  I would 
bid  adieu  to  all  public  employment,  to  politics, 
and  to  strife  ; for  even  virtue  itself  will  meet  w ith 
enmity.”  “A  party  in  Savannah  had  formed  them- 
selves into  a society  under  the  popular  denomina- 
tion of  the  Liberty  Cluby  and  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion were  several  branches  in  the  different  coun- 
ties, pretending  that  their  objects  were  to  support 
the  civil  authority  and  prevent  any  infringements 
on  it  by  the  military.  Under  this  plausible  pre- 
text, the  party  became  so  numerous  as  to  have  the 
entire  control  over  public  appointments.  It  ^ 
worthy  of  remark,  that  governor  Truitlen  and  the 
six  members  of  the  executive  council,  who  voted 
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for  the  measures  of  this  party,  against  general 
M’Intosh,  ail  took  protection  afterward  under  the 
British  government,  except  John  Lindsay. 

General  M’Intosh  returned  to  South-  Carolina 
in  June,  and  in  July  general  Lincoln  ordered  him 
to  Augusta  to  take  the  command  of  the  Georgia 
troops,  and  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  march 
at  short  notice,  whenever  the  French  fleet  should 
be  ready  to  form  a junction  at  Savannah.  M’in- 
tosh  took  an  active  share  in  the  siege,  and  com- 
manded the  left  wing  under  general  Lincoln,  when 
the  assault  was  made  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of 
October.  After  the  siege  was  raised,  he  retreated 
with  general  Lincoln  into  South- Carolina,  and 
was  afterward  taken  prisoner  in  Charleston  when 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British. 

During  the  session  of  the  assembly  at  Augus- 
ta, which  has  been  noticed,  a letter  was  forged 
and  transmitted  to  the  president  of  congress,  dated 
November  30,  1779,  and  signed  “ William  Glas- 
cock, speaker.”  An  extract  of  this  letter  was 
transmitted  to  general  M’Intosh,  and  by  him  to 
Mr.  Glascock,  requiring  an  explanation  of  its 
contents  : to  which  the  following  answer  was  writ- 
ten to  the  president  of  congress,  and  a certified 
copy  of  it  enclosed  to  M’Intosh,  dated  at  Augusta, 
12th  of  May,  1780. 

“ Sir— I am  now  to  do  myself  the  honour  of 
addressing  your  excellency,  on  a subject  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  myself  and  to  a gentle- 
man, whose  character,  both  as  a citizen  and  an 
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officer,  I esteem  and  honour.  Indeed  I take  uj* 
the  affair  on  a longer  scale  : I may  say  it  is  also 
of  importance  to  this  state  and  to  the  whole  coin 
federal  alliance,  as  it  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  re- 
ciproca!  confidence,  and  opens  a road  to  misrepre- 
sentation, detraction,  and  malice,  which  cannot 
be  guarded  against  but  with  the  utmost  circum- 
spection, and  which,  if  not  checked,  might  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  serious  consequences  to  these 
states,  either  in  a civil  or  military  sense.  Briga- 
dier-general M’Intosh  informs  me,  that  he  lately 
received  a letter  from  your  excellency,  enclosing 
the  following  extract  of  a letter  to  congress  from 
me,  as  speaker  of  the  assembly  of  the  state  of 
Georgia. 

“ It  is  to  be  wished  that  we  could  advise  con- 
gress, that  the  return  of  brigadier-general  M’In- 
tosh, gave  satisfaction  to  either  the  militia  or  con- 
federates ; but  the  common  dissatisfaction  is  such, 
and  that  founded  on  weighty  reasons.  It  is  highly 
necessary  that  congress  would,  whilst  that  officer 
is  in  the  service  of  the  United- States,  direct  some 
distant  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  abilities. ” 

w I am  sorry  sir,  to  be  informed  by  this  ex- 
tract, of  the  extreme  malice  and  rancour  of  gene- 
ral M’Intosh’s  enemies  ; but  at  the  same  time 
enjoy  a peculiar  happiness,  in  having  it  in  my 
power  to  defeat  their  nefarious  machinations  aid 
intentions.  I do  hereby  most  solemnly  declare 
to  congress,  that  the  above  extract  is  a flagrant 
fo rgery,  of  which  I disclaim  all  knowledge  what* 
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ever,  either  directly  or  indirectly  ; neither  did  I 
ever  subscribe  in  a public  or  private  capacity,  any 
letter  or  paper  that  could  convey  to  congress  such 
an  idea  of  that  officer,  with  respect  to  his  country, 
which  he  has  in  my  opinion  served  with  reputa* 
tion,  and  from  which  he  ought  to  receive  tne 
grateful  acknowledgements  of  public  approbation, 
instead  of  the  malicious  insinuations  of  public 
slander,  in  which  class  I am  under  the  necessity 
of  ranking  the  forged  letter,  which  is  the  subject 
of  this.  1 am  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  inform- 
ing congress,  that  so  far  is  that  forgery  from  truth, 
that  I believe  there  is  not  a respectable  citizen  or 
officer  in  Georgia,  who  would  not  be  happy  in 
serving  under  general  M’Intosh,  nor  one  m either 
class  who  would  be  otherwise,  except  a few  who 
are  governed  by  design  or  seif  interest.”  This 
letter  was  signed  by  William  Glascock,  and  cer- 
tified by  major  Peter  Deveaux,  Who  was  one  of 
the  executive  council. 

The  proceedings  of  the  legislature  of  Georgia 
upon  this  subject,  exhibit  a strange  inconsisten- 
cy. On  the  journals  of  the  house  of  assembly, 
dated  January  30,  1783,  are  the  following  resolu- 
tions: “ Resolved , That  they  have  examined  such 
papers  and  persons  as  have  been  offered  by  the 
different  parties,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
resolves  of  council,  dated  at  Augusta,  December 
12,  1779,  and  the  letter  from  governor  Walton, 
to  the  president  of  congress,  dated  December  1 5, 
1779,  respecting  general  M’Intosh,  were  unjust, 
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Illeberal,  and  a misrepresentation  of  facts  : that  the 
letter  said  to  be  from  William  Glascock,  speaker 
of  the  assembly,  dated  November  30,  1779,  ad- 
dressed to  the  president  of  congress,  appears  to  be 
a forgery,  in  violation  of  law  and  truth,  and  highly 
injurious  to  the  interest  of  the  state,  and  danger- 
ous to  the  rights  of  its  citizens  ; and  that  the  at- 
torney-general be  ordered  to  make  the  necessary 
inquiries  and  enter  such  prosecutions  as  may  be 
consistent  with  his  duty  and  office. 

“ Resolved , That  general  M’Intosh  be  inform- 
ed, that  this  house  do  entertain  an  abhorrence  of 
all  such  injurious  attempts  made  use  of,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  papers  laid  before  them,  to  injure  the 
character  of  an  officer  and  citizen  of  this  state, 
who  merits  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  for  his 
early,  decided  and  perserving  efforts  in  the  defence 
of  America,  of  which  virtues  this  house  have 
the  highest  sense.”  The  day  preceding  the  one 
on  which  these  resolutions  were  passed,  George 
Walton,  esquire,  was  appointed  chief  justice  of 
the  state  of  Georgia,  by  the  same  body  who  voted 
these  censures  upon  him : therefore  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  preside  over  the  only  tribunal,  compe- 
tent to  his  own  trial. 

The  Georgians,  whose  property  had  been 
taken  into  possession  by  the  commissioners  o*' 
sequestration  for  the  use  of  the  crown,  exercised 
their  ingenuity  to  devise  the  means  for  the  re- 
covery of  it,  and  to  remove  it  into  places  oi 
security.  Small  parties  made  frequent  incur- 
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sions,  and  in  some  instances  they  were  successful, 
and  in  others  they  lost  their  lives.  Parties  of  loy- 
alists were  laid  in  wait  at  the  different  passes,  to 
intercept  the  Americans  in  their  attempts  to  recov- 
er their  own  property,  and  were  frequently  suc- 
cessful in  cutting  them  off.  Private  armed  vessels 
were  also  employed  for  similar  purposes : those 
of  Georgia,  commanded  by  commodore  Oliver 
Bowen,  captains  Spencer,  John  Howell,  William 
Maxwell,  Job  Pray,  Hardy,  John  Lawson,  Joseph 
Stiles,  and  many  others  who  had  small  vessels  in 
North- Carolina,  made  frequent  voyages  along  the 
coast,  with  various  success  ; and  it  is  not  matter 
•f  wonder,  that  both  land  and  water  parties  made 
occasional  reprisals  on  the  enemy,  when  they  were 
unsuccessful  in  the  recovery  of  their  own  proper- 
ty. By  the  activity  of  the  privateers,  the  parties 
of  the  enemy  who  were  collecting  provisions  and 
forage  for  the  troops  at  Savannah,  were  frequently 
captured  as  they  were  passing  along  the  inland 
navigation  : the  crews  of  the  vessels,  and  guards 
which  were  taken  on  board,  were  generally  parol- 
ed as  prisoners  of  war  ; but  when  captures  were 
made  of  such  as  had  been  guilty  of  murder,  house- 
burning or  robbery,  on  the  friends  of  freedom, 
they  were  executed  for  their  crimes  : instances 
of  this  nature  seldom  happened,  except  by  wav  oi 
retaliation  for  murders  committed  bv  the  British, 
for  what  they  called  treason  and  rebellion. 

The  privateers  made  frequent  and  successful 
voyages  to  the  West-Indies,  from  whence  they 
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brought  supplies  of  gun  powder,  salt,  and  other 
articles,  necessary  for  the  supply  of  the  American 
troops  and  the  citizens. 

Colonels  Twiggs,  Dooley,  Clarke,  Few,  and 
Jones,  were  actively  employed  on  the  frontier 
against  the  Indians,  and  in  the  partizan  warfare 
into  that  part  of  the  state,  possessed  by  the 
British  troops.  In  one  of  Dooley’s  skirmishes  in 
Burke  county,  two  men  were  killed,  by  the  names 
of  Corker,  and  Webb.  The  next  day,  colonel 
Twiggs  attacked  a party  of  M’Girth’s  men,  who 
had  plundered  and  burned  several  houses:  he  re- 
took the  property,  killed  three  of  the  enemy,  and 
took  five  of  them  prisoners.  About  the  20th  of 
March,  colonel  Pickens,  with  a part  of  his  regi- 
ment, from  South  Carolina,  formed  a junction 
with  colonel  Twiggs,  and  captain  Inman’s  troop 
of  horse.  With  this  force,  which  consisted  ot 
about  three  hundred  men,  they  marched  down  the 
Ogechee  river,  with  the  expectation  of  surprising 
M’Girth,  whose  marauders  had  been  employed- 
in  distressing  those  who  were  in  the  American 
interest,  in  the  south-eastern  division  of  the  state. 
They  proceeded  to  Liberty  county,  got  sight  of 
M’Girth,  and  gave  chase  to  him  ; but  the  know- 
ledge he  had  of  the  country,  and  the  fleetness  oi 
his  horse,  enabled  him  to  escape.  Some  of  h:  • 
party  were  killed,  and  three  or  four  taken  prison- 
ers. About  sixty  of  the  Americans  returned  ta 
governor  Wright’s  plantation,  which  had  bcw'H 
fixed  on  as  the  place  of  rendezvous. 
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The  British  general  in  Savannah  received  in. 
formation  of  passing  events  to  the  south,  and  or. 
dered  a force,  which  he  deemed  competent  to  the 
object,  to  proceed  to  Ogechee  and  disperse  the 
Americans  collected  in  that  quarter.  This  de- 
tachment was  commanded  by  captain  Conklin 
of  the  first  battalion  of  Dulaney’s  corps,  consist- 
ing of  two  subalterns  and  sixty-four  men.  Conk* 
Iin  marched  from  Savannah,  at  three  o’clock,  on 
the  morning  of  the  4th  of  April,  and  reached  Oge- 
chee ferry  about  ten.  He  met  with  some  negroes, 
who  informed  him  of  the  number  and  position 
of  the  party  he  was  directed  to  disperse.  He  was 
suffered  to  pass  over  the  river  without  interrup- 
tion. He  ordered  ensign  Supple  with  fifteen  men* 
to  file  off  and  gain  the  right  flank  of  his  adversary. 
Pickens  and  Twiggs  discovered  the  enemy  aa 
they  were  passing  over  the  river,  watched  their 
motions,  and  were  aware  of  the  design  of  this  ma- 
noeuvre, and  accordingly  ordered  the  main  body 
to  be  concealed  front  the  view  of  the  enemy,  and 
take  an  advantageous  position  to  cut  off  their 
right  flank,  and  to  encourage  the  advance  of  the 
enemy,  by  exhibiting  only  twenty  militia  dra* 
goons,  under  the  command  of  captain  Inman. 
This  plan  was  well  calculated  to  draw  the  enemy 
into  close  action,  and  cut  oft'  the  probability  of  a 
retreat.  Pickens  and  Twiggs  having  taken  their 
positions  on  the  flanks,  waited  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  who  advanced  with  apparent  confidence. 
Captain  Inman  was  too  precipitate  in  the  attack, 
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which  compelled  the  flanks  to  engage  before  the 
enemy  had  got  off  the  causeway.  In  the  first  part 
of  the  skirmish,  Conklin  received  a mortal  wound. 
Lieutenant  Roney  finding  his  situation  critical, 
resorted  to  the  bayonet,  with  which  he  made  a. 
desperate  charge,  and  w as  also  wounded.  Ensign 
Supple’s  detachment  was  pressed  closely  by  cap- 
tain Inman’s  dragoons  and  compelled  to  retreat 
through  the  swamp  in  a rice  field,  where  he  knew 
the  dragoons  could  rot  carry  the  pursuit.  He 
re-joined  his  party,  and  ordered  the  wounded  t® 
be  carried  to  the  boats.  He  kept  up  a retreating 
fire  until  he  reached  the  river,  which  he  re-cross- 
ed. Of  the  enemy,  two  privates  were  killed  and 
seven  wounded,  among  the  latter  were  the  first 
and  second  officers  in  the  command.  Captain 
Conklin  died  the  next  morning.  Governor 
Wright’s  barn,  containing  three  hundred  and  fifty 
barrels  of  rice,  was  burned  to  prevent  it  frora 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  were 
then  employed  in  collecting  supplies  at  Savannah. 
On  the  27th  of  the  preceding  month,  one  of  the 
American  detachments  fell  in  with  a party  of  the 
‘enemy  in  Liberty  county,  consisting  of  white  men 
and  Indians ; four  of  the  former,  and  six  of  the 
latter,  were  killed,  without  sustaining  any*  loss  on 
the  American  side,  except  one  man  slightly 
wounded. 

As  the  appearance  of  things  at  this  period 
strongly  indicated  the  subjugation  of  South- Caro- 
lina to  the  British  crown,  every  exertion  was  made 
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by  the  republican  refugees  from  Georgia,  to  re. 
move  their  property  northwardly  to  places  which 
promised  safety.  The  principal  object  contem-  - 
plated  by  the  expedition  of  Pickens  and  Twiggs, 
was  to  favour  this  design.  While  the  owners 
were  collecting  their  property,  the  scouting  par- 
ties of  the  enemy  were  driven  within  the  limits 
of  the  strong  hold  at  Savannah.  Among  the 
American  parties  thus  employed,  one  under  the 
command  of  captain  John  Bilbo,  was  tired  upon 
from  a house  near  Cherokee  hill.  Bilbo  received 
a mortal  wound,  and  was  carried  off  by  his  men 
to  another  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  from 
whence  he  was  removed  the  next  day  by  the  ene- 
my  to  Savannah  in  a cart,  where  he  died  on  the 
8th  of  May.  The  vehicle  in  which  he  was  con- 
veyed, and  the  roughness  of  the  road  over  which 
he  had  to  pass,  at  least  hastened  if  it  did  not  oc- 
casion his  death. 

The  small  pox  had  not  been  in  the  country 
for  thirty  years,  and  the  distresses  of  the  people 
were  greatly  increased  by  its  having  been  gene- 
rally spread  over  the  southern  states  by  the  ene- 
my. Every  effort  to  keep  it  out  of  the  American 
camp  had  failed.  This  disease,  more  destructive 
to  the  human  species  than  the  swore}  of  the  ene- 
my, was  justly  dreaded  by  the  militia,  when  con- 
fined to  camp  in  a warm  climate.  Superstition 
prevailed  for  a considerable  time,  against  its  in- 
troduction into  the  human  body  by  inoculation^ 
Experiments  at  last,  overcame  these  fanciful 
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whims,  and  the  disease  was  introduced  into  the. 
camp  and  country,  and  passed  through  both  with 
very  inconsiderable  loss.  It  wras  afterward  di- 
vested of  its  terrors,  and  placed  upon  a level  with 
common  diseases. 

Finding  that  the  impressions  made  upon  the 
northern  states  were  but  transitory,  the  British 
generals  turned  more  of  their  attention  to  those  in 
the  southern  district.  The  late  repulse  of  the  al- 
lied armies  before  Savannah,  gave  encouragement 
to  these  views,  and  in  December  1779,  an  army 
embarked  at  New- York,  under  the  command  of 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  escorted  by  a fleet,  command- 
ed by  admiral  Arbuthnot.  They  had  a tedious 
and  boisterous  passage,  which  prevented  their  ar- 
rival in  Savannah  until  the  11th  of  February, 
where  they  remained  but  a few  days  to  digest  the 
plan  of  operations  against  South- Carolina.  A 
Strong  detachment  of  the  British  army  was  order- 
ed to  pass  over  the  Savannah  river,  at  Purysburg, 
and  march  along  the  sea-board  through  the  eas- 
tern part  of  the  state,  while  the  main  body  of  the 
army  and  the  fleet,  commanded  by  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  in  person,  passed  round  to  Stono  inlet, 
and  dis-embarked  on  John’s  and  James*  islands. 
General  Patterson  marched  through  the  country 
with  but  little  interruption,  formed  a junction  with 
Clinton  on  the  south  side  of  Ashley  river,  and  ad- 
vanced to  Charleston  on  the  1st  of  April.  Charles- 
ton was  invested,  and  saps  of  regular  approaches 
Were  opened  on  the  land  bide ; w bile  it  w as  closely 
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blockaded  by  sea.  As  the  detail  of  the  siege  and 
subsequent  reduction  of  Charleston,  more  proper- 
ly belongs  to  the  history  of  South  Carolina,  and 
lias  been  given  in  detail  by  the  venerable  Doctor 
Ramsay  ; it  is  only  noticed  here  to  connect  sub- 
sequent events  in  Georgia.  The  siege  and  the 
defence  were  conducted  with  military  skill  and 
enterprise,  until  the  12th  of  May,  when  the  works 
were  considered  no  longer  tenable,  and  it  was 
surrendered  by  general  Lincoln  to  the  British 
army  and  navy.  By  the  fall  of  Charleston,  gene- 
ral M’Intosh  with  the  remnant  of  the  Georgia 
brigade,  all  the  other  continental  troops  in  the 
southern  department,  several  thousands  of  the 
militia,  and  the  residue  of  the  ordnance  and  mili- 
tary" stores,  in  the  southern  states,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy. 

Proclamations  were  issued  by  the  British  gen- 
eral, offering  peace  and  protection  to  the  inhabi- 
tants who  would  yield  obedience  and  submis- 
sion to  the  crown  ; and  vengeance  was  denounc- 
ed against  those  who  continued  to  resist  the 
royal  government.  Strong  detachments  of  British 
troops  were  marched  to  the  most  populous  towns, 
to  establish  military^  posts ; and  the  militia  were 
required  to  meet  by  regiments,  surrender  their 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  take  protection. 

So  soon  as  the  surrender  of  Charleston  was 
made  known  to  the  governor  of  Georgia,  at  Au- 
gusta, he  retreated  with  part  of  his  council,  and  a 
number  of  the  civil  officers,  to  North-Carolina, 
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and  narrowly  escaped  capture  on  the  way.  Colo, 
nel  Stephen  Heard,  who  was  president  of  the 
council,  and  several  of  the  members,  retreated  to 
Wilkes  count* , w here  the  semblance  of  a govern- 
ment was  still  kept  up. 

Some  time  after  the  fall  of  Savannah,  the  pub- 
lic records  of  Georgia  had  been  removed  by  cap- 
tain John  Milton  to  Charleston,  and  deposited  in 
one  of  the  public  offices.  After  performing  this 
service,  Milton  had  returned  and  joined  general 
Lincoln,  in  whose  suite  he  acted  as  an  additional 
aid,  and  continued  with  him  until  a short  time 
before  the  British  took  Charleston.  Finding  that 
the  public  records  were  again  in  danger,  captain 
Milton  applied  to  Mr.  Joseph  Clay  and  Doctor 
N.  W.  Jones,  to  have  them  removed  to  some 
other  place  which  promised  more  safety.  Appli- 
cation was  accordingly  made  to  general  Lincoln, 
who  ordered  Milton  to  take  charge  of  them  and 
have  them  transported  in  waggons  to  Newbern, 
in  North-Carolina,  and  delivered  to  governor 
Nash.  After  this  service  was  performed,  Milton 
was  ordered  to  return  to  Charleston.  When  he 
arrived  at  Georgetown,  and  heard  that  Charleston 
was  surrendered,  he  joined  captain  Ogitr,  and 
soon  afterward  he  attached  himself  to  the  remains 
. of  colonel  William  Washington’s  regiment  oi 
dragoons  and  with  them  retreated  to  Wilming- 
ton, and  thence  to  Hillsborough,  where  he  joined 
the  barron  De  Kalb  and  returned  to  Carolina. 
$fter  general  Gates  was  defeated  at  Camden, 
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Milton  joined  general  Francis  Marion  and  remain- 
ed with  him  ; he  afterwards  participated  in  the 
active  and  useful  enterprises  ot  that  officer,  and 
had  a share  in  all  the  skirmishes  b w hich  he  was 
engaged.  When  Marion  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  brigadier. general,  captain  Milton  was  appointed 
his  aid-de  camp.  When  the  British  army  passed 
through  North-Carolina,  th»,  Georgia  records 
were  removed  to  Maryland,  where  they  remained 
until  the  close  ol  the  war.  These  records,  prin- 
cipally belonging  to  the  office  oi  the  secretary  of 
state,  were  almost  the  only  pub’ic  papers  of  Geor- 
gia, which  v/ere  preserved.  After  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  United- States  and  Great- Britain,  these 
records  were  brought  back  to  Georgia  under  the 
care  of  captain  Nathaniel  Pearre,  of  the  Georgia 
continental  brigade. 

The  executive  reign  of  governor  Howley, 
was  of  short  duration.  In  ti  is  gentleman’s  cha- 
racter, there  appears  to  have  been  a mixture  of  an 
uncommon  portion  of  excentricity,  with  great 
talents.  The  same  traits  of  character  were  com- 
bined in  the  person  of  his  secretary  of  state  ; but 
they  very  differently  directed.  While  the  gover- 
nor and  his  council  were  surrounded  with  dangers 
and  difficulties  on  the  retreat,  the  gloomy  pros- 
pects of  the  party  vanished,  under  the  exercise  of 
the  wit  and  humour  of  these  two  gentlemen.  The 
value  of  paper  money  w’as  at  that  time  so  much 
reduced,  that  the  governor  dealt  it  out  by  the 
quire  for  a night’s  lodging  of  liis  party  ; and  if  the 
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fare  was  any  thing  extraordinary,  the  landlord  \va- 
compensated  with  two  quires  ; for  which  the  trea- 
surer required  a draft  made  out  in  due  form,  and 
signed  by  the  governor. 

Brigadier- 2reneral  Andrew  Williamson  eu- 
camped  near  Augusta,  with  about  three  hundred 
men.  The  governor  suspected  that’ Williamson 
encouraged  the  delay  of  himself  and  his  nume- 
rous train,  that  they  might  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  There  were  strong  grounds  to  sus- 
pect that  Williamson  concealed  his  intelligence  of 
the  reduction  of  Charleston,  several  days  after  he 
was  informed  of  that  event.  His  aid,  Male  o mb 
Brown,  had  long  given  evidences  of  his  attach- 
ment to  the  royal  government : Williamson  could 
neither  read  nor  write ; and  in  fact,  Brown  was 
the  general  in  every  thing  but  in  name.  The 
editor  of  the  Royal  Gazette  of  Georgia,  expressed 
some  astonishment  at  the  tardy  movements  of 
Williamson  ; asserting  that  long  ago  he  had  the 
king’s  protection  in  his  pocket ; and  that  he  had 
agreed  to  accept  of  a colonels  commission,  while 
he  commanded  a brigade  in  the  American  service. 
However,  this  may  have  been,  he  gave  every  en- 
couragement to  the  surrender  of  his  brigade  in 
Ninety-six  district,  accepted  a colonels  commis- 
sion in  the  king’s  service,  and  continued  to  be  a 
warm  advocate  for  the  re- establishment  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  crown,  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

Colonel  Elijah  Clarke  had  embodied  about 
three  hundred  men  in  Wilkes  county,  and  not 
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suspecting  the  disaffection  of  Williamson,  anxi- 
ously waited  to  be  informed  of  his  future  inten- 
tions and  determination.  Williamson  remained 
in  his  camp,  apparently  undetermined  as  to  fu- 
ture operations,  until  the  British  detachments  had 
marched  to  the  frontier  of  Carolina,  and  colonel 
Brown  had  taken  possession  of  Augusta.  Wil- 
liamson then  called  his  officers  together,  and  after 
expressing  an  opinion  that  further  resistance 
would  be  vain  and  ineffectual,  recommended  to 
them  to  return  to  their  homes,  accept  the  proffer- 
ed protection,  and  yield  obedience  to  the  British 
government. 

Several  of  the  patriots  in  Georgia,  to  the 
southward  of  Augusta,  had  been  busily  engaged 
for  the  first  four  months  of  this  year,  in  getting 
off  their  families  and  a little  property  to  support 
them  in  the  northern  states.  Some  had  stopped 
in  South- Carolina,  who  were  obliged  again  to 
pack  up  and  proceed  farther  north.  Many  who 
wished  well  to  the  American  cause,  foreseeing  the 
distresses  to  which  their  families  would  be.  re- 
duced by  the  want  of  the  common  necessaries  of 
life  and  a total  loss  of  property,  yielded  and  took 
protection.  Others,  who  were  regardless  of  every 
Other  consideration,  but  that  ol  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, and  whose  families  were  too  unwieldy 
to  be  removed ; determined  to  leave  them  and 
their  property  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  Colo- 
nel John  Jones  of  Burke  county,  and  colonel  Ben- 
jamin Few  of  Richmond,  commanded  two  detach- 
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merits  of  this  description.  They  retreated  to 
Wilkes  and  joined  colonel  Clarke.  About  this 
time  the  defection  of  Williamson  was  understood. 
Colonel  Brown  had  despatched  emissaries  into  the 
country,  with  authority  to  give  protections  and 
administer  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  British 
crown.  One  of  these  parties,  commanded  b) 
captain  Corker,  entered  the  house  of  colonel  John 
Dooley,  at  a late  hour  of  the  night,  and  murdered 
him  in  a most  barbarous  manner  in  the  presence 
of  his  wife  and  children.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  wrar,  this  officer  had  accepted  the  commis- 
sion of  a captain  in  the  Georgia  continental  bri- 
gade : the  murder  of  his  brother  on  the  22nd 
of  July  1776,  produced  a determination  to  avail 
himself  of  the  first  opportunity,  to  take  ven- 
geance on  its  perpetrators ; and  for  this  purpose, 
he  meditated  an  attack  upon  a party  of  Indians, 
then  at  Galphins.  Propositions  had  been  made 
to  the  Indians  by  the  government  of  Georgia,  to 
enter  into  negociations  for  a treaty  of  peace  ; but 
the  demands  of  the  Indians  could  not  be  complied 
with  on  the  part  of  the  state,  and  no  prospect  re- 
mained of  peace  being  effected.  Captain  Dooley’s 
scheme,  of  revenge  was  discovered  soon  after  it 
was  formed,  and  himself  and  a lieutenant  who 
joined  him  in  the  plan,  were  arrested  by  the  civil 
government  of  the  state.  Colonel  Elbert  was 
directed  to  order  a general  court-martial  for  their 
trial.  Doohv  requested  permission  to  resign  his 
commission,  which  was  granted,  and  he  was  soon 
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afterward  appointed  colonel  of  the  militia,  in 
Wilkes  county,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by 
the  resignation  of  colonel  Coleman.  The  greater 
part  of  the  remainder  of  Dooley’s  life  was  passed 
in  the  camp:  he  was  engaged  in  many  battles 
and  skirmishes,  the  issue  of  which  were  honoura- 
ble to  himself,  and  advantageous  to  his  country. 

Shortly  after  the  capture  of  Charleston,  and 
previous  to  the  advance  of  colonel  Brown  to 
Augusta,  a party  of  loyalists  under  the  command 
of  captain  Hollingsworth,  were  detached  by  colo- 
nel M’Girth  into  the  neighbourhood  of  captain 
M’Kay,  in  South-Carolina.  This  party  murder- 
ed seventeen  men  on  their  farms,  in  one  or  two 
days.  M’Kay’s  activity  in  the  American  cause, 
had  rendered  him  peculiarly  odious  to  the  ene- 
my ; and  in  fact,  he  was  the  particular  object  of 
this  party.  From  Pipe  creek  to  Swicard’s  miii, 
the  country  exhibited  a scene  of  ruin.  All  the 
moveable  property  was  plundered,  and  every 
house  was  burned.  A flourishing  country  of  thir- 
ty miles  in  length,  and  ten  in  breadth,  was  deso- 
lated by  these  banditti.  Disappointed  in  their  ex- 
pectations of  getting  possession  of  M’Kay’s  per- 
son, they  resorted  to  the  torture  of  his  wife  to 
extort  from  her  a knowledge  of  the  place  of  his 
concealment.  The  mode  of  inflicting  the  torture, 
Was  by  taking  a flint  out  of  the  lock  of  a musket, 
and  putting  her  thumb  in  its  place.  The  screw 
was  applied,  until  the  thumb  was  ready  to  burst. 
\Vhile  under  this  new  invented  species  of  torture, 
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which  would  have  been  considered  disgraceful  to 
the  most  savage  nation  in  the  world,  in  addition 
to  the  questions  put  to  her  respecting  her  hus- 
band, she  was  required  to  disclose  the  secret  de- 
posit of  her  most  valuable  property,  which  they 
nlledged  had  been  removed  and  hidden  in  the 
woods.  M’Kay  was  afterward  charged  with  cru- 
elty toward  the  enemy,  by  his  own  countrymen 
who  were  engaged  in  the  same  cause  : to  such, 
let  it  be  asked,  if  there  were  any  measures  of  re- 
taliation which  would  satisfy  the  human  mind, 
where  the  measure  of  injuries  had  become  full  and 
overflowing.  To  such  causes  as  these,  the  sub- 
sequent sanguinary  mode  of  conducting  the  war 
in  Georgia,  is  justly  attributable. 

Colonel  Clarke  despatched  special  messengers 
into  Carolina,  to  advise  with  some  of  the  principal 
officers,  offering  to  co-operate  with  them  in  ma- 
king a stand  against  the  enemy.  In  the  mean 
time  his  command  was  dispersed  to  make  pre- 
parations  for  a long  campaign,  and  take  leave  of 
their  families.  Twenty  days  were  allowed  for 
preparations,  and  Freeman’s  fort  fixed  on  as  the 
place  of  rendezvous.  In  the  interim,  no  intelli- 
gence had  been  received  flattering  to  their  hopes; 
on  the  contrary,  the  British  had  marched  in  force 
to  the  frontier  of  South-Carolina,  where  the  loya- 
lists were  forming  into  companies  and  regiments. 
Some  small  parties  had  previously  left  Georgia, 
passed  along  the  frontier  of  Carolina  on  the  slope 
of  the  mountains,  and  joined  the  American  arm: 
near  Cataba  river. 
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Agreeably  to  appointment,  on  the  11th  of  Ju- 
ly, one  hundred  and  forty  men,  well  mounted  and 
armed,  rendezvoused  at  Freeman’s  fort.  They 
crossed  the  Savannah  river  in  the  night  at  a private 
ford,  six  miles  above  Petersburgh.  The  British 
and  loyalists  were  at  this  time  in  force  in  his  front. 
This  intelligence  was  received  by  colonel  Clarke 
the  next  day  after  he  marched  from  his  rendez- 
vous, and  induced  a belief,  that  to  pursue  his  in- 
tended route,  with  his  present  numbers,  would  be 
hazardous,  and  render  the  safety  of  his  retreat 
very  doubtful.  The  interior  of  North- Carolina, 
was  known  to  be  generally  disaffected  to  the 
American  cause ; ^nd  to  join  the  army,  he  was 
obliged  to  pass  through  it.  The  men  who  com- 
posed Clarke’s  command  were  volunteers,  and 
having  left  their  own  state,  each  man  claimed  the 
right  of  thinking  and  of  acting  for  himself.  The 
dangers  which  were  presented,  and  the  ungovern- 
able disposition  of  his  men,  induced  Clarke  to  re- 
turn to  Georgia,  temporarily  disperse,  and  wait 
for  more  favourable  intelligence,  when  he  would 
make  another  attempt  by  passing  near  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  through  Carolina.  This  plan  be- 
ing generally  approved,  a retreat  was  immediately 
commenced. 

Colonel  John  Jones  of  Burke  county,  objected 
to  the  retreat,  and  proposed  to  a few  to  join  him 
and  leave  the  country  at  every  hazard,  by  pass- 
* ing  through  the  woods  to  North- Carolina,  and 
joining  the  army  wherever  it  was  to  be  found. 
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When  Jones’s  plan  was  made  known,  thirty-five 
men  joined  him,  formed  themselves  into  a com. 
pany,  appointed  Jones  their  captain,  and  John 
Freeman  lieutenant ; promising  implicit  obedi- 
ence to  their  orders.  Benjamin  Laurence  of  Ca- 
rolina joined  them,  and  as  he  vas  a good  woods- 
man and  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  ren- 
dered them  great  services  as  a guide.  As  they 
passed  through  the  disaffected  country,  they  pre- 
tended to  be  a company  of  loyalists,  engaged  in 
the  king’s  service  ; and  in  many  instances  were 
furnished  with  pilots,  under  that  impression. 
When  they  had  passed  the  head  waters  of  Saluda 
river,  one  of  these  guides  informed  them,  that  “a 
party  of  rebels  had  attacked  some  loyalists  the 
preceding  night,  a short  distance  in  front,  and  de- 
feated ti  em.”  Jones  expressed  a wish  to  be 
conducted  to  the  place,  that  he  might  join  the 
loyalists,  and  have  it  in  his  power  to  take  revenge 
for  the  blood  of  the  king’s  subjects  which  had 
been  shed.  About  eleven  o’clock  on  the  night  of 
the  14th  of  July,  Jones  w^as  conducted  to  the  roy- 
al party,  where  about  lorty  were  collected  to  pur- 
sue the  Americans  who  had  retreated  to  the 
north.  Jones  made  his  dispositions  for  attack  by 
surprise,  with  twenty-two  men,  leaving  the  horses 
and  baggage  in  charge  of  the  remainder.  He 
approached  the  enemy  with  sw’ords,  guns,  and 
belt  pistols,  and  found  them  in  a state  of  self  secu- 
rity and  generally  asleep.  On  the  first  fire,  one 
of  the  enemy  W’as  killed  and  three  were  wounded. 
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Thirty-two,  including  the  wounded,  surrendered 
and  called  for  quarters.  Jones  ordered  all  the 
enemy’s  guns  to  be  destroyed,  except  such  as 
would  be  useful  to  his  men  ; paroled  the  prison- 
ers, and  took  as  many  of  the  horses  as  they 
could  convey  away  without  incumbrance,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
my. The  pilot  did  not  discover  his  mistake  until 
it  was  too  late  to  prevent  the  consequences  ; and 
after  the  skirmish,  was  required  to  conduct  the 
Americans  to  Earle’s  ford,  on  Packolet  river, 
where  a junction  was  formed  with  colonel 
M’Dowell  the  next  day.  They  had  taken  no 
rest  for  three  days  and  nights.  M’Dowell  had 
made  a long  march  the  same  day,  with  three  hun- 
dred North-Carolina  militia,  of  course  his  troops 
were  very  much  fatigued. 

The  British  garrison  at  Prince’s  fort,  was 
commanded  by  colonel  Innis.  He  had  not  been 
informed  of  the  approach  of  M’DowelPs  militia  ; 
and  detached  captain  Dunlop  with  seventy  British 
dragoons,  in  pursuit  of  colonel  Jones.  M’Dow- 
ell wTas  encamped  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  on 
rising  ground.  Dunlop  reached  the  vicinity  of 
M’Dowell’s  camp,  late  at  night,  and  supposing  it 
to  consist  of  Georgians  only,  he  delayed  the  at- 
tack until  the  dawn  of  day.  As  he  was  crossing 
the  river,  which  was  narrow,  the  sentinel  fired, 
which  gave  the  first  notice  to  M’Dowell  of  the 
enemies  approach.  Dunlop  rushed  into  the  camp 
with  drawn  swords,  when  but  few  of  the  Amen- 
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cans  were  awake.  The  position  of  the  Georgians 
in  the  encampment,  exposed  them  to  the  first  at- 
tack, in  consequence  of  which,  they  sustained 
very  great  loss  in  proportion  to  their  numbers. 
Colonel  Jones  received  eight  cuts  on  the  head 
with  a sabre.  Freeman  rallied  the  remainder,  and 
joined  major  Singleton,  who  had  retreated  about 
one  hundred  yards  and  formed  behind  a fence. 
M’Dowell  formed  the  main  body  on  Singleton’s 
right.  An  advance  was  ordered,  and  the  enemy 
retreated  across  the  river,  which  was  fordable  in 
many  places,  and  enabled  them  to  get  off  without 
much  loss.  Of  the  Americans,  eight  were  killed 
and  thirty  wounded  ; two  of  the  former,  and  six 
of  the  latter,  were  from  Georgia.  The  enemy’s 
loss  was  not  known  ; but  believed  to  be  but  one 
wounded,  who  was  left  on  the  ground. 

Fifty-two  of  the  most  active  men,  including 
Freeman  and  fourteen  of  his  party,  mounted  upon 
the  best  horses,  were  ordered  to  pursue  the  ene- 
my, under  the  command  of  captain  Hampton. 
The  pursuit  was  commenced  before  sun-rise,  and 
after  a march  of  fifteen  miles,  in  the  short  period 
of  two  hours,  the  enemy  was  attacked  by  surprise 
and  defeated.  Eight  of  the  enemy  were  killed 
at  the  first  fire ; and  Dunlop  unable  to  rally,  made 
a precipitate  retreat  in  which  several  of  his  men 
were  killed  and  wounded.  The  pursuit  was  con- 
tinued within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  British . 
fort,  in  which  there  were  three  hundred  men. 
Hampton  ieiurncd  to  camp  at  two  o’clock,  and 
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brought  with  him  thirty. five  horses,  with  dragoon 
equipage,  and  a considerable  portion  of  the  ene- 
my’s baggage,  without  the  loss  of  a man. 

When  colonel  Elijah  Clarke  returned  to  Geor- 
gia, he  found  warm  and  zealous  advocates  in  the 
persons  of  colonel  Stephen  Heard,  president, 
Mr.  Downs,  Mr.  Davis,  and  other  members  of 
council,  in  rousing  into  action  and  resistance,  the 
militia  of  the  western  district.  The  most  power- 
ful arguments  were  used  to  stimulate  them  to  join 
their  countrymen  and  resist  the  enemy.  During 
their  continuance  in  the  state,  they  were  necessa- 
rily secreted  in  the  woods,  and  privately  supported 
by  their  friends.  This  mode  of  living  soon  be- 
came insupportable,  and  a general  wish  prevailed 
to  leave  the  country  and  join  the  army,  where 
their  services  would  be  useful.  Clarke’s  rea;i- 
ment  was  again  assembled,  and  marched  along  the 
slope  of  the  mountain,  and  was  joined  by  colonel 
Jones,  near  the  line  which  separates  North  from 
South-Carolina.  He'  formed  his  encampments 
upon  advantageous  grounds,  often  changing  his 
positions  to  guard  against  surprise.  He  was 
soon  after  joined  by  several  small  parties  from 
Georgia,  and  by  captain  James  M’Call,  with  about 
twenty  men  from  colonel  Pickens’  regiment. 

As  Clarke  had  no  public  funds  at  command, 
he  was  obliged  to  subsist  and  forage  upon  the 
cnemv  ; with  whom  he  often  skirmished  with, 
success.  lie  watched  every  opportunity  of  cut- 
ting elf  the  supplies  of  colonel  Innis  ; and  gave 
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so  much  annoyance  to  his  garrison,  that  a deter, 
mination  was  formed  to  bring  on  a general 
action,  which  it  was  the  interest  of  his  oppo- 
nent to  avoid.  With  this  view  he  came  out  in 
force,  and  pursued  Clarke  to  Wa fford's  iron 
works,  on  the  10th  of  August,  where  Clarke  chose 
his  ground  and  waited  the  attack.  In  the  after- 
noon his  piquet  was  driven  in,  and  a distant  fire 
continued  until  near  night.  Every  exertion  was 
made  to  draw  Clarke  from  his  position,  which 
was  chosen  with  great  judgment;  but  he  guard- 
ed against  being  drawn  into  battle  upon  equal 
ground,  while  he  was  out- numbered  in  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy ; and  Innis  as  carefully  avoided 
close  action,  unless  he  could  effect  it  upon  equal 
terms.  The  opposing  parties  withdrew  from 
their  ground  in  the  night.  Each  claimed  the  vie- 
tory,  though  no  great  advantage  had  been  obtain* 
ed  by  either.  Innis  retired  to  his  fortress,  which 
was  near  Musgrove’s  mill,  on  Enoree  river,  and 
Clarke  returned  the  next  morning  to  his  usual 
encampment. 

The  loss  of  the  Americans,  was  one  major 
and  three  privates  killed,  and  five  or  six  wounded. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy,  five  killed  and  eleven 
wounded.  Major  B unveil  Smith,  who  was  among 
the  slain,  had  been  an  active  partizan  in  Indian 
warfare,  and  had  greatly  contributed  to  the  set- 
tlement  of  Georgia : he  had  often  skirmished 
with  the  Indians,  and  never  suffered  surprise,  or 
defeat.  His  fall  was  lamented  by  all  those  who 
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*cted  with  him,  and  particularly  by  colonel 
Clarke,  who  considered  him  one  of  his  best  par* 
tizan  officers. 

Colonel  Clarke  continued  to  annoy  the  forag- 
ing parties  of  the  enemy,  and  was  so  generally 
successful,  that  colonel  Innis  determined  to  in- 
crease  his  force,  renew  the  attack  upon  Clarke’s 
camp,  and  it  possible,  drive  him  out  of  the  coun- 
try. With  this  view  he  commenced  his  march 
at  the  head  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  com- 
posed of  British  regulars,  militia,  dragoons,  and 
loyalists.  On  the  night  of  the  17th  of  August, 
the  approach  of  Innis  was  communicated  to 
Clarke  by  his  spies.  Fortunately  for  colonel 
Clarke,  he  had  been  joined  by  colonels  Williams, 
Branham,  and  Shelby,  and  this  united  force,  all 
militia,  raised  his  numbers  to  an  equality  with 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  after  consulting  the 
field  officers,  it  was  determined  to  meet  them  the 
next  morning. 

About  four  miles  north  of  Musgrove’s  mill 
there  was  a plantation,  through  which  was  a lane, 
and  Clarke  considered  that  the  north  end  of  it  af- 
forded him  a favourable  position  for  the  attack. 
He  advanced  with  one  hundred  men  ; himself  on 
the  right,  and  major  M’Call  on  the  left ; forming 
in  the  edge  of  the  thick  wood  across  the  road,  and 
extending  his  Hanks  near  the  fence.  Williams  and 
Branham  were  ordered  to  form  close  in  the  rear 
of  the  flanks,  and  Shelby  to  cover  the  centre,  as  a 
reserve  corps,  and  to  throw  his  force  wherever 
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circumstances  might  require.  The  advance  guard 
cf  the  enemy  were  within  fifty  paces  before  they 
were  aware  of  danger.  When  Clarke  commenc- 
ed the  attack,  Innis  ordered  his  dragoons  and 
mounted  militia  to  charge  upon  the  Americans, 
and  force  them  from  the  ground  they  occupied, 
that  he  might  have  room  to  form  his  regulars. 
Clarke  was  aware  that  the  issue  of  the  battle  de- 
pended on  his  holding  his  ground,  so  as  to  force 
the  British  regulars  to  form  in  the  open  field,  while 
his  own  men  would  be  covered  bv  the  fence  and 
the  woor  s.  Williams  and  Branham  advanced 
and  formed  upon  the  right  and  left,  and  Shelby 
to  the  support  of  the  centre,  and  the  contest  be- 
came close  and  sanguinary.  Observing  this  ad- 
ditional force,  the  dragoons  and  royal  militia  re- 
treated into  the  lane  among  the  British  regulars, 
thus  increasing  the  confusion,  and  flying  from  the 
field  in  the  utmost  disorder.  The  regulars  had  not 
room  to  form,  and  if  they  had  in  the  open  field,  it 
would  have  been  to  great  disadvantage.  In  this 
confused  state,  exposed  to  a galling  fire  from  the 
American  riflemen,  they  remained  but  a few 
minutes  before  seven  British  officers  out  of  nine, 
were  either  killed  or  wounded  ; and  the  men  tum- 
bled down  in  heaps,  without  the  powder  of  resis- 
tance. Among  the  wounded,  was  the  British 
commander.  .Captain  Ker,  second  in  command, 
finding  that  resistance  would  then  be  vain,  and 
without  hope  of  success,  ordered  a retreat ; which 
Vas  effected  in  close  order  for  lour  miles,  resort? 
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ing  to  the  bayonet  for  defence  in  flank  and  rear. 
The  pursuit  was  continued  by  the  victors,  until 
the  enemy  took  refuge  in  Musgrove’s  mill. 

The  British  loss,  was  sixty  three  killed,  and 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  wounded  and  taken 
prisoners.  The  American  loss,  was  four  killed, 
and  nine  wounded  ; among  the  former  was  cap- 
tain Inman,  and  among  the  latter  were  colonel 
Clarke  and  captain  John  Clarke.  The  colonel 
received  two  wounds  with  a sabre  on  the  back  of 
his  neck  and  head  : his  stock  buckle  saved  his 
life.  He  was  for  a few  minutes  a prisoner  with 
the  enemy,  in  charge  of  two  men,  but  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  strength  and  activity,  he  knocked 
one  of  them  down  and  the  other  fled.  Colonel 
Clarke  buried  his  dead,  and  returned  to  ins  t'ormer 
encampment  near  the  iron  works. 


CHAPTER  XL 

LORD  Cornwallis  having  spread  his  military 
posts  over  Georgia  and  South- Carolina,  consider- 
ed the  conquest  of  those  two  states  so  fir  com- 
plete, as  to  authorize  with  impunity  an  inlringe- 
ment  of  the  conditions  stipulated  in  the  protec- 
tions which  had  been  given  to  the  inhabitant s. 
The  impression  first  made  upon  the  public  mind, 
was,  that  persons  and  property  were  to  be  secured 
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against  outrage  and  molestation,  by  the  British 
troops  and  loyalists,  and  that  they  were  not  to 
take  up  arms  against  the  crown  of  Great- Britain, 
so  long  as  these  conditions  were  duly  regarded. 
Having  gained  entire  possession  of  these  two 
states,  his  lordship  began  to  indulge  the  idea  of 
extending  his  conquest  to  North- Carolina  ; but 
finding  that  his  numbers  were  unequal  to  his 
plans;  the  deficiency  could  only  be  supplied  by 
making  an  indiscriminate  call  upon  the  militia. 
With  this  impolitic  measure  in  view,  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  had  issued  a proclamation  on  the  5th  of 
June,  by  which  it  was  declared,  that  all  those  who 
were  paroled,  (not  taken  in  action  or  under  arms,) 
and  those  who  had  taken  protections,  should  be 
released  from  these  unnecessary  restrictions,  and 
after  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  should  be  lia- 
ble to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  country, 
and  consider  themselves  as  being  restored  to  all 
the  rights  and  duties  appertaining  or  belonging  to 
the  king’s  subjects.  All  persons  of  the  descrip- 
tion before  mentioned,  who  should  thereafter  neg- 
lect or  refuse  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  were  to 
be  considered  as  enemies  and  rebels,  and  treated 
accordingly. 

There  was  some  ambiguity  in  this  proclama- 
tion, and  some  of  those  who  had  taken  protections 
were  willing  to  construe  it  into  its  most  favoura- 
ble light  toward  themselves  : others  who  had  not 
so  high  an  opinion  of  the  character  of  the  British 
©ommander,  considered  the  proclamation  as  a 
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direct  violation  of  the  conditions  stipulated  in 
their  protections.  An  explanation  however,  soon 
followed  the  proclamation,  which  verified  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  minority,  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
was  capable  of  duplicity,  and  of  the  violation  of 
contracts,  whenever  such  measures  accorded  with 
the  interest  of  his  prince.  The  following  is  an 
extract  of  lord  Cor  wallis’  letter  to  the  command- 
ers of  his  out-posts.  “ The  inhabitants  of  the 
provinces  who  have  subscribed  to,  and  taken  part 
in  this  revolt,  should  be  punished  with  the  utmost 
rigour ; and  also  those  who  will  not  turn  out, 
shall  be  imprisoned  and  their  whole  property  ta- 
ken from  them  or  destroyed.  I have  ordered  in 
the  most  positive  manner,  that  every  militia  man 
who  has  borne  arms  with  us  and  afterward  joined 
the  enemy,  shall  be  immediately  hanged.  I desire 
you  will  take  the  most  rigorous  measures  to  pun- 
ish the  rebels  in  the  district  in  which  you  com- 
mand, and  that  you  obey  in  the  strictest  manner, 
the  directions  I have'  given  in  this  letter,  relative 
to  the  inhabitants  in  this  country.”  This  order 
was  circulated  among  the  British  officers,  at  the 
garrisons  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  but 
foreseeing  the  bad  effects  it  might  have  upon  the 
public  mind,  it  was  for  a time  carefully  concealed 
from  the  people  at  large.  The  most  barbarous 
cruelties  were  practised  under  its  authority, 
without  the  forms  of  trial.  In  many  instances, 
officers,  soldiers,  and  citizens,  were  brought  up 
to  the  place  of  execution,  without  being  informed 
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why  they  had  been  taken  out  of  prison.  The 
next  morning  alter  this  sanguinary  order  reached 
Augusta,  five  victims  were  taken  from  the  gaol 
by  order  of  colonel  Brown,  who  all  expired  on 
the  gibbet. 

Encouraged  by  the  hope  that  the  foregoing 
proclamation  and  order,  by  the  British  command- 
ers- in -chief,  would  rouse  the  resentment  and 
bring  into  the  field  all  those  who  felt  an  interest 
in  the  American  cause  ; colonel  Clarke  determin- 
ed upon  making  the  attempt  to  recover  a part  of 
his  own  state.  Lord  Cornwallis  had  drawn  all 
his  disposable  force  to  his  head- quarters,  near 
Camden,  to  oppose  general  Gates,  and  afteward 
to  give  him  sufficient  strength  to  advance  into 
North  Carolina  : consequently  he  had  left  barely 
a sufficiency  to  garrison  his  posts  in  Georgia  and 
South-Carolina.  About  the  1st  of  September 
colonel  Clarke  returned  to  Wilkes  county,  in 
Georgia,  and  lieutenant- colonel  M’Call  to  the 
western  part  of  Ninety-six  district ; with  the  ex- 
pectation of  raising  a joint  force,  of  at  least  one 
thousand  men.  To  such  an  army  it  was  supposed 
that  Augusta  would  submit  with  little  or  no  resis- 
tance, and  that  Ninety-six  might  soon  afterward 
be  menaced,  and  would  probably  be  evacuated  by 
the  enemy.  If  Clarke’s  views  had  been  seconded 
with  that  zeal  which  inhabited  his  own  bosom,  the 
exertions  of  one  month  would  have  thrown  the 
western  divisions  of  Georgia  and  South- Caroling 
into  the  possession  of  the  Americans. 
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Though  the  Carolinians  were  in  general,  fa- 
vourably disposed  toward  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  their  country,  and  felt  great  solici- 
tude for  the  success  of  the  plan,  yet  they  could  not 
be  sufficiently  inspired  with  the  certainty  of  the  is- 
sue, to  induce  them  to  take  up  arms.  The  effects 
of  the  British  general’s  proclamation,  had  not,  to 
their  knowledge,  commenced  its  operations.  The 
sacrifice  of  those  lives  which  had  fallen  under  lord 
Cornwallis’  explanatory  order,  was  attributed  to 
other  causes,  and  the  secret  spring  which  formed 
its  basis,  was  concealed  from  the  public.  > 

Lieutenant- colonel  M’Call  made  his  first  ap- 
plication to  colonel  Pickens,  and  the  most  influ- 
ential officers  of  his  regiment ; but  with  little  suc- 
cess. The  stipulations  in  their  protections  had 
not  yet  been  violated,  and  they  considered  them- 
selves bound,  by  conscience  and  honor,  not  to 
break  their  engagement  until  an  infringement  was 
made  upon  its  conditions.  Instead  of  five  hun- 
dred men,  which  had  been  confxdently  calculated 
upon  from  Carolina,  M’Cali’s  persuasions  could 
only  induce  eighty  to  accompany  him  upon  the 
expedition.  With  this  number  he  marched  to 
Soap  creek,  in  Georgia,  forty  miles  north-west  of 
Augusta,  which  had  been  fixed  on  as  the  place  of 
rendezvous.  Colonel  Clarke  had  been  more  suc- 
cessful : his  numbers  amounted  to  three  hundred 
and  fifty.  Though  this  little  band  fell  far  short 
of  his  expectations,  and  were  really  inadequate 
to  the  purposes  he  had  in  view,  it  was  then  too 
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late  to  relinquish  a project  which  he  so  anxious!/ 
wished  to  accomplish  : he  was  therefore  compell- 
ed to  depend  upon  courage  and  stratagem,  as  sub* 
stitutes  for  numbers  in  his  ranks. 

Colonel  Clarke’s  arrangements  had  been  made 
so  suddenly,  and  so  unexpectedly  to  the  enemy, 
that  he  reached  the  vicinity  of  Augusta  unobserv- 
ed, and  found  them  unprepared  for  an  attack. 
On  the  morning  of  the  I4th  of  September,  he 
halted  near  the  town,  and  formed  his  command 
into  three  divisions  : the  right  commanded  by 
lieutenant-colonel  M’Call,  the  left  by  major  Sam- 
uel Taylor,  and  the  centre  by  colonel  Clarke  in 
person.  The  centre  approached  the  town  by  the 
middle  road,  and  the  right  and  left  by  the  lower 
and  upper  roads,  at  its  eastern  and  western  extre- 
mities. Near  Hawk’s  creek  on  the  west*  major 
Taylor  fell  in  with  an  Indian  camp  : they  kept  up 
a desultory  fire  and  retreated  toward  their  allies. 
Taylor  pressed  on  to  get  possession  of  M ’Kay’s 
trading-house,  denominated  the  White-house, 
one  mile  and  an  half  west  of  the  town.  At  this 
house  the  Indians  joined  a company  of  the  king’s 
rangers,  commanded  by  captain  Johnston.  The 
attack  upon  the  camp  gave  the  first  intimation  to 
Brown  of  the  Americans’  approach.  He  ordered 
Grierson  to  re-enforce  Johnston,  and  advanced  to 
the  scene  of  action  in  person,  with  the  main  bod}  . 
The  centre  and  right  divisions  completely  sur- 
prised the  garrisons  of  the  forts,  and  took  posses- 
sion without  resistance.  Seventy  prisoners,  and 
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all  the  Indian  presents,  were  put  under  charge 
of  a guard,  and  Clarke  marched  with  the  residue 
to  the  assistance  of  major  'Fay lor.  Brown  and  Gri- 
erson had  joined  Johnston  and  the  Indians,  and 
upon  Clarke’s  approach,  took  shelter  in  the  White- 
house,  and  defended  it.  Several  attempts  were 
made  to  dislodge  the  enemy,  by  taking  possession 
of  some  small  out-houses  to  the  eastward ; but 
they  failed,  from  the  houses  being  too  small  and 
flanked  by  the  Indians.  Finding  that  these  houses 
furnished  little  or  no  defence,  they  were  abandon- 
ed. A desultory  fire  was  continued  from  eleven 
o’clock  until  night,  but  it  was  found  that  the  ene- 
my could  not  be  dislodged  without  artillery.  The 
house  was  situated  about  eighty  yards  from  the 
river.  The  Indians,  who  had  not  room  to  fight 
from  the  house,  took  shelter  under  the  banks* 
which  furnished  them  with  a good  breast  work  ; 
while  they  were  secured  by  the  thick  wood  be- 
tween the  bank  and  the  waters  edge.  At  the 
close  of  the  day  the  firing  ceased,  and  strong 
guards  were  posted  to  keep  the  enemy  in  check* 
Under  cover  of  the  night,  Brown  added 
strength  to  his  position,  by  throwing  up  some 
works  round  the  house.  The  crevices,  between 
the  weather  boards  and  ceiling,  were  filled  up 
with  earth,  to  make  it  proof  against  musketry : 
loop-holes  were  cut  out  at  convenient  distances  ; 
the  windows  were  filled  up  with  boards,  taken 
from  the  floors  ; and  defence  rendered  as  formid- 
able as  the  materials  at  command  would  admit* 
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Tfe  next  morning  two  pieces  of  artillery,  six  and 
four  pounders,  were  brought  up  from  Grierson’s 
fort,  c.i*d  placed  in  a position  io  bear  upon  e 
house  ; but  the  carriages  not  being’ calculated  for 
field  service,  added  to  unskilful  management,  they 
proved  of  little  use:  captain  Martin,  of  South- 
Carolina,  the  only  artillerist  attached  to  colonel 
Clarke’s  command,  was  unfortunately  killed  soon 
after  the  pieces  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
enemy.  A fire  was  continued  through  the  day, 
with  small  arms,  but  without  much  prospect  of 
compelling  the  enemy  either  to  abandon  the  house 
Cr  surrender. 

On  the  night  of  the  15th,  Brotvn  was  re-cn- 
forced  by  fifty  Cherokee  Indians,  who  crossed  the 
river  in  canoes  : they  were  armed,  and  united  in 
defending  their  beloved  man.  On  the  morning 
of  the  1 5th,  before  day  light,  the  Americans  drove 
the  Indians  from  the  river  bank,  and  cut  off  their 
communication  with  the  water,  by  which  the 
wounded,  particularly,  suffered  greatly.  The  dead 
men  and  horses  which  lay  about  the  house,  be- 
came  very  offensive.  Early  in  the  engagement 
Brown  was  shot  through  both  thighs  and  suffered 
among  the  wounded,  who  were  often  heard  calling 
for  water  and  medical  aid. 

The  sufferings  of  the  wounded  ; the  want  of 
Water  ; and  the  nauseous  smell  of  animal  putri fac- 
tion, it  was  supposed,  would  discourage  the  be- 
sieged, and  induce  them  to  surrender.  On  the 
i 7th,  colonel  Clarke  sent  colonel  Brown  a sum- 
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mons ; but  the  proposition  was  rejected,  and 
Clarke  warned  of  the  destruction  his  measures 
would  bring  upon  the  western  division  of  Georgia. 
In  the  afternoon  the  summons  to  surrender  was  re-  - 
peated,  with  the  addition  that  Brown  would  be  held 
responsible  for  the  consequences  of  his  temerity, 
and  a declared  determination  to  reduce  the  garri- 
son, whatever  might  be  the  requisite  sacrifice  to 
accomplish  it.  Brown  replied,  that  it  was  his  de- 
termination to  defend  himself  to  the  last  extremity. 

Immediately  after  colonel  Clarke  arrived  at 
Augusta,  Brown  had  despatched  messengers  by 
different  routes  to  Ninety-six  ; informing  colonel 
Cruger  of  his  situation,  and  the  necessity  of  im- 
mediate relief  by  re- enforcements.  Sir  Patrick 
Houstoun,  one  of  the  messengers,  reached  Nine-  , 
ty-six  early  on  the  next  day,  and  was  the  first  to 
communicate  Brown’s  embarrased  situation  to 
Cruger,  who  lost  no  time  in  making  preparations 
and  advancing  to  his  relief.  On  the  night  of  the 
17th,  Clarke’s  spies  informed  him  of  Cruger’s 
approach,  by  forced  marches,  with  five  hundred 
British  regulars  and  royal  militia,  to  the  relief  of 
the  besieged.  Many  of  colonel  Clarke’s  men  had 
gone  to  visit  their  friends  and  families,  in  Burke 
county,  from  whom  they  had  long  been  absent  : 
others,  who  had  been  actuated  by  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining plunder,  rather  than  by  motives  of  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  their  country,  had  decamped,  laden 
with  the  goods  which  colonel  Brown  had  receiv- 
ed not  long  before  for  presents  to  the  Indians, 
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About  eight  o’clock,  on  the  morning  of  the 
18th,  the  British  troops  appeared  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  The  weakness  occasioned  by 
the  loss  of  men  in  the  action  and  siege,  and  by  the 
desertion  of  those  who  prefered  plunder  to  the 
honor  and  interest  of  their  country,  compelled  the 
Americans  to  raise  the  siege  and  retreat  about 
ten  o’clock,  having  sustained  a loss  of  about  sixty, 
killed  and  wounded  ; among  the  former,  were 
captains  Charles  Jourdine  and  William  Martin. 
William  Luekie,  a brave  and  much  respected 
young  man  from  Carolina,  was  killed  early  in  the 
contest  in  a desperate  effort  to  gain  the  possession 
of  the  White -house.  Such  of  the  Americans  as 
were  badly-  wounded,  and  not  in  a condition  to  be 
removed,  were  left  in  the  town.  Captain  Asby, 
an  officer  noted  for  his  bravery  and  humanity, 
with  twenty-eight  others,  including  the  wounded, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  and  were  dispos- 
ed of,  under  the  sanguinary  order  of  lord  Corn- 
wallis, in  the  following  manner  : captain  Asby  and 
twelve  of  the  wounded  prisoners,  were  hanged  on 
the  staircase  of  the  White-house,  where  Brown 
was  lying  wounded,  so  that  he  might  have  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  die  victims  of  his  vengeance 
expire.  Their  bodies  were  delivered  up  to  the 
Indians,  who  scalped  and  otherwise  mangled  them 
and  threw  them  in  the  river.  Henry  Duke,' 
John  Burgamy,  Scott  Reeden,  Jordan  Ricketson, 

• Henry  Duke  was  hanged  by  order  of  colonel  Cruger,  une  X 
the  charge  of  violating  his  protections 
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——Darling,  and  two  youths,  brothers,  of  seven- 
teen and  fifteen  years  of  age,  named  Glass,  were 
all  hanged  : the  former  of  these  youths  was  shot 
through  the  thigh  and  could  not  be  carried  off 
when  the  retreat  was  ordered,  and  the  younger 
brother  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  leave  him  ; 
his  tenderness  and  affection  cost  him  his  life  : a 
horse  was  the  fatal  scaffold  on  which  they  were 
mounted,  and  from  the  gibbet  they  entered  to- 
gether on  the  long  journey  of  eternity.  All  this 
was  merciful,  when  compared  with  the  fate  which 
awaited  the  other  prisoners  ; they  were  delivered 
to  the  Indians  to  glut  their  vengeance  for  the  loss 
they  had  sustained  in  the  action  and  siege.  The 
Indians  formed  a circle  and  placed  the  prisoners 
in  the  centre,  and  their  eagerness  to  shed  blood 
spared  the  victims  from  tedious  torture  : some 
were  scalped  before  they  sunk  under  the  Indian 
weapons  of  war  ; others  were  thrown  into  fires 
and  roasted  to  death.  The  record  of  these  trans- 
actions is  now  before  the  author,  from  the  pens  of 
British  officers  who  were  present,  who  exultingly 
■communicated  it  to  their  friends  in  Savannah, 
Charleston,  and  London,  where  it  stands  upon  re- 
cord in  the  papers  of  the  day. 

Major  Carter,  adjutant  to  colonel  Clarke’s 
regiment,  received  a mortal  wound  at  the  White- 
house  door,  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  gaining  possession  of  it,  and  with  great  haz- 
ard, his  companions  carried  him  off  the  ground  ; 
Ije  was  removed  to  Mrs.  Bugg’s  plantation,  where 
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he  died  a few  days  afterward.  Colonel  Clarke’s 
own  words  give  the  best  evidence  of  the  high 
standing  of  this  officer,  in  his  estimation  : “ \ 
man  of  more  bravery  than  major  Carter,  never 
occupied  a space  between  heaven  and  earth.” 

The  British  loss  was  announced  in  colonel 
Brown’s  official  letter,  published  in  Charleston, 
but  cannot  now  be  stated  with  correctness.  A- 
mong  the  slain,  was  captain  Andrew  Johnston 
and  ensign  Silcox,  of  the  Florida  rangers.  Ac- 
cording to  the  British  account,  seventy  Indians 
were  killed. 

The  morning  on  which  colonel  Clarke  retreat- 
ed, he  paroled  the  British  officers  and  soldiers 
who  had  been  captured,  and  received  certificates 
from  the  officers,  of  the  number  of  men  who  were 
to  be  considered  and  accounted  for  as  prisoners 
of  war  : captain,  or  lieutenant  James  Smith,  for 
himself  and  forty-one  of  the  king’s  rangers ; a 
commissioned  officer  and  eleven  men  of  Dula- 
ney’^ corps,  and  a surgeon.  These  officers  and 
private  soldiers,  regardless  of  their  obligations  as 
.prisoners  on. parole,  resumed  their  arms  immedi- 
ately  after  Clarke  retreated. 

Colonel  Brown’s  command  at  Augusta,  con- 
sisted of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  of  several 
corps,  but  principally  of  Florida  rangers  ; two 
hundred  and  fifty  Creek,  and  fifty  Cherokee  Indi- 
ans ; making  a total  of  five  hundred  and  fifty. 
If  Brown  had  not  been  surprised  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  numbers  in  his  ranks  would  have  au« 
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thorized  the  defeat  of  his  adversaries.  This  cir- 
cumstance combined  with  his  personal  safety, 
probably  occasioned  his  obstinate  perseverance  in 
the  defence  of  this  feeble  fortress. 

After  the  siege  was  raised,  colonel  John  Jones 
made  a visit  to  his  friends  in  Burke  county. 
British  detachments  were  advanced  in  every  di- . 
rection,  to  seize  upon  such  persons  as  had  parta- 
ken in  the  siege,  or  were  friendly  to  them  by  acts 
or  deeds.  One  of  these  parties  under  the  com- 
mand of  lieutenant  Kemp,  of  the  rangers,  over- 
took and  surprised  colonel  Jones  and  five  others 
at  a house  on  Beech  island,  below  Augusta : 
James  Goldwire  was  killed,  and  Jones  and  two 
others  were  wounded  ; they  succeeded  however, 
in  repelling  the  rangers,  and  Jones  and  his  party 
retreated  into  a swamp.-  The  place  of  Jones’  con* 
cealment,  before  he  had  recovered  from  his  wound 
was  discovered,  and  he  was  taken  prisoner.  Ma- 
ny of  the  loyalists  wished  to  put  him  to  death, 
but  captain  Wylly  prevented  it,  by  placing  a guard 
over  him  for  his  protection.  The  country  was 
searched,  and  those  whose  relations  were  engaged 
in  the  American  cause,  were  arrested  and  crowd- 
ed into  prisons : others  who  were  suspected  of 
having  intercourse  with  any  of  Clarke’s  command, 
were  hanged  without  the  forms  oi  trial.  The 
venerable  grandfathers  of  the  American  patriots, 
whose  hoary  heads  were  bending  toward  the 
grave,  were  crowded  into  filthy  places  of  confine- 
ment for  no  other  crimes  than  those  of  receiving 
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visits  from  their  descendants,  after  a long  absence. 
Among  the  number  was  the  father  of  captains 
Samuel  and  James  Alexander,  in  the  seventy- 
eighth  year  of  his  age  : he  was  arrested  by  a party 
commanded  by  colonel  Grierson,  and  by  his  or- 
der, was  ignominiously  chained  to  a cart  and 
dragged  like  a criminal  forty  miles  in  two  days; 
and  when  he  attempted  to  rest  his  feeble  frame, 
by  leaning  upon  the  cart,  the  driver  was  ordered 
to  scourge  him  with  his  whip.  These  old  men 
were  kept  in  close  confinement,  as  hostages  for 
the  neutrality  of  the  country ; but  by  the  incle- 
mency of  the  season,  the  small  pox,  and  inhuman 
treatment,  very  few  of  them  survived  to  greet  their 
friends  in  freedom,  upon  the  re-conquest  of  it  by 
the  American  troops.  Twenty- five  persons  who 
had  been  paroled  in  Augusta  several  months,  were 
sent  to  Charleston ; among  whom  were  majors 
George  Handley  and  Samuel  Stirk,  captain  Ches- 
ley  Bostwick,  Mr.  John  Werreat,  and  several 
members  of  the  executive  council  of  Georgia. 

The  total  defeat  of  general  Gates,  near  Cam- 
den, on  the  16th  of  August,  and  the  surprise  and 
defeat  of  general  Sumpter,  at  Fishing  creek,  two 
days  afterward,  encouraged  the  hopes  and  enter- 
prise of  the  enemy,  whose  ferocity  increased  with 
their  success  and  power  to  injure. 

In  common  with  all  other  military  expeditions 
of  disastrous  issue,  much  blame  was  attached  to 
colonel  Clarke  for  the  one  he  projected  and  car- 
ried against  Augusta.  He  was  charged  with  de- 
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celving  his  followers,  by  giving  a high  colouring 
to  prospects,  which  it  was  unjustly  alleged,  ex- 
isted only  in  fancy,  and  with  having  enticed  them 
from  their  peaceful  abodes,  without  a prospect  of 
advantage  to  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged  ; 
and  that  the  ruin  and  distress  of  many  of  their 
families,  were  involved  in  the  calamity.  Some 
of  the  writers  of  that  day,  who  had  neither  the 
zeal,  patriotism  nor  courage  of  this  celebrated  offi- 
cer, denominated  this  expedition  “ an  ill  timed 
and  a premature  insurrection  and  in  this  extra- 
ordinary language,  without  an  examination  of  the 
motives,  it  is  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  war. 
Similar  charges  were  alleged  against  M’Call  in 
Carolina,  who  had  a secondary  share  in  the  ex- 
pedition. . The  inhabitants  had  not  yet  felt  the 
scourge  which  was  preparing  for  them.  Their 
protections  were  soon  after  violated,  their  proper-, 
ty  confiscated  or  plundered,  and  they  were  per- 
emptorily ordered  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of 
the  royal  government,  not  only  in  their  own  state, 
but  in  the  subjugation  of  North- Carolina,  The 
impolicy  of  the  British  rulers  upon  this  occasion, 
was  strongly  evidenced  by  subsequent  events. 
Unexpectedly  required  to  take  up  arms,  the  peo- 
ple at  large  spurned  the  idea  of  fighting  against 
their  countrymen  : by  these  harsh  measures,  they 
considered  themselves  released  Irom  the  ob- 
ligations contained  in  their  protections,  and  the 
British  soon  found  in  them,  a formidable  enemy 
in  the  field. 
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Colonel  Clarke’s  plans  were  laid  with  skill  and 
judgment,  and  the  part  he  had  to  act  in  them  vva* 
well  executed.  Colonel  Brown  must  soon  hu\e 
yielded  for  want  of  water  and  provisions,  anil" 
would  not  probably  have  held  out  so  long  as  he 
did,  had  it  not  been  under  a certain  expectation  of 
being  relieved  from- Ninety-six*  There  are  but 
few  instances,  where  the  plans  of  a commanding, 
officer  do  not  suffer  more  or  less  by  disclosure 
and  there  are  many  instances  where  the  causes  of 
failure  require  secrecy  for  a time  : consequently, 
his  reputation  is  sometimes  liable  to  suffer  by  acts 
of  caution  and  prudence.  If  a powerful  besieging 
army  was  compelled  to  retire  from  a feeble  for- 
tress  for  want  of  ammunition,  w hat  fatal  conse- 
quences might  there  result  from  an  immediate 
disclosure  of  the  cause.  Fatal  disasters  w ere  not 
unusual  during  the  revolutionary  w-ar,  which  can 
be  traced  to  the  gratification  of  inquisitive  militia 
officers,  who  refused  to  act  without  being  made 
acquainted  vvith  the  motives.  It  is  the  business 
of  a commander  to  think,  and  of  his  army  to  act : 
if  this  confidence  cannot  justly  be  reposed  in  him, 
he  is  not  worthy  of  the  station. 

Alter  colonel  Clarke  raised  the  siege  at  Au- 
gusta, he  retreated  to  Little  river.  His  men  dis- 
persed in  small  parties  to  return  to  their  homes  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  leave  of  their  friends,  and 
making  preparations  to  leave  the  country  ; and  a 
time  and  place  were  appointed  for  their  rendez- 
vous* The  prospects  of  poverty  and  want  of  sub^ 
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sistence,  induced  many  of  those,  whose  families 
were  not  too  unwieldy,  to  carry  them  off  to  some 
place  where  they  could  be  provided  for.  About 
the  last  of  September,  the  distressed  remains  of 
Clarke’s  regiment  met  at  the  place  appointed. 
When  he  was  ready  to  march,  he  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  three  hundred  men,  who  had  in 
their  train  four  hundred  women  and  children. 
The  political  condition  of  the  country,  for  two 
years,  had  been  such,  that  the  vestiges  of  cultiva- 
tion were  scarcely  any  where  to  be  seen,  and 
to  leave  families  behind  under  such  circumstan- 
ces, was  subjecting  them  to  certain  want,  if  not 
to  starvation,  in  a country  under  the  control  of 
an  enemy,  whose  barbarity  has  been  heretofore 
described. 

With  this  helpless  multitude,  like  Moses  from 
Egypt  of  old  times,  and  with  not  more  than  live 
days  subsistence,  Colonel  Clarke  commenced  a 
march  of  near  two  hundred  miles,  through  a 
mountainous  wilderness,  to  avoid  being  cut  off  by 
the  enemy.  On  the  eleventh  day,  they  reached  the 
Wattauga  and  Nolachuckie  rivers,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  mountains,  in  a starved  and  otherwise 
deplorable  condition,  Many  of  the  men  and  wo- 
men had  received  no  subsistence  for  several  days, 
except  nuts ; and  the  last  two,  even  the  children 
were  subsisted  on  the  same  kind  of  food.  This  is 
a distressing  picture,  to  which  the  pen  cannot  do 
justice ; therefore,  it  must  be  filled  up  by  the  ima- 
gination. Many  of  the  tender  sex  were  obliged 
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to  travel  on  foot,  and  some  of  them  without  shoes ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  they  had  to 
encounter,  they  yielded  without  murmuring,  and 
by  their  smiles  cheered  the  drooping  spirits  of 
their  husbands.  The  tenderness  of  the  female 
heart,  is  always  open  to  the  sufferings  of  the  brave 
and  the  honourable. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  country,  where  these 
families  were  distributed,  have  been  justly  famed 
for  their  hospitality,  and  in  no  instance  have  the 
feelings  been  more  completely  verified,  than  in 
the  alleviation  of  the  distressing  demands,  which 
these  unfortunate  people  now  made  upon  them. 
They  had  nothing  to  recommend  them,  but  their 
poverty,  and  the  cause  in  which  they  suffered: 
these  were  sufficient.  Supplies  of  clothing,  sub- 
sistence and  shelter,  were  in  no  instance  withheld 
from  them  : nor  were  these  gratuities  momenta- 
ry : they  ceased  only  with  the  demands  which  the 
occasion  called  for  upon  their  bounty. 

So  soon  as  lord  Cornwallis  heard  of  the  retreat 
of  colonel  Clarke  from  Augusta,  he  ordered  colo- 
nel Ferguson  of  the  British  army,  with  one  hun- 
dred British  regulars,  to  march  to  the  frontier  of 
South-Carolina,  where  he  was  well  informed  that 
bis  numbers  could  be  augmented  bv  loyalists,  so 
as  to  lorm  a sufficient  force  to  overcome  colonel 
Clarke  and  cut  off  his  retreat,  supposing  that  he 
would  be  obliged  to  return  through  South-Caro- 
lina. Apprized  ot  the  danger  which  w ould  attend 
this  route,  Clarke  secured  himself  against  it  by 
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crossing  the  mountains.  M’Cali  made  good  his 
retreat  on  the  eastern  side,  near  the  slope  of  the 
mountains,  but  suffered  much  for  want  of  sub- 
sistence. 

Flushed  by  the  success  of  the  British  arms 
against  generals  Gates  and  Sumpter,  and  the  re- 
treat of  colonel  Clarke  from  Georgia  ; colonel 
Ferguson  flattered  himself  with  the  subjugation  of 
the  country,  without  opposition.  Elated  by  the 
field  for  plunder,  which  was  opened  in  North- 
Carolina,  the  loyalists  flocked  to  the  royal  standard 
in  such  numbers,  that  Ferguson  was  at  a loss  to 
furnish  them  with  subsistence  and  employment, 
until  they  could  reach  the  promised  land  ; where 
they  were  to  join  the  British  army  under  lord 
Cornwallis.  This  junction  was  to  be  formed  on 
the  north  side  of  Cataba  river,  at  Charlotte,  in 
Mecklinburgh  county. 

While  the  loyalists  were  amused  with  these 
golden  fancies,  which  were  to  be  reaped  from  the 
fields  of  honest  industry  : the  hardy  race  of  re- 
publican mountaineers  were  embodying  for  their 
destruction.  The  wanton  depredations  commit- 
ted by  the  followers  of  Ferguson,  were  indiscrim- 
inately directed  to  all  classes.  The  well  wishers 
to  the  royal  cause  were  not  ext.  mpted  from  pillage, 
if  they  refused  uniting  with  them  and  taking  up 
arms.  This  procedure  excited  in  the  breasts  of 
the  republicans,  the  highest  indignation  ; and  like 
a stream  advancing  from  its  source,  by  branches 
felling  into  it  on  the  right  and  left,  the  American 
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army  increased  as  it  progressed.  Colonel  Camp, 
bell  was  nominally  the  commanding-officer,  and 
the  troops  were  arranged  in  four  divisions  under 
the  command  of  colonels  Cleveland,  Shelby,  Se- 
vier, and  Williams.  Colonel  Ferguson  had  taken 
bis  position  on  the  top  of  King’s  mountain,  where 
he  was  attacked  by  the  Americans  from  four  dif- 
ferent points.  The  militia  were  ordered  to  fight 
in  their  own  way,  by  securing  their  bodies  behind 
trees  from  the  enemy’s  fire,  and  to  bike  deliberate 
aim.  Ferguson  and  his  whole  army,  consisting 
of  eleven  hundred  men,  with  a few  exceptions, 
were  killed,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoners,  and 
all  their  arms,  ammunition,  camp  equipage,  hor- 
ses, and  baggage  of  every  description,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victorious  Americans.  While  colo- 
nel Clarke  was  on  his  way  crossing  the  mountains 
he  met  captain  Hampton,  who  informed  him  that 
colonel  Campbell  was  collecting  a force  on  the 
west  side  of  the  mountains  to  attack  Ferguson. 
Major  Chandler  and  captain  Johnston,  with  thirty 
men,  filed  off  and  formed  a junction  w ith  colonel 
Campbell,  at  Gilbert’s  town,  and  had  a share  in  the 
defeat  of  Ferguson.  After  disposing  of  their  fami- 
lies among  the  hospitable  inhabitants  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  securing  them  against  the  want  of  the 
actual  necessaries  of  life,  colonel  Clarke  collected 
the  remains  of  his  regiment,  re-crossed  the  moun- 
tains and  returned  to  his  former  position  on  the 
borders  of  South-Carolina,  about  the  20th  of  Oc- 
tober. These  men  had  been  so  long  employed  in 
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active  service,  and  had  so  frequently  fought  and 
skirmished  with  the  enemy,  that  they  might  be 
considered  as  veteran  troops. 

The  depreciation  of  the  paper  medium,  had 
been  severely  felt  among  all  descriptions  of  peo- 
ple, but  more  particularly  by  those  connected  with 
the  army.  The  monthly  pay  of  a captain,  was  not 
equal  to  the  value  of  a pair  of  shoes.  The  whole 
army  was  badly  clothed,  badly  subsisted,  and  the 
money  with  which  they  were  paid  was  of  very  little 
value.  The  sources  of  public  revenue  had  been 
exhausted  in  supporting  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
While  negociations  were  pit  pending  between 
the  United- States  and  the  continental  powers  of 
Europe,  Mr.  Telfair  of  Georgia,  suggested  to 
Mr.  Walton,  his  colleague  in  congress,  the  idea  of 
sending  ministers  generally,  to  those  powers,  and 
of  drawing  bills  upon  them  at  six  months  sight, 
depending  upon  loans  for  their  acceptance  and 
payment,  with  an  offer  of  six  per  cent  interest,  to 
be  paid  annually,  and  the  principal  at  some  dis- 
tant period.  Mr*  Walton  at  first  view  consider* 
ed  the  plan  chimerical,  but  admitted  of  its  being 
worthy  of  consideration.  When  the  subject  was 
introduced  before  the  house  by  Mr.  Telfair,  he 
displayed  a solidity  of  financial  talents,  in  an  un- 
explored field,  which  eventually  saved  the  nation- 
al credit.  Bills  were  drawn  upon  foreign  nations 
to  a considerable  amount,  on  the  faith  of  the 
public  credit,  while  congress  were  employed  in 
making  ministerial  appointments  to  the  courts  up* 
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on  which  these  bills  were  drawn.  They  were 
accordingly  accepted  and  paid ; and  for  a time, 
relieved  the  public  embarrassments,  and  gave  new 
life  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

In  October,  general  Sumpter  left  his  camp 
and  went  to  Hillsborough  to  obtain  some  neces- 
saries for  his  troops ; in  which  he  was  unsuccess- 
ful, and  returned  to  his  camp  early  in  November. 
During  his  absence  he  had  concerted  with  gene- 
ral Smallwood,  that  his  command  should  manoeu- 
vre near  the  British  army,  at  Winnsborough,  and 
endeavour  to  draw  off  a considerable  detachment 
from  Cornwallis*  ar/ny,  in  the  pursuit  of  him  ; 
and  Smallwood  was  to  strike  at  the  main  army, 
with  the  continental  troops,  and  North- Carolina 
militia.  Smallwood  being  informed  that  general 
Greene  was  quickly  expected  to  take  command 
of  the  southern  army,  did  not  co-operate  accord- 
ing to  his  engagement. 

Sumpter  moved  from  his  camp,  at  Stalling’s, 
on  Fishing  creek,  with  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  men,  to  the  fish-dam  ford  on  Broad  river, 
which  is  twenty-eight  miles  from  Winnsborough, 
and  encamped  on  the  east  side  on  the  morning 
of  the  9th  of  November.  From  the  fish-dam 
ford,  the  road  to  Charlotte,  in  North-Carolina, 
runs  eastward  ; and  on  the  right  there  was  im- 
plantation fenced  along  the  road  for  half  a mile, 
where  the  Winnsborough  road  leads  out  to  the 
right : on  the  left  of  the  road  the  ground  is  open 
and  flat  for  two  hundred  yards  from  the  river,  an  J 
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partially  enclosed  by  a fence,  and  a hill  of  wood- 
land, with  thick  undergrowth,  commences  and 
continues  two  hundred  yards  further  along  the 
margin  of  the  road,  and  thence  the  high  ground 
diverges  to  the  left ; and  on  the  left,  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  road,  a deep 
gully  makes  out  from  the  river,  and  leads  nearly 
parallel  to  the  road,  along  the  left  of  the  high 
ground.  General  Sumpter’s  tent  was  pitched  on 
the  left  of  the  road,  at  the  ford ; colonel  Richard 
Winn’s  troops,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  in 
number,  were  encamped  on  the  general’s  left,  and 
upward  along  the  river;  colonel  Taylor’s  were 
encamped  along  the  gully,  on  the  left  of  Winn  ; 
and  colonels  Lacey,  Bratton,  and  Hills’  troops, 
upward  of  three  hundred  men,  were  encamped  on 
the  high  ground,  in  the  thick  wood,  about  three 
| hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  front.  During  the  day 
| of  the  9th,  colonels  Twiggs  and  Clarke,  and  ma- 
| jors  Chandler  and  Jackson,  with  about  one  hun- 
| dred  Georgia  militia  ; and  in  the  evening,  colonel 
I M’Call,  with  a part  of  his  regiment  from  Long- 
| cane,  joined  the  camp.  These  two  re-enforce- 
j ments  occupied  the  ground  between  Winn’s  and 
| Taylor’s  commands.  On  the  morning  of  the 
f 12th,  colonel  Thomas  Taylor,  with  fifty  men,  was 
ordered  to  proceed  toward  Winnsborough,  to 
\ reconnoitre  the  country  and  gain  intelligence  of 
j the  enemy’s  movements.  During  the  day  Sump- 
! ter  called  his  field  officers  into  council,  who  ad- 
i vised  him  to  retire  over  Broad  river,  but  the  gene- 
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ral  thought  otherwise,  and  kept  his  ground.  T ay- 
lor  returned  about  midnight,  without  having  gain, 
ed  any  information. 

Lord  Cornwallis  had  conceived  it  practicable 
to  surprise  Sumpter  in  his  camp ; and  for  that 
purpose  detached  major  Wemyss,  at  the  head  efi 
the  63rd  regiment,  mounted,  and  forty  or  fifty 
dragoons.  The  people  of  the  country,  surround- 
ing Sumpter’s  camp,  were  generally  disaffected  to 
the  American  cause,  which  enabled  Wemyss  to 
obtain  correct  intelligence  of  his  force,  and  the 
position  of  every  corps  in  the  encampment,  and 
guides  to  conduct  him  to  the  different  points. 
An  officer  with  five  dragoons,  and  a guide,  was 
appointed  to  attack  Sumpter  in  his  tent. 

Colonel  Winn  suggested  to  some  of  the  offi- 
cers, the  probability  of  the  enemy  attacking  by 
surprise  : he  took  the  precaution  to  order  his  men 
to  sleep  on  their  arins,  and  to  keep  up  good  fires 
during  the  night,  and  to  sleep  in  the  rear  of  their 
fires  ; and  pointed  out  the  ground  on  which  they 
were  to  form,  in  case  qf  attack.  Twiggs  and 
IVi’Call  had  taken  similar  precautions,  but  their 
ground  was  not  so  well  calculated  for  defence. 

About  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
13th,  the  American  piquet  fired  on  the  British 
van,  and  retreated  to  the  camp.  Twiggs,  Winn, 
and  iVrCali  immediately  formed  for  action. 
Sumpter  was  in  profound  sleep,  and  his  orderly 
neglected  to  awake  him  on  the  first  alarm  ; and 
the  party  assigned  to  that  service,  were  at  his  tent 
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before  he  could  put  on  his  coat:  he  ran  out,  leap- 
cd  the  fence,  and  escaped  by  the  river  bank. 

As  soon  as  the  piquet  fired,  the  British  ad- 
vanced in  full  charge  into  the  camp.  When  the 
dragoons  advanced  to  the  fires,  before  Winn’s 
command,  they  came  to  a halt  and  paused,  per- 
ceiving no  enemy,  being  blinded  by  the  light  of 
the  fires.  Winn’s  troops  having  a fine  view  of 
them,  took  a steady  airn  and  fired  ; the  dragoons 
wheeled  about,  and  in  retreat  they  killed  a young 
man  by  the  name  of  Sealv,  a loyalist,  who  had 
been  a prisoner,  and  liberated  the  day  before. 
The  British  infantry  had  dismounted,  formed, 
and  advanced  near  the  fires,  and  Winn  having 
formed  his  men  behind  a fence,  and  Twigg’s  and 
M’ Call’s  partially  so,  they  opened  their  fire, 
which  was  briskly  returned  by  the  enemy  for  a 
short  time,  when  they  charged  with  the  bayonet ; 
but  the  fence  obstructed  their  intentions,  where 
they  received  a close  fire  from  the  Americans, 
and  commenced  a retreat.  Taylor  advanced  on 
their  flank,  and  gave  them  three  shots  from  the 
whole  of  his  troops,  during  their  retreat.  On  the 
first  advance  of  the  infantry,  major  Wemyss  was 
wounded,  and  in  a short  lapse  of  time,  captain 
Carr  gave  him  another  shot,  of  which  he  fell. 
When  the  infantry  charged  with  the  bayonet, 
Winn  had  one  man  slightly,  and  captain  Samuel 
Carr,  of  M’ Call’s  regiment  mortally  wounded. 
Alter  an  action  of  twenty  minutes,  the  British 
^ifantry  re- counted  and  retreated. 
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' Lacey,  Bratton,  anc!  Hills’  corps  never  fired  a 
shot,  fearful  that  they  would  kill  their  friends  as 
the  action  was  close,  and  the  night  very  dark. 
The  British  loss  was  considerable : major  We- 
myss  was  badly  wounded ; about  twenty  were, 
killed,  and  the  ground  strewed  with  their  wound- 
ed. A surgeon,  who  was  sent  with  a flag  to 
take  care  of  them  declared,  when  he  returned  to 
Winnsborough,  that  he  had  never  witnessed  so 
much  injury  being  done  by  so  few  troops  in  so 
short  a time,  since  he  had  been  in  America,  as 
had  been  sustained  by  the  British  troops. 

Sumpter  being  cut  off  from  his  troops,  im- 
magined  that  all  was  lost,  and  had  like  to  have 
been  frozen  ; but  on  ascending  a high  ground, 
when  it  became  day-light,  he  was  agreeably  dis- 
appointed by  a view  of  his  troops  in  quiet  pos- 
session of  the  field  of  battle. 

If  Lacey,  Bratton,  and  Hill,  had  received 
orders  how  to  attack  ; the  whole  of  the  British 
detachment  would  have  been  captured  ; but  by 
the  misfortune  that  befel  Sumpter,  which  was 
unknown  to  his  officers,  no  one  assumed  the  chief 
command  ; and  of  course,  there  was  no  unity 
of  action. 

In  the  British  accounts  of  this  skirmish,  it  is 
stated  that  only  a few  shots  were  fired.  Major 
\V  emyss  received  two  wounds,  which  disabled 
him  from  the  .further  performance  of  his  duty,  and 
the  command  devolved  on  a young  lieutenant, 
who  was  unacquainted  with  the  ground,  the  plan, 
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or  the  force  to  be  encountered.  That  all  was 
confusion  ; and  that  the  British  retired  with  the 
loss  of  twenty  men. 

On  the  13th,  general  Sumpter  passed  over 
Broad  river  and  encamped  at  Niam’s  plantation, 
on  the  Enoree  : from  thence  he  marched  down  to 
Shirer’s  ferry,  where  there  was  a British  post,  and 
menaced  it ; but  the  British  declined  to  quit  their 
works  and  come  out  to  battle  : thence  he  moved 
up  the  country;  and  on  the  18th,  took  post  at 
Blackstock’s,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Tvger, 
sixty  miles  from  Winnsborough,  and  thirty-five 
from  fish-dam  ford,  of  Broad  river. 

Blackstock’s  house  was  long  and  narrow,  and 
of  two  apartments  of  eighteen  feet  square,  with 
eighteen  feet  space  between,  and  a roof  over  the 
whole.  In  the  rear  of  the  house,  a few  hundred 
yards,  is  the  crossing  place  of  the  river  Tyger: . 
midway  from  the  house  to  the  river,  is  a hill 
making  down  from  the  right,  nearly  parallel  with 
the  house,  and  terminates  at  the  road  : the  house 
is  on  a second  elevated  ground,  below  the  hill, 
covered  with  open  wood  land,  and  lunating  with 
its  concave  to  the  front.  The  road  leads  from 
the  river  by  the  right  of  the  house,  and  leads  di- 
rectly forward,  as  the  house  fronts  and  descends 
through  the  field  about  one  hundred  yards  to  a 
small  rivulet ; and  near  the  road  to  the  right,  is 
low  brush  wood  ; and  on  the  left  a field,  with  the 
fence  on  the  left,  extending  a quarter  of  a mile,  in 
a straight  direction,  where  the  road  divides*  The 
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field  on  the  left  makes  a right  angle  at  the  house3 
and  the  fence  runs  directly  to  the  left,  to  the  low 
grounds  of  the  river  ; on  the  right  of  the  road,  op- 
posite to  the  end  of  the  house,  was  a small  pole 
building.  On  the  second  elevation,  in  the  rear  of 
the  house,  and  parallel  thereto,  general  Sumpter 
encamped  his  troops,  and  expecting  that  he  would 
be  attacked,  he  assigned  to  each  corps  their  res- 
pective ground  to  act  on. 

Colonel  Hampton,  of  Broad  river,  with  his 
troops  was  to  occupy  the  house  : colonel  T tviggs, 
the  senior  officer  under  general  Sumpter,  assisted 
by  colonel  Clarke,  and  majors  Chandler  and  Jack- 
son.  with  the  Georgia  militia,  were  to  occupy  the 
fence  and  wood  land  to  the  left  of  the  house : 
colonels  Bratton,  Taylor,  Hill,  and  M’Call  were 
to  occupy  die  right  of  the  house,  with  their  right 
formed  on  the  curve  of  the  rising  ground  : this 
corps  was  to  be  commanded  by  the  general  in 
person : colonel  Lacey  was  appointed  to  cover 
the  right;  and  colonel  Winn  was  to  occupy  the 
hill,  as  corps  of  reserve.  Colonel  Chandler  had 
been  detached  on  the  march  to  collect  provisions. 
General  Sumpter’s  force  consisted  of  four  hum 
dred  and  twenty  men. 

Hearing  that  Sumpter  had  crossed  Broad  river, 
and  calculating  that  his  views  were  on  Ninety'* 
six,  Cornwallis  determined  to  make  another  blow 
at  him.  For  this  purpose,  he  ordered  colonel 
Tarlton,  with  his  legion,  and  the  63rd  regiment,, 
commanded  by  major  Money,  to  push  Sumpter 
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to  the  utmost ; and  part  of  the  71st  was  advanced 
to  Broad  river  to  cover  him,  if  it  should  be  need- 
ful. Tarlton  had  a part  of  his  infantry  mounted, 
making  the  whole  number  on  horse-back,  four 
hundred  ; and  three  hundred  infantry  marching 
on  foot.  Thus  equipped,  he  advanced  in  pursuit 
©f  Sumpter  with  his  accustomed  celerity. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  captain  Patrick 
Carr  with  a few  men  was  ordered  to  reconnoitre,- 
and  had  taken  three  loyal  militia,  unarmed,  and 
two  boys  who  had  been  to  mill,  prisoners,  and 
was  conducting  them  to  camp.  Tarlton  came 
up  with  Carr,  who  gave  him  a shot  and  fled  to  the 
camp,  leaving  the  prisoners  and  mill  boys  behind ; 
these  poor  wretches  were  killed  by  Tarlton,  and 
. were  what  he  denominated  “ the  rebel  rear-guard 
which  he  had  taken  and  cut  to  pieces. 55  Colonel 
Chandler,  with  his  forage  wagons,  had  just  pass- 
ed Sumpter’s  piquet,  when  they  Ared  on  Tarlton’s 
van  : Taylor  with  his  party  and  wagons,  ran  in 
with  the  piquets  and  were  closely  pursued  by  the 
British  dragoons  as  they  entered  the  camp. 

Finding  that  his  infantry  moved  too  slow, 
Tarlton  left  them  to  follow,  and  rapidly  advanced 
with  his  cavalry  and  mounted  infantry  : when  he 
received  the  fire  from  the  piquet,  he  ordered  the 
infantry  to  dismount,  and  with  the  cavalry  he 
made  a rapid  charge  through  the  field,  on  the 
Georgians  under  colonel  Twiggs.  The  British 
infantry  advanced,  and  Sumpter  led  on  the  right 
to  the  attack,  and  gained  their  flank.  Lacey’s 
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men  were  on  horse-back,  and  advanced  on  the 
enemy’s  flank.  Tarlton  retreated  with  his  caval- 
ry, formed  and  returned  to  the  charge,  and  thug 
continued  directing  his  chief  efforts  with  his 
cavalry,  against  the  Georgians,  in  order  to  turn 
the  American  left.  When  Sumpter  had  fairly 
engaged  with  the  right,  which  fired  obliquely  on 
the  British,  he  received  a shot  in  the  right  shoul- 
der : he  requested  his  aid-de-camp,  captain  Henry 
Hampton,  to  put  his  sword  into  the  scabbard  and 
to  direct  a man  to  lead  off  his  horse  on  which  he 
v/as  mounted,  “ say  nothing  about  it,  and  request 
colonel  Twiggs  to  take  the  command.’’ 

By  repeated  efforts  of  the  enemy,  the  Georgi- 
ans on  the  left  were  nearly  turned,  and  their  left 
flank  gave  way  : colonel  Winn  advanced  to  sup- 
port them.  Tarlton  was  compelled  to  retire  with 
precipitation,  and  was  pursued  by  a party  under 
major  James  Jackson*  which  took  upward  of 
thirty  horses. 

In  this  battle  only  one  man,  by  the  name  of 
Bogers,  from  Wilkes  county,  was  killed  ; and 
general  Sumpter,  and  two  privates  were  wounded. 
Of  the  British,  ninety-two  were  killed  and  one 
hundred  wounded  ; and  Tarlton  fled  from  the 
field  with  two  hundred  and  eight  men  : he  retreat- 
ed two  miles,  where  he  met  his  remaining  three 
hundred  infantry  and  a piece  of  cannon,  and  en- 
camped for  the  night. 

The  action  closed  in  the  afternoon,  and  soon 
afterward  it  began  to  rain.  Colonel  Twiggs  di- 
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reeled  the  enemy’s  wounded  to  be  collected  ; and 
as  many  of  them  as  could  be  sheltered,  were  laid 
in  the  houses.  Calculating  that  Tarlton  would 
renew  the  action  with  his  increased  force,  T wiggs 
ordered  the  troops  to  retreat,  and  pass  the  Tyger 
river,  where  they  would  be  unassailable  ; and 
left  colonel  Winn  with  his  command  on  the  battle 
ground  until  night ; when  Winn  caused  a num* 
ber  of  fires  to  be  lighted  up,  as  indications  of  an 
encampment,  and  he  retreated  across  the  river. 
The  ball  in  Sumpter’s  shoulder  was  extracted, 
and  he  being  placed  in  a bier,  suspended  on  two 
horses,  the  troops  retreated  slowly  up  the  country, 
passing  Broad  river  some  distance,  and  dispers- 
ing in  small  parties  to  refresh  themselves  on  such 
viands  as  they  could  find.  Tarlton  in  his  usual 
gasconade,  called  this  defeat  “ a victory  having 
cut  up  the  “ rebel  rear-guard  this  other  havock 
amongst  “ the  rebels,”  he  states  at  u one  hundred 
killed,”  and  of  that  number,  were  three  colo- 
nels ; while  in  fact  there  was  only  one  man  killed, 
and  the  general  and  two  men  wounded.*  Tarl- 
ton acknowledged  that  the  Americans  had  be- 
haved with  humanity  toward  his  wounded.  On 
his  retreat  to  Winnsborough,  he  made  captive  a 
number  of  old  men  and  stout  boys,  and  carried 
them  to  head- quarters,  as  trophies  won  in  the  re- 
cent action  : many  of  his  captives  however,  prov- 
ed their  loyalty,  and  obtained  their  liberty  ; the 
others  were  doomed  to  a tedious  imprisonment  in 

* Se$  Turlton’s  report  to  lord  Cornwallis  in  the  London  Chronicle^ 
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Camden  gaol.  In  order  to  mark  his  route  of  re- 
treat,  so  that  it  should  be  remembered,  he  hanged 
Mr.  Johnston,  a respectable  man,  and  the  father 
of  a numerous  family  of  young  children. 

To  the  friends  of  independence,  in  South- 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  a ray  of  hope  appeared 
from  the  north.  General  Nathaniel  Greene  was 
hourly  expected  with  re-enforcements  of  conti- 
nental troops,  to  take  command  in  the  southern 
department  of  the  United- States.  The  recent  ac- 
tions at  Fish-dam  ford  and  Biackstocks,  inspired 
the  militia  with  confidence  in  themselves,  wheu 
opposed  to  the  British  troops,  especially  their 
cavalry,  which  had  before  appeared  so  formidable 
to  them.  The  time  had  nearly  arrived,  when  it 
became  necessary  for  every  man  to  resume  his 
arms  and  select  his  party  : neutrality  had  nearly 
worn  out,  and  had  become  of  little  use  in  the  pro- 
tection of  property  or  life.  The  unexampled 
cruelties  and  pillage,  which  had  been  practised 
and  encouraged  by  the  British,  had  drawn  many 
into  arms  in  their  favour,  however  unwillingly  ; 
fearful  that  the  struggles  for  independence  would 
be  unavailing.  The  best  affected  settlement  to 
the  cause  of  independence,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ninety-six,  was  that  of  Long-cane  ; to  which 
colonels  Clarke  and  M’Call  turned  their  attention 
for  recruits  to  their  force,  and  to  annoy  the  enemy 
about  Ninety- six. 

After  resting  for  a few  days,  near  Berwick's 
Iron  works,  they  advanced  by  an  upper  route 
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toward  Long*  cane,  early  in  December,  and  on 
the  way,  were  joined  by  colonel  Benjamin  Few, 
with  a part  of  the  refugees  from  Georgia  : the  at- 
tention of  this  force  was  turned  toward  Ninety- 
six,  and  encamped  on  Long-cane  creek.  Colonel 
Few  being  the  senior  officer,  assumed  the  com- 
mand. The  position  of  the  encampment  was  fa- 
vourable for  the  augmentation  of  their  numbers, 
and  the  prospect  was  flattering  that  in  a short 
time  they  would  be  sufficiently  strong  to  confine 
the  British  within  their  strong  hold. 

Colonel  Cruger,  who  commanded  at  Ninety- 
six,  aware  of  the  consequences  which  would  re- 
sult from  permitting  Few  to  remain  unmolested 
in  his  position,  determined  to  attack  him  in  his 
camp  ; the  irregularity  of  which,  he  was  fully  in- 
formed of,  and  hoped  to  take  him  by  surprise. 
For  this  purpose,  he  detached  lieutenant-colonel 
Allen  with  two  hundred  regular  troops,  two  hun- 
dred loyalists,  and  fifty  dragoons.  The  enemy 
were  within  three  miles  of  Few’s  camp  before  he 
was  apprized  of  their  approach.  Colonel  Clarke, 
lieutenant-colonel  M’ Call,  and  major  Lindsey, 
with  one  hundred  Georgia  and  Carolina  militia, 
were  ordered  to  meet  the  enemy,  commence  the 
action,  and  sustain  it  until  the  main  body  could  be 
brought  up  to  their  assistance.  They  advanced 
about  one  mile  and  a half  and  engaged  the  ene- 
my’s front,  which  was  composed  of  royal  militia. 
The  action  was  lively  for  a short  time,  and  Clarke 
$ent  an  express  to  Few  to  hasten  the  march  of  the 
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main  body.  In  about  ten  minutes  the  loyalists 
retreated,  some  of  them  fled,  and  the  remainder 
formed  in  the  rear  of  the  regular  troops.  Clarke 
received  a wound  in  the  shoulder,  which  was  at 
first  supposed  to  be  mortal,  and  he  was  carried  off 
the  field. 

Colonel  Allen  ordered  the  loyalists  to  com- 
mence and  sustain  the  attack,  until  the  regular 
troops  were  formed  : when  this  was  effected,  the 
bayonet  was  presented  and  the  loyalists  were 
ordered  to  form  in  the  rear  and  turn  upon  the 
American  flanks.  About  this  time,  JVPCall  was 
wounded  in  the  arm,  and  his  horse  killed,  and  he 
was  so  entangled  by  the  horse  falling  upon  him, 
that  he  narrowly  escaped.  The  Americans  re- 
treated and  were  charged  by  the  enemy’s  dra- 
goons. Major  Lindsey  had  fallen  under  three 
wounds,  and  was  ieft  on  the  ground  ; in  that  con- 
dition, captain  Lang,  of  dragoons,  fell  upon  him 
while  he  lay  on  the  ground,  chopped  his  head  and 
arms  in  several  places,  and  cut  off  one  of  his  hands. 

Fourteen  Americans  were  killed,  and  seven 
wounded.  Several  of  the  wounded  were  killed, 
Who  lay  upon  the  ground  and  were  unable  to 
make  resistance ; which  accounts  for  the  number 
of  wounded  being  less  than  that  of  the  slain.  The 
loss  of  the  enemy  was  very  trifling,  and  is  not  ac- 
curately known. 

When  the  remains  of  colonel  Clarke’s  com- 
mand returned  to  the  camp,  they  found  colonel 
Tew  and  the  main  body  of  the  troops  under  orders 
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for  retreat,  and  ready  to  move  off,  without  giving 
any  previous  intimation  to  those  in  advance,  of 
such  intention.  Some  harsh  observations  were 
made  by  some  of  the  officers  who  had  been  en- 
gaged, relative  to  Few’s  courage  ; whether  cor- 
rect on  that  occasion  is  unknown  : he  had  previ- 
ously given  proofs  of  courage  and  good  conduct. 
He  justified  himself  by  saying,  that  the  intelli- 
gence he  received  after  colonel  Clarke  was  engag- 
ed, induced  a belief  that  the  force  of  the  enemy 
was  so  far  superior  to  his  own,  that  it  would  have 
been  imprudent  to  have  met  them  in  a general  en- 
gagement : but  this  was  not  considered  as  a jus- 
tification for  withholding  from  Clarke  a notice  of 
his  intentions,  or  of  making  an  effort  to  secure  his 
retreat.  The  American  force  was  five  hundred 
men  ; the  British  was  four  hundred  and  fifty. 

Colonel  Clarke  was  placed  upon  a bier,  sup- 
ported by  two  horses,  and  with  great  difficulty 
conveyed  to  a place  of  safety.  The  Americans  re- 
treated to  North  Carolina,  and  during  the  confine* 
ment  of  colonel  Clarke,  by  his  wound,  major  John 
Cunningham  commanded  the  Georgia  troops. 

Colonel  Pickens,  and  other  influential  charac- 
ters in  Ninety-six  district,  had  been  urged  to  the 
resumption  of  their  arms  in  the  American  cause. 
To  these  remonstrances,  Pickens  replied  that  his 
honour  was  pledged,  and  that  he  was  bound  by 
the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  not  to  take  up  arms 
until  the  conditions  of  that  protection  were  vio- 
lated by  the  British,  or  those  who  acted  under  die 
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royal  government.  But  the  time  now  approach- 
ed,  when  the  order  of  the  British  commander-in- 
chief  was  to  be  promulgated  generally,  its  ope- 
rations rigorously  enforced,  and  neutrality  no 
longer  admissible.  All  those  who  refused  to  take 
up  arms  in  support  of  the  British  government, 
were  plundered  of  their  property  by  parties  of 
loyalists  and  British  troops.  Captain  Dunlop’s 
dragoons,  united  with  parties  of  loyalists,  made  a 
general  sweep  over  the  country.  Colonel  Pick- 
ens’ house  was  plundered  of  moveable  property, 
and  the  remainder  wantonly  destroyed.  M’Call’s 
family  was  left  without  a change  of  clothing  or 
bedding,  and  a halter  put  round  the  neck  of  one  of 
his  sons,  by  order  of  Dunlop,  with  threats  of  exe- 
cution, to  extort  secrets  of  which  the  youth  was 
ignorant.  The  conditions  of  protection  were  now 
broken  on  the  part  of  the  British,  and  colonel 
Pickens  with  many  of  his  officers  and  men,  deter- 
mined to  resume  their  arms  in  the  defence  of 
their  property  and  the  rights  of  their  country. 
After  this  determination  was  taken  by  colonel 
Pickens,  he  had  an  interview  with  captain  Ker, 
a British  officer,  at  White-hall,  to  whom  he  made 
a disclosure  of  his  intentions,  and  assigned  his 
reasons.  Ker  strongly  advised  him  against  the 
measure,  assuring  him  that  his  execution  was 
certain  in  case  he  should  thereafter  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  British,  and  that  he  would  literally 
light  with  a halter  aro*und  his  neck  : that  though 
their  countries  were  at  war,  he  had  given  him 
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proofs  of  personal  friendship,  and  ardent! v hoped 
he  might  never  fall  into  the  power  of  the  British 
government.  Colonel  Pickens  replied,  that  he 
had  honourably  and  conscientiously  adhered  to 
the  rules  laid  down  in  his  protection,  but  that 
he  considered  himself  completely  absolved  from 
its  obligations,  by  the  plunder  and  wanton  waste 
which  had  been  committed  upon  his  farm,  and 
the  insults  and  indignities  which  had  been  offered 
to  his  family.  Captain  Ker  was  requested  to  com- 
municate these  remarks  to  colonel  Cruger,  the 
commanding-officer  at  Ninety-six,  and  to  thank 
him  for  his  civilities,  while  he  was  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British  government. 

This  state  of  things  was  communicated  to  the 
commanding-officer  of  the  Georgia  troops,  who 
made  another  diversion  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ninety-six  to  favor  the  assemblage  of  Pickens  and 
his  friends  in  that  quarter.  From  the  friendly  dis- 
position which  general  Williamson  had  evinced  to 
the  families  of  those  who  had  espoused  and  adhered 
to  the  cause  of  their  country,  the  reality  of  his  at- 
tachment to  the  royal  government  was  considered 
doubtful;  Pickens  and  the  other  chiefs  determin- 
ed to  seize  his  person;  which  was  accomplished  at 
Williamson’s  residence,  at  White- hall,  by  a small 
party,  who  conveyed  him  to  the  encampment  on 
Long-cane:  his  defection  was  ascertained;  and  by 
negligence,  lie  was  suffered  to  make  his  escape. 

Pickens  being  the  senior  colonel  in  Ninety- 
six  district,  succeeded  Williamson  in  the  rank  of 
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brigadier- genera),  and  directed  the  march  of  the 
troops  toward  Pacolate  river,  and  joined  genera! 
Morgan  at  Grindal’s  ford.  Lieutenant- colonel 
M’Call  was  ordered  to  make  a selection  of  forty, 
five  men,  to  be  equipped  as  dragoons,  in  which 
there  were  several  Georgians,  to  act  with  colonel 
Washington’s  regiment.  Major  John  Cunning, 
ham  commanded  the  Georgia  troops,  under  the 
orders  of  general  Morgan. 

Morgan  detached  colonel  Washington  with  hL> 
regiment,  with  those  enrolled  by  iieutenant-colonc! 
M’Call  and  major  Cunningham,  with  the  Georgia 
troops,  into  the  neighbouring  country,  to  disperse 
some  parties  of  the  enemy.  Frequent  skirmishes 
occurred  ; and  on  one  occasion  he  came  up  with  a 
party  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  loyalists,  at  Ham- 
mond’s old  store,  forty  miles  from  Morgan’s  camp, 
and  charged  them : nearly  two  hundred  of  the  ene- 
my were  killed,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoners. 

When  general  Morgan  learned  that  Tarleton 
was  advancing  on  him,  he  recalled  Washington 
to  his  head-quarters,  at  GrindaPs  ford  ; and  be- 
lieving that  Tarleton  would  attempt  to  gain  his 
rear,  he  retreated  across  the  Pacolate  on  the  14th 
of  January,  toward  the  Cowpens,  where  he  arriv- 
ed on  the  evening  of  the  16th  ; and  finding  that 
Tarleton  was  gaining  on  him,  he  determined  to 
repose  his  troops  and  wait  the  event. 

Morgan’s  corps  was  composed  of  the  1st  re- 
giment of  Maryland,  of  near  four  hundred  men, 
commanded  by  lieutenant-colonel  Howard ; the 
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militia  companies  of  captains  Triplet  and  Tait, 
which  were  equal  to  regular  troops,  and  consisted 
of  about  one  hundred  men  ; Washington’s  dra- 
goons, consisting  of  eighty  men,  with  M’Culi’s 
militia  dragoons,  forty-five  in  number;  and  three 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Georgia  and  North  and 
South- Carolina  militia,  commanded  by  general 
Pickens  ; making  a total  of  nine  hundred  and  se- 
venty-five men. 

Before  day-light  Morgan’s  videttes  gave  no- 
tice of  Tarleton’s  approach;  and  the  order  of  battle 
was  immediately  formed  on  an  elevated  ground, 
in  an  open  wood,  with  a slight  hollow  way  passing 
through  it  from  left  to  right : the  first  corps  was 
composed  of  the  militia,  under  general  Pickens, 
and  formed  in  advance  of  the  hollow  way  about 
two  hundred  yards  ; from  this  corps  two  others  of 
select  troops  were  formed,  one  of  Georgians,  un- 
der major  Cunningham,  and  the  other  from  the 
North  and  South- Carolinas,  under  major  M’Dow- 
ell,  and  placed  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  ad- 
vance of  the  first  corps;  the  second  corps  was 
composed  of  the  Mary  land  regiment,  Triplet’s 
and  Tait’s  companies,  and  captain  Beale’s  compa- 
ny of  Georgia  militia ; which  was  formed  fifty 
yards  in  advance  of  the  hollow  way,  with  Trip- 
let’s, Tait’s,  and  Beale’s  on  the  right ; and  the 
third  corps  under  colonel  Washington,  composed 
of  his  dragoons,  and  those  of  M’Call,  was  formed 
in  the  rear  of  the  hollow  way  behind  an  eminence, 
and  held  in  reserve.  The  custom  of  militia  war- 
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fare,  was  to  get  behind  trees  where  they  cor, Id 
shelter  their  bodies  and  fire  from  the  side  ; gene- 
ral Morgan  ordered  them  to  adopt  this  mode,  and 
when  charged  by  the  enemy’s  cavalry,  that  two 
should  hold  their  fire  in  reserve.  General  Mor- 
gan  was  assured,  that  the  militia  who  were  present 
would  do  their  duty,  so  far  as  it  was  practicable 
when  acting  against  regular  troops,  as  their  ofhcers 
had  witnessed  their  braverv  on  former  occasions. 

J 

Tarleton’s  corps  was  composed  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  the  legion  cavalry,  the  legion  and 
light  infantry,  some  artillerists,  with  two  four 
pounders,  the  7th  regiment,  and  a battalion  of 
the  71st  regiment;  making  a total  of  one  thou- 
sand select  infantry  and  artillery,  and  two  hundred 
■and  fifty  cavalry  : his  line  of  march  was  his  order 
of  battle  ; the  light  and  legion  infantry,  and  the 
7th  regiment,  with  the  artillery  in  the  centre, 
With  a captain  and  fifty  dragoons  on  each  fiank, 
composed  his  van,  and  the  battalion  of  the  71st 
regiment,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  dragoons, 
composed  his  rear  and  reserve. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  17th,  the  British 
van  pursued  their  march  until  they  approached 
within  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  Ameri- 
can advanced  corps,  under  Cunningham  and 
jM' ’Dowell : Tarleton  ordered  his  van  to  display, 
and  before  the  line  wras  completely  formed,  he  or- 
dered it  to  advance  and  commence  the  action, 
without  waiting  for  his  reserve  to  come  up  and 
take  their  station.  From  his  superior  numbers, 
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and  the  quality  of  his  troops,  he  calculated  on  a 
certain  and  easy  victory. 

The  American  advanced  corps,  under  Cun- 
ningham and  M’Doweil,  opened  their  fire  and 
supported  it  with  animation,  under  a brisk  fire 
from  the  British,  until  the  bayonet  was  presented* 
when  they  retired  and  took  their  posts  in  the  in- 
tervals left  for  them,  in  the  front  line  under  Pick- 
ens. The  British  advanced,  firing,  and  with  loud 
shouts  for  approaching  victory  : Pickens  received 
them  with  a firmness,  with  which  they  were  un- 
accustomed from  that  description  of  troops,  until 
the  British  charged  them  with  the  bayonet ; when 
Pickens  ordered  a retreat  to  the  post  assigned  to 
them,  on  the  left  of  the  continental  troops.  As 
the  militia  retreated,  they  were  charged  by  the 
British  light  dragoons  of  the  advance  ; by  which 
they  were  unable  to  form  on  the  left,  and  they 
continued  to  retreat  toward  the  reserve  under 
Washington.  Howard  received  the  British  van 
with  firmness  ; a warm  fire  ensued,  and  the  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy  was  not  with  such  a quick 
step.  At  this  time  the  British  reserve  had  got  up* 
and  were  ordered  by  Tarleton  to  advance  and  turn 
Howard’s  right : Howard  ordered  Triplet,  Tait, 
and  Beale,  to  wheel  backward  on  their  left,  and 
face  the  turning  enemy  ; but  this  order  being  mis- 
understood, the  whole  of  the  second  corps  faced 
about  and  retired  in  good  order.  Morgan  per- 
ceiving the  movement  of  the  continental  troops, 
and  that  they  were  retiring  in  good  order  and  im- 
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dismayed,  and  conjecturing  the  movement  to  have 
originated  in  mistake,  rode  up  to  Howard  and  in  a 
loud  tone  of  voice,  pointing  to  the  rising  ground 
in  the  rear  of  the  hollow  way,  informed  him  that 
was  the  ground  which  he  wished  him  to  occupy, 
and  to  face  about.'  The  British  perceiving  that 
the  continental  troops  retreated,  shouted  victory, 
and  advanced  rapidly  and  in  disorder,  within 
thirty  yards  of  Howard’s  rear,  when  that  officer 
ordered  his  troops  to  face  about  and  fire  : this 
turn  of  Howard’s,  so  unexpected  by  the  enemy, 
caused  their  fears  to  take  the  place  of  the  joy  with 
which  his  retreat  had  inspired  them : the  moment 
was  critical,  and  Howard  ordered  the  drums  to 
beat  the  charge— the  inspiring  roll  was  promptly 
obeyed  : Morgan  ordered  the  reserve  to  advance 
and  charge  the  British  dragoons,  who  were  cutting 
the  militia,  which  was  obeyed  with  promptness 
and  effect ; the  militia  rallied  and  advanced  on 
Howard’s  right,  and  faced  the  enemy’s  reserve  ; 
the  British  infantry,  of  the  van,  retreated  in  con- 
fusion ; the  corps  of  artillery,  with  two  pieces  of 
.cannon,  were  taken  ; Howard  turned  upon  the 
British  infantry  of  reserve,  who  surrendered, 
and  major  M’Arthur,  the  chief  of  the  battalion  of 
the  71st  regiment,  yielded  his  sword  to  general 
Pickens ; and  major  James  Jackson,  of  Geor- 
gia, who  acted  as  major  of  brigade  to  Pickens, 
accompanied  M’Arthur  and  introduced  him  to 
general  Morgan.  The  retiring  enemy  were  press* 
ed  in  pursuit : the  defeat  was  so  sudden,  that 
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the  British  cavalry  cf  reserve  had  never  been 
brought  into  action,  and  remained  unbroken  : 
Washington  attacked  them,  and  for  a short  time 
the  contest  was  severe  and  bloody  ; Howard  ad- 
vanced,  and  the  remainder  of  the  enemy  fled  with 
precipitation.  It  was  Washington’s  custom,  to 
be  in  advance  of  his  troops  in  the  day  of  battle  ; 
perceiving  that  he  was  near  forty  yards  ahead, 
with  only  a small  waiter  near  him,  Tarleton  with 
two  of  his  officers,  wheeled  on  him  : Washing- 
ton broke  his  sword,  and  was  defending  himself; 
the  waiter  drew  a pistol  and  wounded  one  of  them, 
and  sergeant-major  Perry  advancing  to  the  relief 
©f  his  colonel,  parried  a cut  which  was  made  at 
him,  and  disabled  the  sword-arm  of  the  officer. 
Tarleton  aimed  a thrust  at  Washington,  which 
was  parried  ; upon  which  Tarleton  wheeled  and 
discharged  a pistol  at  him,  and  wounded  his  horse. 
The  pursuit  was  continued  several  miles. 

The  Britsh  sustained  a loss  of  ten  commis- 
sioned officers,  and  above  a hundred  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  privates  killed  ; and  nearly 
two  hundred,  of  all  ranks,  wounded ; and  upward 
of  six  hundred,  including  the  wounded,  were 
taken  prisoners.  Two  held  pieces,  eight  hundred 
muskets,  two  stand  of  colours,  thirty-five  baggage 
waggons,  and  one  hundred  dragoon  horses,  fell 
into  the  possession  of  the  victors. 

The  American  loss,  on  this  occasion,  was  elev- 
en men  killed,  and  sixty- one  wounded;  of  the  for- 
mer, three,  and  of  the  latter,  five,  were  Georgians. 
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The  position  of  Cornwallis,  on  Turkey  creek, 
was  thirty  miles  from  the  Cowpens,  whither 
Tarleton  had  promised  to  escort  general  Morgan 
to  dinner  : the  two  positions  were  equi-distant 
from  Ramshauer’s  mill,  on  the  south  fork  of  the 
Catawba  river,  where  Morgan  must  pass  in  re- 
treat, by  the  upper  route  ; and  from  the  rapidity 
of  Tarleton’s  movement,  calculations  were  made 
that  Cornwallis  would  be  apprised  of  the  defeat 
in  three  hours.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost : 
Morgan  left  the  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle, 
under  the  protection  of  a flag,  with  surgeons  and 
nurses  to  take  care  of  them  ; destroyed  the  bag- 
gage he  had  taken,  and  commenced  a rapid  re- 
treat, directing  the  militia  to  take  charge  of  the 
prisoners,  and  proceed  higher  up  toward  the 
mountains. 

After  the  action,  colonel  Howard,  in  convers- 
ing with  major  M’Arthur,  expressed  his  surprise 
at  the  precipitate,  desultory  manner,  in  which  the 
British  troops  were  brought  into  action  ; the  gal- 
lant Scot  observed,  “ that  nothing  better  could 
have  been  expected,  when  troops  were  command** 
ed  by  a rash  foolish  boy.” 

Majors  Cunningham  and  Jackson,  with  the 
Georgia  troops,  continued  under  the  command  of 
general  Pickens,  and  were  engaged  in  several 
skirmishes  during  the  march  of  general  Greene 
through  North-Carolina,  and  the  destruction  of 
a party  of  loyalists  at  Haw  river,  who  were  assem- 
bling under  colonel  Piles  to  join  lord  Cornwallis* 
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GENERAL  Pickens  was  ordered  to  return 
to  South-Carolina,  and  endeavour  to  narrow  the 
limits  of  the  British  at  Ninety-six,  and  was  joined 
on  his  march  by  colonel  Elijah  Clarke,  who  had 
recovered  from  his  wound.  As  Pickens  was  pur- 
suing his  march,  he  received  intelligence  that 
major  Dunlop,  with  seventy-five  British  dragoons, 
had  been  detached  from  Ninety- six  into  the  coun- 
try, on  a foraging  party  : Pickens  detached  Clarke 
and  M’Call,  with  a suitable  force,  to  attack  him,. 
On  the  21st  of  March  they  came  up  with  Dunlop* 
who  had  halted  at  Beattie’s  mill,  on  Little  river.’ 
Clarke  sent  a party  to  take  possession  of  a bridge, 
over  which  Dunlop  must  pass  in  retreat,  and 
with  the  main  body  advanced  and  attacked  him  by 
surprise.  Dunlop  retired  into  the  mill  and  some 
out-houses,  but  which  were  too  open  for  defence*, 
against  riflemen  ; recollecting,  however,  his  out- 
rageous conduct  to  the  families  and  friends  of 
those  by  whom  he  was  attacked,  he  resisted  for 
several  hours,  until  thirty-four  of  his  men  were 
killed  and  wounded  ; himself  among  the  latter  ; 
when  a flag  was  hung  out  and  they  surrendered*. 
Dunlop  died  the  ensuing  night.  The  British  ac- 
count of  this  affair,  stated  that  Dunlop  was  mur- 
dered by  the  guard  after  he  had  surrendered  ; but 
such  was  not  the  fact,  however  much  he  deserved 
such  treatment, 
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Having  received  intelligence  of  the  battle  at 
Guilford  Court-house,  and  of  the  intentions  of 
general  Greene  to  advance  into  South  Carolina, 
Clarke  proceeded  into  Georgia  with  his  troops, 
accompanied  by  M’Call  and  a part  of  his  regiment 
from  South- Carolina.  About  the  12th  of  April, 
both  these  officers  were  seized  with  the  small  pox: 
Clarke  took  a retired  situation,  with  a suitable 
guard,  until  he  recovered  ; during  which  time,  the 
command  of  the  Georgia  troops  was  confided  to 
lieutenant- colonel  Micajah  Williamson.  M’Call 
returned  into  Carolina,  and  died  under  the  disease. 

When  the  Georgians  returned  into  their  coun- 
try, they  dispersed  into  parties  of  ten  and  twelve 
men  each,  so  as  to  spread  themselves  over  the 
settlements,  and  appointed  Dennis’  mill,  on  Little 
river,  for  the  place  of  rendezvous.  When  these 
small  parties  entered  the  settlements  where  they 
had  formerly  resided,  general  devastation  was 
presented  to  their  view ; their  aged  fathers,  and 
youthful  brothers,  had  been  hanged  and  murder- 
ed ; their  decrepid  grandfathers  were  incarcerated 
in  prisons,  where  most  of  them  had  been  suffered 
to  perish  in  filth,  famine,  or  disease  ; and  their 
mothers,  wives,  sisters,  daughters,  and  young 
children,  had  been  robbed,  insulted,  and  abused ; 
and  were  found  by  them  in  temporary  huts,  more 
resembling  a savage  camp  than  a civilized  habita- 
tion. The  indignant  sigh  burst  from  the  heart  of 
the  war-worn  veteran,  and  the  manly  tear  trickled 
down  his  cheek,  as  he  embraced  his  suffering 
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relatives.  There  is  damning  proof  of  the  truth 
of  this  unvarnished  tale  ; and  the  reader  may  ima- 
gine the  feelings  of  the  Georgian  of  that  day,  and 
' the  measure  of  his  resentment.  Mercy  to  a loyal- 
ist who  had  been  active  in  outrage,  became  inad- 
missible, and  retaliative  carnage  ensued. 

Captains  Johnston  and  M’Kay,  with  a few  ac- 
tive  militia,  had  taken  a position  in  the  swamp  of 
Savannah  river,  and  were  employed  in  watching 
the  communication  between  Augusta  and  Savan- 
nah. They  had  frequently  intercepted  boats,  la- 
den with  provisions  and  other  stores,  which  they 
took  and  secured  or  destroyed.  Colonel  Brown 
detached  an  officer,  with  twenty. five  regular  troops 
and  twenty  militia,  to  dislodge  them.  M’Kay 
hearing  of  the  advance  of  the  party,  took  an  ad- 
vantageous position  near  Matthews’  bluff,  and 
attacked  them,  though  much  superior  in  number 
to  his  own,  killed  the  officer  and  fifteen  of  his 
men,  and  compelled  the  remainder  to  retreat  pre- 
cipitately to  Augusta. 

Hearing  that  the  Americans  had  entered  Geor- 
gia, and  that  colonel  Harden,  with  a body  of  Ame- 
rican militia,  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coo- 
sawhatchie,  colonel  Brown  ordered  his  provincials 
to  repair  to  Augusta  to  defend  it ; but  they  were 
so  covered  with  crimes,  that  they  had  no  inclina- 
tion to  be  cooped  up  in  a garrison  ; fearing  that 
they  might  be  taken  by  assault,  and  receive  the 
punishment  due  to  them  for  their  former  offences : 
many  of  them  fled  to  the  Indians,  and  joined  them 
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in  w arfare  against  the  frontier  settlements.  When 
Brown  had  collected  his  troops,  he  determined  to 
strike  at  Harden,  and  selected  such  regular  troops, 
militia,  and  Indians,  as  the  safety  of  the  post 
would  admit,  and  marched  for  that  purpose  : he 
detached  a party  under  captain  Wylly,  into  Caro- 
lina to  reconnoitre, .which  approached  Harden’s 
camp  and  retired,  with  information  to  Brown 
of  Harden’s  advancing  on  him,  and  requesting  - 
him  to  hasten  his  march.  Brown  was  joined  by  \ 
Wylly,  and  encamped  in  a field,  at  Wiggins’  hill, 
for  the  night.  Harden  was  joined  by  Johnston  j 
and  M’Kay,  and  had  advanced  within  a mile  o*  1 
the  place  where  he  encamped,  not  knowing  of  the 
near  approach  of  Brown  ; but  in  a few  hours  he 
%vas  informed  of  it,  and  advanced  to  attack  him  by 
surprise,.  Brown  had  been  apprised  by  Wylly  of  ] 
the  dangerous  position  which  he  had  taken,  and 
that  it  w^as  necessary,  when  opposing  an  officer 
of  Harden’s  enterprise,  to  be  on  the  alert ; but 
Brown,  always  imprudent,  and  possessing  no  ■ 
quality  of  an  officer  but  courage,  retired  to  a j 
house  a few  hundred  yards  distant  from  his  camp,  \ 
and  went  to  sleep.  By  some  intelligence,  Brown’s 
officers  were  apprised  of  Harden’s  approach,  and  I 
were  forming  their  ranks,  when  Harden’s  troops  ] 
commenced  the  attack.  The  contest  lasted  hall 
an  hour,  when  overpowered  by  superiority  ct  ! 
numbers  and  discipline,  Harden  was  compelled  to  j 
retreat,  which  he  effected  in  good  order,  and  car>  \ 
ffied  off  his  wounded. 
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The  American  loss  was  seven  killed  and  ele- 
ven wounded ; amongst  the  latter,  was  captain 
Johnston.  The  loss  of  the  enemv  was  about 

J 

equal  to  that  of  the  Americans.  Colonel  Harden 
retreated  to  an  island  in  Coosawhatchie  swamp, 
where  the  wounded  were  left  until  they  recovered* 
William  Rawls,  Cotton  Rawls,  and  Leonard  Tan- 
ner furnished  them  for  some  time  with  prov  isions 
and  other  necessaries  ; but  unfortunately,  Tanner 
was  taken  prisoner  by  some  neighbouring  loyal- 
ists, while  he  was  engaged  in  this  service,  and 
murdered  because  he  would  not  discover  the 
place  where  the  wounded  were  concealed. 

Several  prisoners  were  taken  alter  the  skir- 
mish at  Wiggins’  hill,  by  parties  of  the  enemy 
detached  by  Brown  : one  of  them  by  the  name 
of  Wylly,  who  had  piloted  Brown’s  detachment 
to  Matthews’  bluff,  and  whom  they  alleged,  had 
treacherously  led  the  detachment  into  that  diffi- 
culty : on  the  bare  supposition.  Brown  turned 
him  over  to  the  Indians,  who  ripped  him  open 
with  their  knives  in  his  presence,  and  tortured 
him  to  death. 

Mrs.  M’Kay,  a widow,  had  fled  with  her  fami- 
ly, from  her  residence  at  Darien,  in  Georgia,  into 
South-Carolina,  for  refuge  : her  elder  son,  Rannal 
M’Kay,  a youth  of  seventeen  years  of  age,  was 
with  Harden  at  Wiggins’  hill,  and  was  taken  pris- 
oner. Mrs.  M’Kay,  hearing  of  the  captivity  cf 
her  son,  repaired  to  Brown’s  camp,  having  fur- 
pished  herself  with  sojnc  refreshments,  which  she 
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intended  to  present  to  Brown,  as  a mean  of  ob- 
taining more  ready  access.  Brown  received  the 
refreshments,  but  turned  a deaf  ear  to  her  en- 
treaties, and  would  not  permit  her  to  have  an  in- 
terview with  her  son,  whose  fate  she  already 
foresaw : she  was  forced  without  the  centries. 
Captain  Rannal  M’Kinnon,  a Scots  officer,  who 
was  a soldier  of  honour,  and  unused  to  murderous 
warfare,  remonstrated  with  Brown  against  hang- 
ing the  youth,  and  gave  Mrs.  M’Kay  some  as- 
surances that  her  son  would  be  safe.  Brown  re- 
turned that  night  and  encamped  at  Wiggins’  hill, 
and  caused  a pen  to  be  made  of  fence  rails,  about 
three  feet  high,  in  which  he  placed  his  pris- 
oners, and  covered  it  over  with  the  same  mate- 
rials. Mrs.  M’Kay  had  followed  to  the  camp, 
but  was  not  permitted  to  enter  it ; and  captain 
M’Kinnon,  the  advocate  of  humanity,  was  order- 
ed on  command. 

On  the  ensuing  morning,  the  prisoners,  Rannal 
M’Kay,  Britton  Williams,  George  Smith,  George 
Reed,  and  a Frenchman,  whose  name  is  not 
known,  were  ordered  forth  to  the  gallows ; and 
after  hanging  until  they  were  nearly  dead,  they 
were  cut  down  and  delivered  to  the  Indians,  who 
scalped  them  and  otherwise  abused  their  bodies 
in  their  accustomed  savage  manner. 

The  fate  of  young  M’Kay  inspired  his  bro- 
ther, a youth  of  fifteen,  to  join  his  countrymen 
and  add  his  strength  in  avenging  the  murder  of 
his  brother* 
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On  the  16th  of  April,  lieutenant-colonel  Wil- 
liamson’s detachment  assembled  at  the  appointed 
rendezvous,  on  Little  river,  and  marched  to  Au- 
gusta, where  he  was  joined  by  colonel  Baker, .with 
the  southern  militia  ; and  by  captains  Dunn  and 
Irwin,  with  a few  men  from  Burke  county.  Colo- 
nel  Hammond  and  major  James  Jackson,  were 
employed  in  embodying  the  militia  of  Carolina, 
near  Augusta,  and  joined  them  a few  days  after- 
ward. Notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  those 
officers,  their  assembled  force  was  but  little  su- 
perior in  numbers  to  their  adversary,  and  vastly 
inferior  in  discipline  and  military  equipment. 

Williamson  took  a position  at  twelve  hundred 
yards  distance  from  the  British  fortifications,  and 
fortified  his  camp ; and  by  the  exaggerated  re- 
ports  which  Brown  received  of  his  strength,  he 
was  deterred  from  attacking  him.  If  Brown  had 
moved  out  and  attacked  him,  the  issue  would 
probably  have  been  favourable  to  the  British,  as 
they  had  the  advantage  of  artillery. 

Augusta  was  placed  in  a state  of  blockade  un- 
til the  middle  of  May,  when  the  troops  became 
discouraged  by  the  delay  of  the  expected  assis- 
tance, and  were  on  the  point  of  abandoning  their 
ground.  Major  Jackson  had  been  accustomed  to 
harrangue  the  militia  in  their  hours  of  difficulty 
and  despondence,  and  on  this  occasion  his  enthu- 
siastic eloquence  had  the  desired  effect,  and  re- 
tained them  at  their  post.  About  the  15th  of  May, 
colonel  Clarke  had  so  far  recovered  from  the  small 
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pox  as  to  resume  his  command,  and  brought  a 
re-enforcement  of  one  hundred  men  to  the  camp. 

About  the  time  of  Clarke’s  arrival,  major  Dill 
collected  a party  of  loyalists,  with  intention  of 
joining  Brown  and  forcing  the  Americans  to  raise 
the  siege.  Clarke  detached  captains  Shelby  and 
Carr,  with  a party  of  mountaineers  and  Georgians, 
to  advance  on  Dill  ; whom  they  attacked  by  sur- 
prise, at  Walker’s  bridge,  on  Brier  creek  ; killed 
and  wounded  a number,  and  dispersed  the  rest, 
without  sustaining  any  loss. 

When  Clarke  believed  himself  secure  against 
the  necessity  of  a retreat,  he  sent  the  horses  of  his 
troops,  with  a guard  of  six  men,  to  Beech  island, 
below  Augusta,  where  there  was  plenty  of  forage 
to  be  had  : Brown  was  informed  of  this  circum- 
stance, and  sent  a detachment  of  regular  troops, 
militia,  and  Indians,  down  on  the  river  bank,  and 
in  canoes,  to  cut  off  the  guard  and  bring  off  the 
horses.  Clarke  was  apprised  of  the  detachment, 
and  ordered  Shelby  and  Carr  in  pursuit  of  it.. 
Brown’s  detachment  succeeded  in  the  enterprise, 
murdered  the  guard,  and  were  returning  with  the 
booty ; when  Shelby  and  Carr,  informed  of  the 
result,  lay  wait  in  a thicket,  near  Mrs.  Bugg’s 
plantation,  and  attacked  them  ; and  following  the 
example  which  had  just  been  set  before  them  by 
the  enemy,  they  spared  the  life  of  none  who  fell 
into  their  hands : nearly  half  of  the  detachment 
of  the  enemy  were  killed,  and  the  rest  ran  away, 
and  the  property  recovered  without  loss. 
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Clarke  was  unfurnished  with  cannon,  but  had 
picked  up  an  old  four  pounder  in  the  field,  which 
had  been  thrown  away  by  the  British  ; believing 
it  might  be  converted  to  use,  he  had  it  mounted, 
and  employed  a black-smith  to  form  pieces  of 
iron  into  the  shape  of  balls;  and  commenced 
his  approaches  by  constructing  a battery  at  four 
hundred  yards  distance  from  Grierson’s  fort,  and 
placed  his  gun  upon  it.  Powder  was  so  scarce, 
that  orders  were  given  not  to  use  it  when  the 
sword  could  be  substituted.  He  sent  an  express 
to  general  Pickens,  stating  his  situation,  and  re- 
questing assistance. 

General  Pickens,  with  about  four  hundred 
men  of  Anderson’s  regiment,  was  maneuvering 
between  Augusta  and  Ninety-six  to  prevent  the 
garrison  of  that  place  from  re-enforcing  Brown* 
Colonels  Branham  and  Hayes,  were  hovering  on 
the  eastward  of  Ninety-six  to  recruit  their  forces 
and  intercept  supplies.  Colonel  Hayes,  writh  for- 
ty-five men,  was  attacked  by  a detachment  of 
provincials  from  Ninety-six,  commanded  by  ma- 
jor Cunningham,  and  after  defending  himself  in 
a house  until  resistance  was  useless,  he  surren- 
dered on  conditions,  as  prisoners  of  war : their 
arms  were  to  be  left  in  the  house,  and  his  men 
were  to  march  out  and  surrender  ; which  being 
done,  they  were  every  man  murdered. 

The  Indians  had  re- commenced  hostilities  on 
the  frontier  of  Georgia  and  South- Carolina,  which 
obliged  general  Pickens  to  weaken  his  force,  by 
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detachments  against  them  and  the  loyal  refugees. 
Pickens  had  informed  general  Greene  of  the  situ- 
ation of  things  at  Augusta,  and  requested  aid, 
which  was  promised  him. 

Colonel  Henry  Lee’s  legion  consisted  of  three 
troops  of  cavalry,  commanded  by  captains  Egles- 
ton,  O’Neal,  and  Armstrong,  and  three  compa- 
nies of  infantry,  commanded  by  captains  Carnes, 
Budulph,  and  Handy.  He  was  joined  by  major 
Eaton,  with  part  of  a battalion  of  North- Carolina 
militia,  and  after  the  reduction  of  fort  Granby,  in 
South- Carolina,  was  ordered  to  form  a junction 
with  Pickens  and  Clarke,  at  Augusta.  After  a 
rapid  march  of  seventy-five  miles,  in  less  than 
three  days,  Lee  reached  the  vicinity  of  Augusta. 
He  had  kept  in  his  front  captain  Ferdinand 
O’Neal,  with  a detachment  of  dragoons,  to  collect 
provisions  for  his  legion  and  acquire  intelligence. 
From  this  active  officer  he  received  the  pleasing 
information  of  the  arrival  of  the  royal  annual  pre- 
sents at  fort  Galphin,  on  the  north  side  of  Savan- 
nah river,  twelve  miles  below  Augusta,  for  the 
Cherokee  and  Creek  Indians.  The  boats  con- 
taining the  goods  had  a small  guard,  who  had 
been  attacked  by  some  American  militia,  ordered 
from  Augusta  for  that  purpose,  and  had  driven 
them  into  the  fort;  but  their  number  was  not 
sufficient  to  dislodge  them,  and  the  boats  lay  un- 
der cover  of  the  fort.  Colonel  Lee  filed  off  with 
captain  Rudulph’s  company,  some  other  detach- 
ments of  the  legion,  and  a field  piece,  to  take  pos* 
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session  of  this  valuable  prize,  consisting  of  am- 
munition, salt,  rum,  and  many  other  articles  very 
much  wanted  by  the  American  army. 

The  fort  was  a small  stockade  around  Gal- 
phin’s  house,  garrisoned  by  two  companies  of 
colonel  Brown’s  infantry.  Lee  had  taken  such 
precautions,  that  neither  Brown  nor  the  command- 
ing* officer  at  fort  Galphin,  had  any  knowledge 
of  his  approach,  which  he  hastened  by  mounting 
the  infantry  behind  his  dragoons.  By  a rapid 
march,  he  reached  the  vicinity  of  the  fort  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  May,  and  halted 
in  a pine  barren,  skirting  a field  which  surround- 
ed the  fort ; and  here  prepared  for  the  assault* 
Prefering  stratagem  to  the  exposure  of  his  troops, 
he  dismounted  some  of  his  militia,  who  were  or- 
dered to  make  a feint  attack  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion from  his  main  body,  witn  the  hope  of  draw- 
ing out  a considerable  portion  of  the  garrison  in 
pursuit  of  them*  Captain  Rudulph  was  ordered 
to  rush  upon  the  fort,  while  the  remainder  of  his 
infantry,  supported  by  a troop  of  dragoons,  were 
ordered  to  shield  his  militia  from  the  enemy. 
The  whole  plan  succeeded  without  the  loss  of  a 
man,  except  one  who  died  from  fatigue,  and  the 
garrison  with  its  contents  and  the  valuable  Indian 
stores,  fell  into  his  hands.  Three  or  four  of  the 
enemy  were  killed,  and  a few  escaped  who  took 
to  the  woods.  Major  Eaton,  with  the  residue 
of  Lee’s  legion,  formed  a junction  with  general 
Pickens  at  the  Cherokee  ponds,  six  miles  from 
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Augusta.  After  the  reduction  of  fort  Galphin, 
colonel  Lee  detached  major  Eggleston,  with  the 
cavalry,  with  orders  to  cross  Savannah  river  at 
Wallicon’s  ferry,  three  miles  below  Augusta,  and 
form  a junction  with  general  Pickens  and  colonel 
Clarke.  When  Eggleston  reached  Augusta,  he 
summoned  Brown  to  surrender,  informing  him  of 
the  near  approach  of  a formidable  force  from  gen- 
eral Greene’s  army,  under  the  command  of  colo- 
nel Lee,  and  the  investure  of  Ninety-six.  Colo- 
nel Brown  treated  the  flag  with  contempt,  refused 
to  give  a written  answer  to  the  letter,  and  request- 
ed that  communications  upon  that  subject  might 
not  be  repeated. 

The  town  of  Augusta  is  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  Savannah  river,  upon  a level  plain,  which 
terminates  in  thick  low  woods,  interspersed  with 
swamps  and  lagunes.  Fort  Cornwallis,  which 
%vas  the  principal  work,  was  situate  on  the  north- 
west side  of  the  town,  about  tu’O  hundred  yards 
from  its  centre,  and  about  one  hundred  from  the 
river,  having  a complete  command  of  the  ground 
to  the  water’s  edge,  and  in  every  ether  direction, 
to  the  distance  of  eight  hundred  yards.  To  the 
West  is  a lagune,  which  communicates  through  a 
deep  gully  with  the  river.  On  the  western  mar- 
gin of  this  gully  wTas  fort  Grierson,  about  half  a 
mile  west  of  fort  Cornwallis. 

On  the  23rd  of  May  a junction  w*as  formed  by 
Pickens,  Lee,  and  Clarke  : after  reconnoitering 
the  ground  and  the  British  works,  it  was  deter- 
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mined  to  dislodge  Grierson,  and  to  destroy  or  in- 
tercept him  in  his  retreat  to  fort  Cornwallis ; and 
arrangements  were  accordingly  made  without  loss 
of  time  for  executing  the  plan.  General  Pickens 
and  colonel  Clarke  were  to  attack  the  fort  upon 
the  north-west,  with  the  militia ; major  Eaton’s 
battalion,  and  some  Georgia  militia  under  major 
Jackson,  were  to  pass  down  the  river  and  attack 
the  work  upon  the  north-east ; while  Lee,  with  his 
infantry  and  artillery,  took  a position  south  of  the 
fort,  so  as  to  support  Eaton  or  keep  Brown  in 
check  if  he  should  make  a sortie  to  save  Grier- 
son’s command,  in  case  he  should  attempt  to  eva- 
cuate his  work,  and  retreat  to  fort  Cornwallis. 
The  cavalry  under  Eggleston  were  posted  in  the 
skirt  of  the  woods,  to  the  south  of  Lee,  ready  to 
fall  upon  Brown’s  rear  if  he  attempted  to  sally  out. 

Discovering  that  Grierson  was  in  a critical 
situation,  Brown  drew  out  a part  of  his  command 
and  advanced  with  two  field  pieces,  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  giving  battle,  to  save  Grierson,  who 
was  warmly  assailed  by  Pickens  and  Eaton  : Lee 
opposed  Brown,  counteracted  his  plan,  and  con- 
fined his  interposition  to  a distant  cannonade, 
without  much  effect  on  either  side.  Grierson 
finding  that  resistance  would  be  Vain,  determined 
to  evacuate  his  fortress  and  throw  his  command 
into  fort  Cornwallis.  With  this  view  he  threw 
open  the  gate,  passed  down  the  gully  to  the  river 
bank,  and  under  cover  of  it,  some  of  his  troops 
escaped  into  the  fort* 
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In  this  hazardous  retreat,  thirty  of  Grierson’s 
men  were  killed,  and  forty-five  wounded  and  ta- 
ken prisoners  : among  the  former  was  his  major. 
Grierson  was  killed  by  one  of  the  Georgia  rifle- 
men after  he  had  surrendered,  in  consequence  of 
his  having  rendered  himself  peculiarly  odious 
to  the  Georgians  by  his  cruel  practices.  A re- 
ward was  offered  by  the  American  commanders 
for  apprehending  the  person  who  shot  him,  but  no 
one  made  the  discovery.  The  imagination  need 
not  be  much  wearied  in  conjecturing  by  whom 
this  act  was  committed,  when  it  is  turned  to  the 
treatment  received  by  the  venerable  Alexander. 
Among  the  Americans  who  fell,  was  the  gallant 
major  Eaton,  who  had  on  all  occasions  sought  the 
post  of  danger. 

Brown  finding  that  he  would  be  closely  in- 
vested, applied  himself  to  strengthen  his  fortress  ; 
and  every  part  which  required  amendment  was 
repaired  with  industry  : he  placed  the  aged  Alex- 
ander, and  others  who  had  been  long  in  captivity, 
in  one  of  the  bastions  most  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
the  rifle  batteries  ; one  of  which  was  manned  by 
captain  Samuel  Alexander’s  company  : thus  the 
father  was  exposed  to  be  killed  by  the  hand  of 
his  son  ; but  he  escaped  uninjured. 

The  preparations,  on  the  part  of  the  enemy, 
could  not  be  counteracted.  The  Americans  had 
but  one  field  piece,  and  all  that  could  be  done 
was  by  close  investure  and  regular  approaches ; 
therefore,  all  the  tools  which  could  be  collected 
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from  the  neighbouring  farms,  were  brought  into 
camp,  and  with  those  taken  at  fort  Galphin,  the 
Americans  commenced  their  approaches  near  the 
river  bank,  extending  it  towards  the  enemy’s  left. 

The  condition  of  the  enemy’s  wounded,  re- 
quired medicine  and  hospital  stores,  which  could 
not  be  furnished  from  the  American  camp.  The 
senior  officer  solicited  permission  to  send  a flag 
to  colonel  Brown  for  a supply.  The  American 
commanders  had  no  hesitancy  in  granting  the  re- 
quest, but  they  disliked  the  idea  of  subjecting 
their  flag  to  a second  insult ; recollecting  the  an- 
swer given  by  colonel  Brown  to  major  Eggleston. 
The  principles  of  humanity  however  prevailed, 
and  a British  officer  was  permitted  to  be  the  bear- 
er of  the  flag,  and  a letter  from  Pickens  and  Lee, 
assuring  Brown  that  no  consideration  affecting 
themselves  or  their  troops,  would  have  led  to  the 
condescension  of  renewing  a correspondence, 
which  he  had  lately  rejected  with  so  much  inso- 
lence and  contempt.  Brown  returned  a polite 
answer  by  the  prisoner,  excusing  himself  by  re* 
fering  to  some  previous  altercations  with  colonel 
Clarke. 

Colonel  Lee  suggested  the  plan  of  raising  a 
sort  of  tower,  such  as  he  had  used  to  great  advan- 
tage in  the  reduction  of  fort  Watson,  in  South- 
Carolina.  It  was  simply  a square  pen  of  logs, 
raised  about  thirty  feet  high  and  filled  with  com- 
bustibles ; proof  against  the  enemy’s  artillery,  and 
sufficient  to  sustain  a six  pounder.  The  tower 
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was  thrown  up  under  cover  of  an  old  framed 
house,  which  Brown  had  suffered  to  remain  near 
the  fort.  On  the  night  of  the  28th,  Brown  sent 
' out  a detachment  to  force  the  Americans  from 
their  works:  the  onset  was  vigorous,  and  the 
guard  was  forced  to  retreat.  Captain  Handy  met 
the  enemy  in  the  ditch,  and  for  a few  minutes  the 
conflict  was  obstinate  : Handy  pressed  the  bayo- 
net, and  forced  the  enemy  to  retreat  to  the  fort. 
Lee’s  infantry,  after  this  sortie,  were  exclusively 
employed  in  defending  the  American  works  at 
night.  Another  attempt  was  made  the  succeed- 
ing night  in  the  same  quarter,  and  for  a consider- 
able time  the  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the 
ditches  was  about  equal.  Captain  Rudulph  re- 
enforced the  guard,  cleared  the  trenches  with  the 
bayonet,  and  forced  the  enemy,  with  some  loss, 
to  make  a precipitate  retreat. 

On  the  1st  of  June  the  tower  was  raised  as 
high  as  the  enemies  works,  and  Brown  anticipat- 
ing the  fatal  consequences  which  would  result 
from  its  completion  ; directed  his  attention  to  the 
destruction  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  besieg- 
ers determined  to  oppose  their  whole  force  against 
any  effort  which  might  be  made  to  drive  them 
from  their  w7orks. 

Pickens  took  command  of  one  'division  of 
the  militia  in  person,  supported  by  Handy’s  com- 
pany of  infantry  ; and  Clarke  took  command  of 
the  other,  supported  by  Ruduiph’s.  About  ten 
o’clock  at  night,  Clarke’s  division  were  charged 
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upon  by  about  one  third  of  the  British  troops  : 
the  conflict  was  furious  for  some  time  ; Rudulph 
presented  the  bayonet,  and  the  enemy  retired. 
While  this  detachment  was  engaged  against 
Clarke  and  Rudulph,  Brown  sallied  out  with  his 
remaining  force  against  Pickens,  where  the  con- 
test was  equally  severe,  until  Handy  pressed  the 
bayonet,  which  forced  Brown  to  retreat.  Upon 
this  occasion,  the  loss  on  both  sides  exceeded  all 
which  had  occurred  during  the  siege,  except  in 
the  evacuation  of  fort  Grierson. 

Finding  that  the  work  of  the  besiegers  could 
not  be  destroyed  by  fair  combat.  Brown  resorted 
to  stratagem.  He  sent  out  a Scotch  sergeant, 
under  the  cloak  of  desertion,  with  instructions  to 
use  the  most  effectual  means  that  occurrences 
might  present,  to  burn  down  the  tower,  'i  he 
house  standing  between  it  and  the  fort  had  been 
intentionally  left  undemolished  by  Brown,  imagin- 
ing that  it  might  be  blown  up  when  occupied  by 
the  American  troops.-  Preparatory  to  this  plan. 
Brown  had  opened  the  communication  to  the 
house,  and  placed  under  it  the  necessary  quantity 
of  powder.  The  pretended  deserter  suggested 
some  new  plans  in  using  the  tower  more  advan. 
tageously,  by  blowing  up  the  magazine  of  the  be- 
sieged ; but  Lee  was  suspicious  of  him,  and  or- 
dered him  to  be  withdrawn  and  put  in  charge  of 
the  quarter  guard.  Early  in  the  night,  all  the 
houses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort  were  burned  by 
"Brown,  except  two,  under  one  of  which  the 
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Jernal  machine  was  placed.  The  houses  were  ex- 
amined in  the  night  by  order  of  Pickens,  suppos- 
ing that  riflemen  could  be  advantageously  placed 
in  their  upper  stories,  when  the  assault  was  made 
upon  the  besieged : Brown  imagining  from  the 
preparations  of  the  besiegers,  that  the  assault  was 
to  be  made  at  the  dawn  of  the  next  day,,  and  that 
the  militia  riflemen  were  already  in  the  house, 
blew  it  up  about  three  o’clock.  Fortunately  for 
the  riflemen,  they  had  not  yet  taken  possession  of 
the  houses,  consequently  no  lives  were  lost. 

On  the  S 1st  of  May,  Brown  had  been  sum- 
moned to  surrender,  but  he  replied  that  it  was 
his  duty  and  inclination  to  defend  the  place  to  the 
last  extremity.  On  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of 
June,  another  opportunity  was  afforded  him, 
which  he  also  rejected. 

During  the  day  an  incessant  and  galling  fire 
was  kept  up  from  the  rifle  batteries,  which  were 
raised  so  high  as  to  enable  the  besiegers  to  unman 
the  field  pieces,  and  drive  the  enemy  from  the  op- 
posite bastions.  The  six  pounder  in  the  tower, 
had  dismounted  the  enemies  artillery,  and  render- 
ed it  useless.  They  tvere  obliged  to  dig  vaults 
in  the  ground  within  the  fort,  to  secure  themselves 
from  the  fire  of  the  American  riflemen.  The 
morning  of  the  4th,  at  nine  o’clock,  was  destined 
for  the  assault : as  the  hour  .approached,  and 
columns  were  arrayed  waiting  the  signal  to  ad- 
vance, a British  officer  appeared  with  a flag,  and 
presented  a letter  at  the  margin  of  the  trenches, 
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addressed  to  general  Pickens  and  colonel  Lee, 
offering  to  surrender  upon  conditions,  detailed  in 
the  communication.  Some  of  the  articles  were 
exceptionable,  and  others  were  substituted  and 
submitted  to  Brown  as  an  ultimatum.  The  dis- 
cussion produced  one  day’s  delay,  which  was 
gratifying  to  Brown,  as  he  did  not  wish  the  sur- 
render to  be  made  upon  the  king’s  birth-day. 
These  terms  were  finally  agreed  on,  and  the  fort 
and  garrison  were  surrendered  on  the  morning  of 
the  5th  of  June  to  captain  Rudulph,  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  possession,  and  the  British  troops 
marched  out  and  laid  down  their  arms.  The 
British  loss  during  the  siege,  was  fifty  two  killed, 
and  three  hundred  and  thirty  four,  including  the 
wounded,  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  The 
American  loss  was  sixteen  killed,  and  thirty -five 
wounded,  seven  mortally. 

Brown  and  his  officers  were  placed  under  a- 
strong  guard  of  continental  troops,  commanded 
by  captain  Armstrong,  for  their  safety.  Young 
M’Kay,  the  brother  of  the  one  who  was  executed 
by  Brown,  sought  an  opportunity  of  putting 
Brown  to  death  ; but  the  guard  prevented  him 
from  executing  vengeance,  for  the  murder  of  his 
brother.  Mrs.  M’Kay  was  said  to  have  armed 
herself  for  the  same  purpose,  and  asked  leave  of 
the  guard,  who  escorted  him  to  Savannah,  to 
speak  to  him  ; but  they  would  not  permit  her  to 
do  so,  until  she  gave  the  requisite  assurances, 
tliat  she  would  not  injure  him  : when  her  request 
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was  commu  mated  to  Brown,  he  observed  that 
he  was  not  afraid  to  face  men  in  the  field,  but  was 
apprehensive  of  the  consequences  of  encounter- 
ing an  enraged  woman.  She  reminded  him  of 
the  murder  of  her  son,  in  terms  mild  and  pun- 
gent ; but  feelings  had  long  been  banished  from 
his  remorseless  bosom,  and  their  place  inhabited 
by  a fiend  of  darkness. 

Before  Brown  surrendered  fort  Cornwallis,  at 
Augusta,  Waters,  Tillet,  and  several  others  had 
penetrated  the  frontiers  with  parties  of  Indians. 
Anticipating  this  event,  captain  George  Barber 
had  been  ordered  to  cover  the  forts,  and  watch  and 
disperse  such  parties  as  might  be  found  on  their 
route.  Barber  was  an  active  officer,  and  executed 
the  du  ies  assigned  him  with  success  and  honour* 

A quantity  of  Indian  goods,  and  other  stores, 
were  found  in  fort  Cornwallis,  liable  to  distribu- 
tion among  the  captors;  small  portions  of  which 
were  distributed  among  the  men,  so  as  not  to  en- 
cumber them  with  an  extra  portion  of  baggage, 
while  their  military  services  were  required.  The 
remainder  of  the  goods,  which  fell  to  the  Georgia 
troops,  were  put  into  the  hands  of  John  Burnet, 
who  was  directed  to  remove  them  to  the  western 
part  of  the  state  until  a more  convenient  time  to 
snake  the  dividend.  Burnet  had  made  great  preten- 
sions of  attachment  to  the  American  interest,  and 
under  pretence  of  harassing  the  enemy  in  the  lower 
country,  had  visited  the  most  wealthy  settlements 
south  of  Savannah,  where  he  had  been  indiscrim* 
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inate  in  the  pillage  of  negroes  and  other  property, 
from  friends  and  enemies.  His  party  had  secreted 
in  the  vicinity  of  Augusta,  about  sixty  negroes : 
to  give  plausibility  to  his  plans,  he  pretended 
that  his  intentions  were  to  throw  these  negroes, 
which  he  alleged  were  taken  from  the  enemy,  in- 
to the  general  stock  with  the  goods,  and  make  an 
equal  dividend  of  the  whole,  among  the  Georgia 
troops  who  had  suffered  most  by  the  effects  of 
the  war.  The  officers  suffered  themselves  to  be 
duped  by  this  plausible  pretence,  and  the  whole 
was  delivered  into  his  care.  He  proceeded  on  his 
way  toward  the  mountains,  unsuspected,  under 
pretext  of  carrying  the  property  out  of  the  reach 
of  re- capture  by  the  enemy.  Having  so  far  suc- 
ceeded, he  disclosed  to  a few  who  were  with  him, 
his  villanous  plan  of  carrying  off*  the  ooty  and 
dividing  it  among  themselves.  They  crossed 
the  mountains,  passed  through  Kentucky  to  .Ohio 
river,  procured  boats  and  passed  down  to  Natchez, 
where  they  divided- the  fruits  of  their  knavery. 

Immediately  after  the  surrender  of  fort  Corn- 
wallis, general  Pickens  and  colonel  Lee,  marched 
with  their  troops,  and  part  of  the  Georgians,  to 
Ninety-six,  which  had  been  closely  invested  by 
general  Greene.  When  they  arrived  at  Ninety- 
six,  the  prisoners  who  had  been  captured  at  Au- 
gusta, were  marched  in  view  of  the  besieged,  to 
depress  their  ardour  for  resistance,  and  induce 
colonel  Cruger  to  surrender.  General  Greene, 
with  the  main  body  of  the  southern  army,  had 
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advanced  to  Ninety. six,  and  encamped  before  it 
on  the  23rd  of  May.  Regular  approaches  by 
saps,  were  necessarily  resorted  to,  under  the  di- 
rection of  colonel  Kosciusko,  chief  of  engineers. 
On  the  3rd  of  June,  three  regiments  from  Ireland 
arrived  at  Charleston,  to  re-enforce  lord  Rawdon, 
who  commenced  his  march  at  the  head  of  two 
thousand  troops,  to  the  relief  of  the  garrison  at 
Ninety-six.  General  Sumpter  was  directed  to 
check  his  progress,  by  harassing  his  front,  but 
without  effect.  An  express  reached  colonel 
Cruger,  informing  him  of  Rawdon’s  approach  to 
his  relief.  As  general  Greene  was  unable  to  meet 
Rawdon,  he  determined  on  an  assault,  but  the 
works  were  unassailable,  and  the  forlorn  hope, 
conducted  with  great  courage  and  perseverance 
by  lieutenants  Duval  and  Sheldon  on  the  18th  of 
June,  proved  unsuccessful.  General  Greene  rais- 
ed the  siege  and  retired  toward  North- Carolina. 
Rawdon  pursued  him  a short  distance,  and  find- 
ing that  Greene  had  taken  a strong  position,  he 
retired  toward  Ninety-six,  where  he  rested  two 
days,  and  then  returned  to  the  Congaree  river, 
with  one  thousand  men.  The  British  force  thus 
divided,  encouraged  general  Greene  to  follow 
Rawdon  toward  Charleston.  Colonel  Cruger  was 
left  in  command  at  Ninety-six,  and  after  affording 
time  for  the  loyalists. to  remove  their  property  and 
join  him,  he  destroyed  the  works,  burned  the 
village,  and  retreated  to  Orangeburg,  where  hg 
formed  a junction  with  Rawdon. 
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When  general  Greene  raised  the  siege,  he  or- 
dered major  James  Jackson,  who  had  been  left  in 
command  at  Augusta,  to  demolish  his  works  and 
join  him.  Jackson  attempted  to  retreat  between 
Ninety  six  and  Camden,  but  finding  that  route 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  he  changed  his  course 
toward  Wilkes  county,  to  join  colonel  Clarke.  * 
Hearing  that  Cruger  had  retreated,  he  returned 
and  re-occupied  his  former  position  at  Augusta; 

In  July,  two  small  forts  oil  Broad  river  were 
attacked  and  taken  by  James  Tillet,  with  a party 
of  loyalists  and  Indians.  Eighteen  men,  women 
and  children  were  murdered.  Such  of  the  women 
as  were  able  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  a rapid  march, 
were  carried  into  captivity  and  compelled  to  en- 
dure all  the  difficulties  of  a savage  life. 

The  advantages  which  general  Greene  had 
derived  from  the  service  of  legionary  corps,  com- 
posed of  an  equal  number  of  cavalry  and  light  in- 
fantry, induced  him  to  order  a body  of  this  des- 
cription to  be  raised  in  Georgia.  In  the  active 
genius  and  enterprise  of  major  James  Jackson,  he 
discovered  the  qualities  necessary  for  the  com- 
manding-officer : accordingly  he  ivas  appointed 
colonel  of  the  Georgia  legion,  to  consist  of  three 
companies  cf  cavalry  and  two  of  infantry.  This 
corps  tvas  filled  without  delay  and  equipped  for 
service.  Having  gained  possession  of  the  western 
division  of  Georgia,  general  Twiggs’  attention 
was  directed  to  the  eastern.  He  ordered  colonel 
Jackson  to  advance  toward  Savannah,  and  to  take 
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a position  as  near  the  enemy  as  his  force  would 
authorise  ; and  to  consult  the  safety  of  his  com- 
mand, and  the  advantages  of  his  country,  by  ad- 
vancing or  retreating,  as  circumstances  might  re- 
quire. A short  time  before  Jackson  marched 
from  Augusta,  a plot  was  discovered  to  have  been 
* formed  by  a part  of  his  legion,  to  assassinate  their 
commanding-officer,  and  carry  off  the  governor 
and  members  of  the  executive  council  to  the  Bri- 
tish in  Savannah.  The  greater  part  of  Jackson’s 
legion  was  composed  of  British  deserters  and  loy- 
alists, who  had  changed  their  political  opinions 
and  quited  the  British  service.  After  the  plan  had 
been  digested  by  some  of  the  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates  of  the  infantry,  it  was  com- 
municated to  the  British  general  Clarke  in  Savan- 
nah, who  ordered  a detachment  to  meet  the  re- 
volters,  and  to  aid  them  in  the  execution  of  their 
purposes  and  escape.  A faithful  soldier  named 
David  Davis,  who  was  the  colonel’s  waiter,  dis- 
covered that  there  was  something  in  agitation  of 
an  extraordinary  nature  in  the  camp ; and  in  or- 
der to  obtain  a knowledge  of  the  secret,  affected 
an  extreme  dislike  to  the  colonel,  and  united  with 
the  conspirators  in  the  use  of  the  most  unqualified 
language  of  abuse  and  disrespect  for  him.  Sup- 
posing that  Davis’  situation  would  enable  him  to 
be  of  great  service  to  the  party,  they  lent  a favour- 
able ear  to  his  observations.  This  stratagem  had 
the  desired  effect,  and  drew  from  the  traitors  a dis- 
closure of  the  diabolical  purposes  in  contcrnpla- 
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tion,  which  he  immediately  communicated  to  his 
colonel,  and  informed  him  that  no  time  was  to  be 
lost  in  checking  its  progress,  as  it  was  ripe  for 
execution.  The  dragoons,  who  did  not  appear 
to  have  been  engaged  in  the  conspiracy,  were 
ordered  to  mount  their  horses  and  repair  to  colo- 
nel Jackson’s  quarters,  prepared  for  action.  The 
infantry  were  ordered  to  parade  without  arms, 
under  the  pretence  of  searching  for  some  clothing 
which  had  been  stolen  the  preceeding  night. 
The  dragoons  were  ordered  in  front,  with  drawn 
swords,  and  the  ring-leaders  seized  and  confined. 
A general  court-martial  was  ordered  to  convene, 
and  the  culprits  brought  up  for  trial : John  Good- 
game,  William  Simmons,  and  one  Honeycut, 
were  ascertained  to  be  the  projectors  and  leaders 
in  the  conspiracy.  The  court  found  them  guilty 
of  treason,  and  sentenced  them  to  suffer  death,  by 
being  hanged,  and  they  were  executed  according- 
ly. The  remaining  seventeen,  turned  states  evi- 
dence, confessed  their  guilt,  and  were  pardoned 
in  consequence  of  their  apparent  penitence. 

General  Alured  Clarke  had  ordered  captain 
Brantley,  with  forty-five  men,  to  advance  within 
a few  miles  of  Augusta,  join  the  conspirators 
in  the  night,  on  the  skirts  of  the  town,  and  co- 
operate in  the  execution  of  the  plan.  Great  re- 
wards had  been  oft'ered  by  the  British  general,  in 
case  of  success,  as  stated  by  the  witnesses  before 
the  court-martial ; but  fortune  nipt  its  progress  in 
the  bud,  and  the  leaders  were  hurled  mto  eternity 
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under  the  premeditated  and  detestable  crimes  of 
murder  and  treason. 

Davis  was  complimented  by  the  legislature 
for  his  attachment  and  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  his 
country,  and  rewarded  by  a present  of  five  hun- 
dred acres  of  valuable  land,  and  an  elegant  horse, 
- saddle  and  bridle.  Captain  Brantley  had  advan- 
ced as  far  as  Spirit  creek,  about  ten  miles  from 
Augusta,  and  skirmished  with  a small  party,  one 
mile  and  a half  from  general  Twiggs’  camp,  killed 
one  man  and  took  off* some  horses.  When  Brantley 
was  informed  that  the  plan  had  been  defeated,  by 
the  discovery  of  the  plot,  he  retreated  to  Savannah. 

While  vigorous  preparations  were  making,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Augusta,  to  annoy  the  British  by 
land,  the  American  privateers,  and  small  govern- 
ment vessels,  were  actively  employed  upon  the 
sea  coast.  The  impolitic  prohibitions,  imposed 
by  congress  at  an  early  period  of  the  war,  upon 
British  importations  of  every  description,  had 
been  very  severely  felt  by  the  inhabitants,  as  well 
as  by  the  army  of  the  United  States  : clothing, 
ammunition,  and  many  other  articles,  could  not 
be  procured  for  the  army  ; but  among  the  most 
material,  was  the  article  of  salt  : the  demand  for 
it,  at  one  time  in  the  southern  states,  was  so  great, 
that  it  was  sold  at  the  exorbitant  price  of  two  dol- 
lars per  quart  : those  who  were  not  able  to  pro- 
cure it,  substituted  ashes  and  red  pepper  to  save 
their  meat.  This  idea  was  borrowed  from  the 
Indian  tribes,  who  generally  apply  hickory  ashes, 
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and  barbecue  it  over  a slow  fire.  During  the 
war,  salt,  sugar,  and  many  other  articles,  could 
‘only  be  procured  by  capture  from  the  enemy. 

On  the  14th  of  April,  captains  John  Howell 
and  John  M’Cieur  entered  one  of  the  southern 
inlets,  unperceived  by  the  enemy,  and  received 
intelligence  that  the  British  ship  Britania  lay  in 
the  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  Ogechee  river. 
Under  cover  of  a dark  night,  with  oars  muffled, 
the  privateers  were  towed  alongside  and  grappled 
with  her ; before  the  crew  were,  aware  of  any 
danger,  the  assailants  sprung  upon  the  deck,  and 
demanded  a surrender ; the  ship  was  accordingly 
delivered  up,  without  opposition.  Captain  Wade, 
of  the  Britania,  and  a boat’s  crew,  had  gone  on 
shore  to  pass  the  night,  and  escaped  capture. 
The  ship  was  laden  with  rice,  bound  to  the 
West- Inches,  and  only  waited  for  a fair  wind  to  go 
to  sea.  A pilot  boat  was  also  taken,  and  a pilot 
by  the  name  of  Saunders  was  put  on  board  of  the 
Britania  to  take  her  over  the  bar.  On  the  18th, 
the  ship  and  privateers  passed  out  at  Ossabaw, 
with  the  intention  of  taking  in  a supply  of  water, 
at  Jekyl  island.  On  the  24th,  about  eight  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  off  Doboy  sound,  the  ship  Cor- 
morant, captain  M’Evoy,  hove  in  sight,  and  gave 
chase  to  the  prize.  Finding  that  the  Britania 
could  not  escape,  she  struck  her  colours  and 
dropped  anchor.  The  boats  were  manned  from 
the  Cormorant  to  take  possession,  but  before  this 
could  be  effected,  captain  Howell  ran  down  to  th$ 
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prize,  fired  upon  the  boats,  and  compelled  them 
to  retire  to  the  Cormorant.  The  cable  of  the 
prize  was  ordered  to  be  slipped,  her  sails  and 
colours  hoisted,  and  the  vessel  ran  in  close  to  the 
shore,  until  she  reached  the  south  end  of  Black* 
beard’s  island,  where  she  was  land-locked  and 
brought  to  anchor.  The  advantage  of  shoal 
water,  enabled  the  privateer  to  defend  her  until 
five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Apprehensive  that 
an  advantage  might  be  taken,,  under  cover  of  the 
night,  by  a force  so  superior,  captain  Howell 
ordered  the  ship  to  be  abandoned  and  burned. 
The  prisoners  were  landed  on  the  island  and 
paroled,  and  the  American  crew  and  prize- master, 
taken  on  board  the  privateer  : after  this  was  ef- 
fected, the  Cormorant  put  to  sea.  In  this  con- 
test, captain  Howell  had  one  man  killed,  and  one 
slightly  wounded.  The  damage  sustained  by  the 
Cormorant,  if  any,  was  not  known. 

Howell,  M’Cleur,  Spencer,  and  many  others,, 
continued  to  hover  along  the  coast,  and  whenever 
any  British  merchant  vessels  attempted  to  go  to 
sea  without  a convoy,  they  were  almost  certain  to 
be  captured  ; and  in  that  event,  were  either  burn- 
ed or  sent  into  a northern  port.  Many  British 
vessels,  from  the  West-Indies,  laden  with  salt, 
and  other,  articles  in  great  demand,  were  captured 
by  these  privateers  and  taken  into  North  Carolina. 
The  numerous  inlets  along  the  coasts  of  South- 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  affording  no  great  depth  of 
water,  enabled  these  privateers  to  escape  capture 
When  chased  by  large  armed  vessels. 
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The  effects  of  this  policy  were  severely  felt  by 
the  British  West- India  islands,  where  great  dc- 
pendance  was  placed  upon  the  southern  states  for 
supplies  : disappointed  in  these  expectations,  they 
frequently  suffered  for  want  of  subsistence  ; and 
there  is  no  doubt  of  its  having  a share,  in  bringing 
the  war  to  a conclusion. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  June,  captain 
Howell  entered  the  inlet  of  Sunbury,  where  he 
found  a negro  man  fishing.  The  negro  informed 
him,  that  he  had  been  sent  out  to  catch  fish  for 
Mr.  Kitchins,  the  collector  at  Sunbury,  with 
whom  a party  of  British  civil  and  military  offi- 
cers were  to  dine,  it  being  the  king’s  birth-day. 
Kitchins’  house  wras  not  more  than  four  hundred 
yards  from  the  fort,  and  the  execution  of  the  plan 
to  capture  the  party,  required  caution  and  courage. 
Supposing  that  they  would  be  completely  off  their 
guard,  and  that  they  would  indulge  in  the  free  use 
of  the  glass,  upon  such  an  occasion,  until  a late 
hour  ; Howell  selected  twelve  men,  and  proceed- 
ed up  the  river,  under  cover  of  the  night,  with 
muffled  oars,  and  landed  undiscovered  : he  sur« 
rounded  the  house,  about  eleven  o’clock,  and  took 
twelve  prisoners ; among  the  number  was  colonel 
Roger  Keisall,  who  had  insulted  and  otherwise 
ill-treated  Howell,  while  he  wras  a prisoner  of  war. 
The  feelings  of  resentment,  which  actuated  Howr- 
ell  at  the  first  moment,  determined  him  to-  carry 
off  Kelsail  and  drown  him  ; but  the  influence  of 
the  lady  of  the  house,  who  begged  that  his  life 
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might  be  spared,  induced  him  to  change  his  deter, 
mination,  and  the  whole  party  were  paroled  upon 
the  beach,  who  pledged  themselves  not  to  take  up 
arms  until  they  were  regularly  exchanged.  How. 
ell  retired  to  his  privateer  unmolested,  and  with- 
out sustaining  any  loss.  When  Kelsall  returned 
to  the  fort,  he  observed,  that  he  expected  nothing 
short  of  death,  when  he  found  himself  in  captain 
Howell’s  power ; and  that  he  had  no  right  to  look 
for  such  mild  treatment  as  he  had  received. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  captain  M’Cleur  took 
the  sloop  Erier,  captain  William  Roberts  master, 
laden  with  West-India  produce,  within  full  view 
of  the  British  armed  ships,  lying  in  Charleston 
harbour,  and  carried  her  into  North-Carolina. 
The  next  day  after  this  capture,  the  crew  of  the 
Brier  were  paroled,  and  landed  on  Evans’  island. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  captain  Antony  manned 
his  boats  with  twenty  men,  from  his  privateer,  and 
proceeded  up  the  Ogechee  river,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  bringing  oft'  a schooner,  laden  with  rice ; 
and  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  her,  but 
the  tide  wras  too  far  spent  before  he  could  get  her 
-out,  and  his  retreat  was  cut  off  by  captain  Scallan, 
in  a British  galley.  Antony  landed  in  his  boats, 
and  was  obliged  to  take  to  the  woods,  with  the 
loss  of  one  man  killed  and  one  wounded.  The 
next  night  he  reached  his  privateer  in  a boat  with, 
the  remainder  of  his  party. 

On  the  18th  of  September,  the  brigantine 
Dunmore,  captain  Caldeleugh,  mounting  twelve 
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guns,  sailed  from  Sunbury  for  Jamacia  : so  soon 
as  she  crossed  the  bar,  she  was  pursued  and  at- 
tacked by  two  American  gallies,  one  of  which 
was  commanded  by  captain  Braddock  : a close 
fire  was  kept  up  from  ten  o’clock  until  two  : se- 
veral attempts  were  made  to  board  the  brigantine, 
but  the  enemy  was  favoured  by  the  roughness  of 
the  sea.  In  one  of  these  attempts,  one  of  the  gal* 
lies,  which  had  sustained  some  injury  in  her  rig- 
ging, had  like  to  have  been  run  down.  At  two 
o’clock,  the  rigging  of  the  other  galley  sustained 
some  injury,  which  enabled  the  brigantine  to  es- 
cape. It  was  imagined  that  the  hull  was  much 
injured,  and  that  she  would  be  obliged  to  put 
back  to  Savannah  for  repairs.  Braddock  repaired 
damages  and  shaped  his  course  for  that  port, 
where  he  again  fell  in  with  and  attacked  her; 
but  she  had  the  advantage  of  wind,  and  escaped 
into  port  with  six  feet  water  in  her  hold. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  the  American  galley 
Tyger,  captain  M’Cumber,  was  lost  off  Hilton- 
head,  in  a gale  of  wind  : two  of  her  crew  were 
drowned,  and  the  remainder,  thirty  in  number, 
were  saved  in  the  boat.  The  next  day  they  join- 
ed captain  Howell,  and  took  two  schooners  laden 
with  rice,  in  which  were  thirty  negroes,  bound  to 
the  West-Indies;. but  before  they  could  be  carried 
off,  they  were  attacked  by  an  enemy’s  galley  and 
two  boats,  with  sixty  men,  commanded  by  cap- 
tain Scallan.  Howell  set  fire  to  the  schooners 
and  escaped  with  the  negroes  in  his  boats,  but  the 
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enemy  gained  possession  of  the  schooners,  In  time 
to  save  them  from  being  burned.  The  exertions 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  to  save  the  vessels,  gave 
Howell  time  to  escape. 

About  the  20th  of  October,  general  Twiggs’ 
command  became  so  formidable,  as  to  authorise 
an  advance  toward  the  enemy.  Colonels  Jones, 
Irwin,  Lewis,  Car r,  and  many  others,  had  been 
successfully  employed  in  awakening  the  Ameri- 
can spirit  Twiggs  put  his  command  in  motion 
for  the  lower  country,  where  general  Greene  had 
authorised  the  belief,  that  general  Wayne  would 
be  ordered,  at  the  head  of  a continental  force,  so 
soon  as  he  should  be  joined  by  general  St.  Clair, 
who  was  then  on  his  march  from  the  north.  Co- 
lonel James  Jackson  was  ordered  in  the  advance, 
with  part  of  his  legion  and  captain  M’Kay’s  rifle- 
men. He  had  several  skirmishes  with  the  enemy, 
before  he  reached  Ebenezer.  The  bridges  were 
destroyed  in  his  front,  and  his  flanks  were  annoy- 
ed by  small  parties  under  cover  of  thick  woods. 

For  the  purpose  of  keeping  open  the  com- 
munication between  Savannah  and  the  southern 
counties,  the  post  had  been  held  at  Sunbury  by 
the  enemy,  and  an  intermediate  one  at  Ogechee 
ferry.  On  the  2nd  of  November,  Colonel  Jack- 
son  considered  the  surpise  of  the  post  at  the  ferry 
practicable  ; and  determined  to  make  the  effort. 
In  its  vicinity,  he  fell  in  with  a reconnoitring  par. 
ty  and  took  them  prisoners  without  giving  alarm. 
Captain  Johnson  commanded  the  post  at  Ogechee, 
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&nd  imagined  himself  secure  against  surprise, 
supposing  that  he  would  be  informed  of  any  ap- 
proaching danger,  by  the  party  which  had  fallen 
into  Jackson’s  hands.  Colonel  Jackson’s  approach 
was  made  so  suddenly  upon  the  house,  which  was 
relied  on  as  the  place  for  defence,  that  the  discov- 
ery and  the  demand  for  a surrender  were  simul- 
taneous. Captain  Johnson  agreed  to  surrender, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  handing  colonel  Jackson  his 
sword,  when  captain  Goldsmith  was  killed  by  cap- 
tain Patrick  Carr.  Johnson  imagining,  from  this 
un-authorised  act,  that  no  quarter  was  to  be  given* 
sprung  to  the  house,  ordered  his  men  to  resume 
their  arms  and  sell  their  lives  as  dear  as  possible. 
The  house  was  defended  with  so  much  vigour, 
that  Jackson  was  not  only  compelled  to  relinquish 
what  he  deemed  a certain  conquest,  but  to  retreat 
with  the  loss  of  captain  Grant  and  several  of  his 
men.  The  house  was  considered  unassailable, 
and  while  Jackson  was  contemplating  further  ope- 
rations, M’Kay’s  riflemen  deserted  him  in  search 
of  plunder.  He  proceeded  with  his  remaining 
force  against  Butler’s  house,  about  a mile  from 
the  ferry,  where  there  were  fifteen  loyalists,  com- 
manded by  captain  Howell,  who  was  sick  in  bed. 
The  house  was  defended  for  a short  time,  but  the 
bold  attempt  of  one  of  the  Americans  succeeded 
in  setting  it  on  fire.  Howell  and  his  party  at- 
tempted to  escape,  but  very  few  succeeded : six 
were  killed  and  five  taken  prisoners ; among  the 
former  was  their  commander. 
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Lieutenant-colonel  Campbell,  of  the  British 
cavalry,  was  quartered  about  a mile  from  the  fer- 
ry with  a detachment  of  his  regiment;  here  he  was 
joined  by  Johnson,  and  a detachment  of  Florida 
rangers,  under  captain  Wylie,  amounting  in  all  to 
eighty-five.  Colonel  Jackson’s  command  was  re- 
duced to  fifty-seven;  and  supposing  the  numbers 
in  the  enemy’s  ranks,  to  be  more  than  they  really 
were,  he  was  unwilling  to  come  to  action,  without 
the  advantage  of  choosing  his  ground.  Camp- 
bell’s men  being  all  mounted,  he  advanced  and 
the  attack  was  made  about  four  o’clock.  Jackson 
presented  his  infantry,  under  captain  Greene,  and 
covered  his  cavalry  behind  a hammock.  The 
enemy  charged  upon  the  infantry,  and  broke 
through  the  centre.  Jackson’s  dr  goons  pressed 
through  the  enemy  in  return,  and  separated  them  ; 
but  they  rallied  at  a high  fence,  and  Jackson  was 
obliged  to  retreat  to  a swamp,  to  secure  himself 
against  such  a superiority  of  numbers,  from  which 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  w ere  made  to  dis- 
lodge him.  Under  cover  of  the  night,  Jackson 
retired  toward  Ebenezer.  His  loss  in  these  seve- 
ral skirmishes,  was  six  killed,  five  wounded,  and 
five  taken  prisoners.  Among  the  former  wTas 
captain  Grant,  and  among  the  latter  w^as  captain 
Bugg.  The  enemy’s  loss  was  two  captains,  one 
cornet,  and  nine  privates  killed,  and  thirty  wound- 
ed and  taken  prisoners. 

General  Twiggs  had  advanced  to  Burke  coun- 
ty* wjiere  he  received  intelligence  of  large  bodies 
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of  Indians  and  loyalists  collecting  on  the  western 
frontier  of  Carolina  and  Georgia.  The  general 
returned  to  Augusta,  and  ordered  colonel  Jackson 
to  retreat  to  Burke  county,  where  he  was  to  be  re- 
enforced, and  advance  against  Ebenezer.  Colonel 
Jackson’s  force  being  augmented  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  he  was  enabled  to  attack  the  forag- 
ing parties  of  the  enemy,  with  considerable  effect. 
A number  of  negroes,  and  other  property,  belong- 
ing to  the  American  refugees,  fell  into  his  hand*; 
and  were  restored  to  their  former  owners.  The 
country  was  so  completely  swept  of  every  kind  of 
provision,  that  Jackson’s  command  often  suffered 
for  want  of  subsistence;  their  rations  were  limited 
to  boiled  rice,  and  even  that  was  sometimes  ob- 
tained at  great  hazard,  and  in  small  quantities. 

In  the  western  division  of  Georgia,  the  condw 
tion  of  the  people  was  no  better  than  in  the  eastern. 
Safety  was  no  where  to  be  found,  except  within 
the  walls  of  a fortress.  The  inhabitants  were  driv- 
en to  the  last  extremity  for  want  of  subsistence* 
There  was  scarcely  a bushel  of  corn,  or  any  other 
kind  of  grain,  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try. Applications  were  made  at  the  distance  of 
fifty  miles  for  small  quantities  of  seed  to  put  into 
the  ground,  and  while  the  ploughman  was  en- 
gaged in  cultivation,  he  was  necessarily  guarded 
by  a party  of  soldiers.  The  forest  furnished  fine 
grass  and  cane,  by  which  means  horned  cattle 
were  kept  in  eatable  condition,  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

THE  loyalists  and  Indians,  who  had  with? 
'drawn  the  attention  of  general  Twiggs  from  Sa- 
vannah, were  fallen  in  with  by  him  near  the  Oco- 
nee and  dispersed.  As  lie  returned  through 
Burke  county  on  the  13th  of  December,  Messrs. 
Davis,  Lewis,  and  Emanuel,  all  members  of  the 
executive  council,  had  carelessly  Mien  in  the  rear 
and  were  overtaken  by  a party  of  loyalists,  com- 
manded by  captain  Brantley.  Lewis  and  Emanuel 
escaped  by  the  speed  of  their  horses,  but  Davis 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  afterward  murdered. 

William  Cunningham,  who  held  the  rank  of 
major  in  the  royal  service,  had  fled  with  his  ban- 
ditti to  the  Cherokee  nation.  In  the  month  of 
November  they  entered  the  frontiers  of  Georgia, 
united  with  parties  of  Indians.  In  his  train  was 
one  John  Crawford,  who  captured  John  Pickens, 
brother  of  the  general,  who  was  delivered  up  to 
the  Indians  and  expired  by  torture. 

The  change  of  events  once  more  put  it  in  the 
power  of  the  frontier  militia  to  make  a stroke  at 
the  Cherokee  nation.  The  command  of  the  Geor- 
gia troops  for  this  purpose,  was  confided  to  major 
John  Cunningham.  He  joined  a part  of  general 
Pickens’  brigade  about  the  1st  of  January.  Pick- 
ens’ command,  including  the  Georgians,  amount- 
ed to  four  hundred  men.  With  this  body,  hu 
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made  a rapid  and  cautious  march  into  the  eastern 
part  of  the  nation,  and  laid  every  town,  village, 
and  settlement  in  ashes,  on  the  east  of  the  moun- 
tains. Not  a vestige  of  stock  or  provisions  of  any 
kind  was  left  for  the  deluded  savages  to  subsist  on, 
except  some  small  supplies  which  had  been  hastily 
carried  into  the  mountains  and  concealed.  When 
this  part  of  the  general’s  plans  had  been  accom- 
plished, he  attempted  to  pass  over  the  mountains, 
but  unfortunately  a deep  snow  fell  which  compell- 
ed him  to  return.  The  general  took  in  his  route 
some  towns  on  a western  fork  of  the  Hightower 
river,  twenty  miles  distant  from  the  place  of  en- 
campment, during  the  snow  storm.  He  marched 
early  in  the  morning,  and  reached  the  towns  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  the  same  afternoon.  He 
threw  out  Ranking  parties  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  escaping  ; but  there  was  only  one  house  on 
which  the  snow  was  melted,  consequently  there 
was  no  other  inhabited.  In  this  house  were  a 
white  man,  a half  breed,  and  an  Indian.  The  white 
man  was  killed  after  he  had  swam  the  river  ; the 
other  two  were  taken  prisoners.  After  some  in- 
quiries the  general  ascertained  that  a body  of  In- 
dians were  collected  in  the  mountains,  and  intend- 
ed to  give  him  battle.  He  replied  that  that  was 
what  he  wished,  and  requested  them  to  pilot  him 
to  the  encampment  for  the  purpose.  This  they 
declined,  but  conducted  a party  of  his  men  to  a 
place  where  some  Indian  corn  was  concealed 
from  whence  a supply  was  obtained  for  the  use  of 
the  army. 
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Some  time  before  general  Pickens  embarked 
on  this  expedition,  he  communicated  his  inten- 
tions to  general  Rutherford,  of  North-Carolina, 
and  to  general  Sevier,  of  Kentucky,  and  requested 
their  co-operation.  These  officers  had  agreed  to 
the  plan  of  assailing  the  country  at  different  points; 
but  for  some  reasons  unknown,  they  did  not  com- 
ply. As  the  general  received  no  intelligence  of 
the  co-operation,  he  retired  to  the  settlement. 

The  destruction  of  the  Indian  towns  and  pro- 
perty in  this  expedition,  was  only  temporary  in  its 
effects.  The  retrograde  motion  of  general  Pick- 
ens’ army,  was  construed  into  the  fear  of  a gene- 
ral engagement.  Colonel  Robert  Anderson,  of 
general  Pickens’  brigade,  obtained  intelligence 
that  an  attack  was  to  be  made  by  a body  of  loyal- 
ists, Cherokees,  and  Creeks.  Anderson  commu- 
nicated this  information  to  colonel  Clarke,  and  ap* 
pointed  Freeman’s  fort  as  the  place  of  rendezvous 
on  the  1st  of  xApril.  Clarke  repaired  to  the  place 
of  rendezvous  writh  one  hundred  Georgians,  where 
be  was  joined  by  Anderson  with  three  hundred 
Carolinians.  They  marched  early  the  next  morn- 
ing to  the  Oconee  river,  passed  over  it  a short  dis- 
tance, where  they  halted  to  obtain  further  intelli- 
gence of  the  enemy.  Parties  of  discover/  were 
sent  out  in  different  directions,  with  orders  to 
avoid  by  every  possible  mean,  being  discovered 
by  the  enemy.  Captain  Black,  who  commanded 
cne  of  these  parties,  had  not  proceeded  more  than 
a mile,  before  he  fell  in  with  the  main  body,  but 
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the  discovery  of  each  other  was  made  at  the  same 
time.  Black  ordered  a retreat  toward  the  camp, 
and  was  pursued  and  fired  on  by  the  Indians,  who 
appear  to  have  had  no  information  of  a formidable 
force  being  so  near  them. 

Colonel  Clarke  paraded  immediately ; advanc- 
ed to  the  scene  of  action,  and  met  Black  on  the  re- 
treat. When  the  enemy  discovered  the  American 
force,  they  fled  in  the  utmost  confusion,  and  scat- 
tered in  various  directions  so  as  to  avoid  a gene- 
ral engagement.  Several  of  the  Indians  were  kill- 
ed, and  two  of  the  loyalists  were  taken  prisoners 
and  hanged  for  former  offences.  Captain  Holli- 
way,  of  Anderson’s  regiment,  was  killed  in  the 
pursuit,  by  a wounded  Indian.  This  defeat  and  dis- 
persion, had  a temporary  effect,  and  left  the  inhabi- 
tants for  a few  months,  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace. 

During  the  session  of  the  legislature,  in  Janua- 
ry, an  act  was  passed  for  the  confiscation  of  pro- 
perty, real  and  personal,  belonging  to  such  citi- 
zens of  Georgia  as  had  joined  the  enemy  in  the 
war  against  their  native  country  ; and  the  act  ex- 
tended to  the  banishment  of  their  persons  forever. 
This  property  was  to  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds 
passed  to  the  credit  of  the  state.  Upon  the  credit 
of  this  fund,  certificates  were  issued  to  the  amount 
of  twenty-two  thousand  one  hundred  pounds  ster- 
ling, to  meet  the  disbursements  of  the  govern- 
ment ; redeemable  alter'  the  confiscated  property 
was  sold,  at  par,  with  gold  and  silver  coin,  upon 
which  there  was  a fixed  value  in  pounds,  shillings. 
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and  pence.  A Spanish  milled  dollar  to  be  rated 
at  four  shillings  and  eight  pence,  and  the  value  of 
gold  estimated  accordingly.  Executive  and  ju- 
dicial officers  were  appointed  in  conformity  with 
the  system  established  by  the  constitution,  and 
salaries  annexed  to  the  several  offices,  to  be  paid 
in  these  certificates.  A further  sum  of  fifteen 
thousand  pounds,  was  issued  in  certificates  to  pay 
off  the  arrears  due  to  the  militia. 

The  success  of  the  American  army,  under  the 
command  of  major-general  Greene,  in  South- 
Carolina,  enabled  him  to  give  the  promised  aid  to 
Georgia.  Early  in  February,  general  Anthony 
Wayne  was  ordered  to  Ebenezer,  with  one  hun- 
dred of  colonel  Moylan’s  dragoons,  commanded 
by  colonel  Anthony  Walton  White,  to  form  a 
junction  with  colonel  James  Jackson;  and  was 
soon  after  joined  by  colonel  Posey,  with  three 
hundred  continental  troops.  The  whole  force  was 
far  inferior  to  the  British  garrison  in  Savannah  ; 
therefore  general  Wayne  was  obliged  to  limit  his 
operations,  to  the  annoyance  of  foraging  and  plun- 
dering parties  of  the  enemy,  which  were  generally 
composed  of  the  royal  militia.  A select  party  of 
this  description,  formed  the  design  of  murdering 
captain  M’Kay  at  his  own  plantation.  The  house 
uas  surrounded  in  the  night,  and  the  enemy  fired 
through  the  logs  into  the  bed,  in  which  it  was 
understood  M’Kay  usually  slept.  M’Kay  was  ■ 
not  at  nome,  but  his  wife  was  in  the  bed  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  in  sound  sleep;  the  ball  passed 
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through  her  body,  and  she  was  found  dead  in  the 
morning.  She  had  an  infant  in  her  arms,  but  it 
Was  not  injured. 

Though  general  Wayne  was  instructed  to  act 
♦nly  on  the  defensive,  he  was  to  watch  any  ad- 
vantage which  might  offer  of  carrying  the  town 
by  a nocturnal  assault.  Brigadier-general  Clarke 
lost  no  time  in  calling  in  his  re-enforcements,  to 
defend  his  extensive  works  in  Savannah.  With 
this  view,  so  soon  as  he  heard  that  Wayne  was 
re-enforced  at  Ebenezer,  he  ordered  in  his  detach- 
ments from  the  out-posts,  and  gave  instructions 
to  bring  with  them  all  the  provisions  and  forage 
for  which  they  could  find  conveyance ; to  bum 
the  remainder  and  lay  waste  the  country.  Con- 
flagration was  accordingly  applied,  and  for  many 
miles  from  the  sea-coast,  between  Sunbury  and 
Savannah,  the  rich  rice  farms  presented  nothing 
but  ruins.  So  complete  was  the  destruction,  that 
Wayne’s  army  was  in  part  subsisted  from  South- 
Carolina.  The  inhabitants  westward  of  Augusta, 
were  more  distressed  for  want  of  subsistence  than 
those  adjacent  to  the  sea-coast.  So  pressing  were 
their  necessities,  that  Mr.  John  Werreat  employ- 
ed his  negroes  and  boats  for  a considerable  time, 
in  carrying  rice  up  the  river  to  relieve  them  from 
absolute  want. 

Soon  after  general  Wayne  entered  Georgia, 
governor  Martin  removed  with  his  executive 
council  from  Augusta  to  Ebenezer,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extending  die  limits  of  the  civil  authority, 
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and  giving  confidence  to  the  people  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  American  cause. 

On  the  13th  of  February,  colonel  Jackson  en. 
camped  at  Cuthbert’s  Saw- mills.  About  eleven 
o’clock  in  the  forenoon  he  was  attacked  by  fifty 
loyalists  and  Indians,  from  Savannah,  commanded 
by  colonel  Hezekiah  Williams.  The  enemy  had 
the  first  fire,  and  wounded  two  or  three  of  Jack- 
son’s men.  The  bridges  had  been  destroyed  and 
the  creek  was  not  fordable.  The  parties  were  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  creek,  and  continued  firing 
at  long  shot  until  near  sun  down,  but  without 
much  effect.  Jackson  detached  a party  of  infan- 
try, with  instructions  to  pass  up  the  creek  some 
distance,  cross  over  and  fall  upon  the  enemy’s 
rear  ; but  they  did  not  reach  their  destination  un- 
til after  Williams  had  retreated  toward  Savannah, 
Though  provisions  of  every  description  were  very 
scarce  in  the  country,  policy  dictated  to  general 
Wayne  the  necessity  of  destroying  such  as  could 
not  be  withdrawn  from  the  control  of  the  ene- 
my. A considerable  quantity  of  rice,  not  yet 
thrashed  out,  remained  on  Hutchinson’s  island 
opposite  to  Savannah,  and  so  near  the  town  as  to 
be  under  cover  of  the  enem)  ’s  guns.  Governor 
Wright  had  cultivated  an  extensive  rice  farm, 
about  half  a mile  south-east  of  the  town,  which 
also  remained  in  the  stack.  Wayne  finding  that 
he  could  not  gain  possession  of  it  for  the  use  of 
his  army,  adopted  a plan  for  its  destruction. 
vWith  this  view  he  detached  major  Barnwell,  of 
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South-Carolina,  with  fifty  men,  in  boat?,  who  were 
ordered  to  pass  dowm  the  nordi  river  which  sepa- 
rates  the  island  from  Carolina,  to  burn  all  the  rice 
upon  the  island,  as  well  as  on  the  main.  Colo- 
nel Jackson  was  ordered  at  the  same  time,  with 
thirty  dragoons,  to  pass  through  the  swamps  and 
destroy  the  rice  upon  Wright’s  plantation.  The 
night  of  the  26th  of  February  was  fixed  on  for  the 
execution  of  these  plans.  Jackson  succeeded  in 
dislodging  the  British  piquets,  burned  the  rice- 
barn,  and  retreated  without  any  loss.  He  passed 
through  an  encampment  as  he  was  retiring,  which 
was  occupied  by  some  refugees  and  their  fami- 
lies ; but  finding  a number  of  them  sick  and  in 
great  distress,  he  did  not  molest  them.  Major 
Barnwell  was  not  so  successful : a discovery  was 
made  of  his  plan,  by  the  enemy,  while  he  was  col- 
lecting his  boats,  and  his  object  being  suspected, 
a considerable  detachment  was  thrown  over  upon 
the  island,  by  whom  an  ambuscade  was  formed  ; 
and  as  he  passed  down  the  river,  he  was  fired  up- 
on ; two  of  his  men,  Dobbins  and  Smith,  were 
killed,  and  four  wounded : one  of  his  boats  got 
aground,  and  three  of  the  crew,  who  could  not 
swim,  were  taken  prisoners.  Barnwell  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat  without  accomplishing  his  object. 

A party  of  Indians,  passing  from  Savannah  to- 
ward the  Creek  nation,  had  stolen  some  horses  ou 
the  frontier  of  Liberty  county.  They  were  pur- 
sued by  major  Francis  Moore,  with  fifteen  men, 
by  whom  they  were  overtaken  at  .Reid’s  bluff,  it) 
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a log-house.  Moore  was  close  to  the  house  before 
he  discovered  the  Indians,  and  in  open  ground, 
where  he  could  not  commence  an  attack,  except 
under  great  disadvantages ; therefore  he  advanced 
tinder  the  pretence  that  his  command  consisted  of 
royal  militia.  He  gave  his  hand  to  some  of  the 
Indians  who  came  to  the  door,  but  soon  found  he 
was  suspected.  He  ordered  his  men  to  prepare 
for  action : the  Indians  closed  the  door,  and  on 
the  first  fire  Moore  was  killed  and  Smith  wound- 
ed. Finding  that  the  Indians  had  a superiority  of 
numbers,  and  were  too  well  fortified  to  be  dis- 
lodged ; captain  Nephew,  who  then  commanded, 
was  compelled  to  retreat.  Smith  could  not  be 
carried  off,  consequently  he  was  murdered  so 
soon  as  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  savages. 

When  the  British  general  found  that  his 
bounds  were  likely  to  be  contracted  to  narrow  lim- 
its, he  sent  expresses  to  the  Creek  and  Cherokee 
nations,  requesting  the  assistance  of  the  Indian  al- 
lies. This  assistance  was  promised  by  some  of 
the  leading  warriors  of  both  nations,  but  the  de- 
feats which  they  had  received  from  Pickens, 
Clarke,  and  Anderson,  had  in  some  measure  dis- 
couraged them.  They  had  a general  meeting  in 
the  spring,  and  there  was  a diversity  of  opinion 
among  the  chiefs  whether  the}  would  adhere  to 
the  British  or  remain  neuter.  In  consequence  of 
this  disunion,  the  Indians  did  not  arrive  at  the 
time  which  they  had  appointed  to  join  the  British 
in  Savannah.  General  Clarke’s  force  did  not  ex- 
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eeed  one  thousand  men,  consequently  was  not 
deemed  sufficient  to  defend  the  extensive  works. 

The  15th  of  May  was  named  by  the  Indians 
as  the  time  that  they  would  be  on  the  southern 
frontier  of  Georgia  to  join  the  British ; but  the 
disagreement  in  their  councils  had  retarded  their 
movements  and  considerably  lessened  their  force. 
Keeping  open  a communication  to  the  southward 
of  Savannah,  to  prevent  general  Wayne  from  cut- 
ting off  the  promised  assistance  by  the  Indianst 
was  an  object  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
British  general.  With  this  view,  connected  with 
the  hope  of  collecting  an  additional  supply  of  for* 
age  and  provisions,  general  Clarke  sent  out  one 
hundred  men,  on  the  19th  of  May,  consisting  of 
volunteer  militia  and  a few  regulars,  under  the 
command  of  captains  Ingram  and  Corker.  They 
crossed  great  Ogechee  the  next  morning,  and 
small  detachments  were  employed  collecting  cat- 
tle. Having  received  no  intelligence  from  the 
Indians,  they  re- crossed  Ogechee  with  the  booty, 
on  their  return  to  Savannah. 

Colonel  Jackson  had  been  watching  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy,  and  communicated  them  to 
general  Wayne,  stating  that  he  would  take  advan- 
tage of  thick  low  woods  through  which  they  must 
pass,  and  annoy  them  in  front  and  flank  with  his 
dragoons.  Soon  after  the  enemy  had  crossed  the 
Ogechee  ferry,  Jackson  attacked  the  front  guard, 
and  drove  it  in  upon  the  main  body  : he  then  re- 
treated about  three  miles  to  Struthers’  plantation, 
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where  he  posted  his  men  on  each  side  of  the  road, 
in  a swamp  ; they  gave  captain  Atwood’s  dra- 
goons, who  composed  the  front  guard,  another  fire 
and  retreated.  Colonel  Brown  (who  had  been 
exchanged  soon  after  he  returned  from  Augusta,) 
was  ordered  out  by  general  Clarke,  with  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  infantry,  and  eighty  dragoons,  to 
re-enforce  the  other  detachment,  which  they  join- 
ed at  little  Ogechee,  eight  miles  from  Savannah. 

General  Wayne  had  been  regularly  informed 
of  these  movements,  and  had  put  his  whole  force 
in  motion  to  intercept  the  enemy’s  retreat.  His 
van  consisted  of  sixty  infantry,  under  the  com- 
mand of  captain  Parker,  and  thirty  dragoons  un- 
der lieutenant  Bowyer.  Parker  was  directed  to 
hasten  his  march,  and  take  possession  of  Baillou’s 
causeway.  The  difficulties  which  were  presented 
in  marching  across  a swampy  country,  retarded 
Wayne’s  movements  so  much,  that  he  did  not 
reach  his  destination  until  ten  o’clock  at  night. 
When  Parker  reached  the  end  of  the  causeway,  he 
discovered  a small  patrole  of  cavalry  in  his  front. 
Each  party  advanced  until  they  met,  and  Parker 
demanded  the  countersign.  The  British  officer, 
either  from  confusion  or  mistake,  advanced  in  the 
attitude  of  friendship,  until  it  was  too  late  to  cor- 
rect his  error.  The  officer  and  eighteen  dragoons 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  only  one  escaped,  and 
he  gave  colonel  Brown  the  alarm,  who  was  mov- 
ing in  column  with  his  cavalry  in  front  upon  the 
causeway,  Bowyer  charged  upon  the  dragoons, 
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supported  by  the  infantry.  The  British  cavalry 
were  thrown  into  confusion  and  pressed  upon  the 
columns  of  infantry,  and  the  causeway  was  too 
narrow  for  either  to  act  with  effect ; consequently 
the  enemy  were  obliged  to  fall  back.  This  was 
effected  without  much  loss,  as  general  Wayne 
could  not  get  up  in  time  to  improve  the  advantages 
which  Parker’s  position  would  have  afforded  him. 

Five  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  and  some 
wounded ; among  the  latter  was  colonel  Douglass, 
second  in  command.  Two  of  the  American  van 
were  killed,  and  three  -wounded.  During  the  day, 
colonel  Jackson  had  two  men  killed  and  one 
wounded. 

Wayne  secured  all  the  avenues  of  direct  re- 
treat to  Savannah,  and  cherished  the  hope  of  forc- 
ing Brown  to  a general  action  the  next  morning ; 
but  the  latter  had  a number  of  militia  under  his 
command,  who  had  a perfect  knowledge  of  the 
country.  These  guides  led  him  through  deep 
swamps  by  bye  paths,  at  a right  angle  from  the 
direct  way,  into  the  road  leading  from  White- 
bluff,  which  Brown  reached  before  day  light,  and 
arrived  safe  in  Savannah  the  next  morning. 

Some  time  previous  to  the  rencounter  which 
has  been  mentioned,  a party  of  Creek  Indians, 
coming  to  Savannah,  on  a trading  expedition, 
were  intercepted  by  general  Wayne,  but  not  in  a 
hostile  manner  : some  of  them  were  detained  as 
hostages,  and  the  remainder  permitted  to  return  tb 
their  own  country  with  friendly  talks. 
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The  American  general  assured  them  that  the 
British  forces  were  now  confined  within  narrow 
limits  in  Charleston  and  Savannah ; that  they 
would  soon  be  compelled  to  abandon  the  idea  of 
conquest  in  America  and  retire  to  England.  This 
mild  treatment,  accompanied  by  such  assurances, 
it  was  supposed  would  deter  the  Indians  from  fu- 
ture hostilities.  Though  the  grand  council  in  the 
Cherokee  and  Creek  nations,  did  not  sanction  a 
continuance  of  the  war  in  alliance  with  Great- 
Britain  ; a few  of  their  warriors  determined  on  a 
compliance  with  the  promise  made  to  the  British 
general  in  Savannah.  With  this  view,  about  three 
hundred  Creeks,  headed  by  Guristersigo,  who 
stood  high  in  the  opinion  of  his  countrymen  for 
bravery  and  military  skill,  set  out  from  the  nation 
for  Savannah  early  in  the  month  of  June. 

The  secret  movements  which  are  uniformly 
observed  by  Indians  when  they  are  engaged  in 
war,  were  scrupulously  observed  during  their 
march.  Having  white  guides,  they  passed  down 
the  southern  frontier  of  Georgia  unperceived,  ex- 
cept by  two  boys,  who  were  taken  and  murdered. 
Guristersigo  approached  the  vicinity  of  Wayne’s 
camp,*  on  the  night  of  the  22nd  of  June,  and  des- 
patched his  white  guides  and  a few  Indians  to 
reconnoitre  it.  The  party  returned  the  next  day 
and  reported  that  general  Wayne’s  main  body 
was  encamped  at  the  plantation  of  Joseph  Gib- 
bons, seven  miles  from  Savannah,  and  that  his 
piquet  was  two  miles  in  his  advance,  at  Barrack 
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Gibbons’,  from  which  there  was  a fine  open  road, 
which  led  direct  to  the  town.  To  avoid  Wayne, 
and  carry  the  piquet  by  surprise,  was  determined 
on  by  the  Indian  chief ; and  for  this  purpose, 
he  made  tfie  requisite  disposith  ns  for  attack. 

Fortunately  for  general  Wayne,  he  changed 
his  position  on  the  afternoon  of  the  23rd,  to  the 
ground  which  had  been  occupied  the  preceding 
night  by  his  piquet  guard  ; supposing  that  he  had 
no  enemy  near  him,  from  which  danger  was  to 
be  apprehended,  except  in  Savannah  ; he  had  ta« 
ken  the  necessary  precautions  to  have  all  the 
passes  well  guarded  in  that  direction,  and  content* 
ed  himself  bv  posting  a single  sentinel  on  the  road 
in  his  rear.  Guristersigo  having  but  fifteen  miles 
to  march  through  the  settlement,  did  not  enter  ifc 
until  after  dark,  and  pursuing  his  route,  reached 
the  vicinity  of  the  American  camp  about  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning. 

Having  made  the  requisite  arrangements  for 
battle,  he  sent  forward  a few  daring  warriors,  with 
orders  to  spring  upon  the  sentinel  and  murder  him 
before  he  could  give  the  alarm.  This  order  was 
promptly  executed.  Guristersigo  advanced  with 
his  whole  force  upon  the  rear  of  the  American 
camp.  The  infantry  flew  to  their  arms,  and  the 
matrosses  to  their  pieces  of  light  field  artillery. 
By  this  time  the  Indians  were  among  them, 
which  being  perceived  by  captain  Parker,  he  or- 
dered a retreat  to  the  quarter- guard,  behind  Gib- 
bons’ house,  at  head* quarters. 
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The  genera]  sprung  to  his  horse ; supposing 
that  the  whole  British  force  from  Savannah  was  in 
the  margin  of  his  camp,  he  ordered  the  bayonet  to 
be  vigorously  resorted  to,  and  called  out,  “ death 
or  victory.”  Similar  orders  were  given  to  colonel 
Posey,  who  commanded  in  camp,  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  house.  The  general  had 
scarcely  seated  himself  in  the  saddle,  before  his 
Jiorse  was  shot  and  fell  under  him.  Wayne  ad- 
vanced, sword  in  hand,  at  the  head  of  captain  Par- 
ker’s infantry  and  the  quarter- guard,  with  a deter- 
mination to  regain  his  field  pieces,  which  he  found 
in  the  possession  of  the  Indians. 

Guristersigo  renewed  the  conflict  with  great 
gallantry,  supposing  he  had  only  the  piquet  guard 
to  contend  with  ; but  he  was  soon  convinced  that 
the  rifle  and  tomahawk  were  unavailing,  when  op- 
posed by  the  bayonet  in  close  quarters.  The  ar- 
tillery was  soon  recovered,  and  Guristersigo  with 
seventeen  of  his  warriors  and  white  guides,  lay 
dead  upon  the  ground.  The  enemy  fled  with 
precipitancy  and  in  confusion,  leaving  one  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  pack-horses,  loaded  with 
peltry,  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  pursuit  was 
pressed  into  the  woods,  but  of  the  active  sav- 
ages, only  twelve  were  taken  prisoners;  who  were 
shot  a few  hours  afterward,  by  order  of  general 
Wayne. 

The  American  loss  u'as  four  killed  and  eight 
wounded.  The  defeated  Indians  retreated  in 
small  parties  to  the  Creek  nation. 
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When  the  limits  of  the  British  regulars  were 
contracted,  a number  of  those  who  adhered  to 
the  royal  cause,  were  unwilling  to  be  confined  to 
a garrisoned  sea- port  town.  General  Clarke  ima- 
gined that  they  could  render  him  essential  ser- 
vices, by  retiring  to  the  Cherokee  nation.  At 
the  head  of  this  clan  was  colonel  Thomas  Waters, 
who  had  formed  a settlement  on  Hightower  river, 
at  the  mouth  of  Long  swamp  creek,  where  him- 
self and  party  had  collected  a number  ol  negroes, 
horses,  cattle,  and  other  property,  which  they  had 
plundered  from  the  frontiers  of  Georgia  and  Caro- 
lina. General  Pickens  made  application  to  the 
governor  of  South-Carolina,  to  carry  another  ex- 
pedition into  the  Cherokee  nation,  to  route  this 
banditti  and  punish  the  Indians.  Pickens’  plan 
being  approved  of  by  the  governor  of  Carolina,  he 
sent  an  express  to  colonel  Elijah  Clarke,  of  Geor- 
gia, on  the  5th  of  September,  requesting  the  aid 
of  part  of  his  regiment,  and  fixed  on  the  16th,  at 
Long  creek,  in  Wilkes  county,  as  the  time  and 
place  of  rendezvous,  with  thirty  days  provision. 

General  Pickens’  command  consisted  of  three 
hundred  and  sixteen,  and  Clarke’s  of  ninety  eight, 
including  ten  volunteers  from  Richmond  county  ; 
making  in  the  whole  four  hundred  and  fourteen; 
including  the  officers. 

The  general  marched  on  the  morning  of  the 
19th  in  a western  direction  for  the  Chatahouchie 
river,  which  he  reached  and  crossed  on  the  24th, 
at  Beaver  shoal*  Pursuing  their  course  on  a small 
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Indian  trail,  they  met  two  Indians,  who  were  ta- 
ken prisoners.  The  information  received  from 
them  was,  that  there  were  several  Indian  towns 
within  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  and 
from  thence  colonel  Waters’  party  was  about 
twenty  miles. 

The  general  detached  colonel  Robert  Ander- 
son with  one  hundred  men,  piloted  by  one  of  the 
Indian  prisoners,  to  destroy  ti  e villages  and  towns 
upon  the  river.  Colonel  White  was  ordered 
down  the  river,  with  a detachment,  for  a similar 
purpose,  while  the  general  and  colonel  Clarke 
took  a more  direct  course  for  colonel  Waters’ 
rendezvous,  the  destruction  of  which  was  the 
principal  object  of  the  expedition  ; but  Waters’ 
spies  had  discovered  the  army  on  the  march,,  and 
gave  him  notice  just  in  time  to  escape  with  his 
party.  A few  Indians  were  killed,  and  a number 
of  women  and  children  were  taken  prisoners. 
Anderson  and  White  joined  the  main  body  in  the 
afternoon,  having  killed  eight  Indians  and  destroy- 
ed a number  of  towns. 

General  Pickens  sent  out  some  of  his  pris- 
oners in  search  of  the  chiefs,  offering  the  olive 
branch,  with  assurances  that  no  more  of  their 
towns  should  be  destroyed,  if  they  would  sur- 
render the  white  people  among  them,  and  enter 
into  a-  treaty  of  peace  : in  the  mean  time  the 
general  marched  from  one  town  to  another,  to 
procure  supplies  of  provisions  and  forage  for  his 
army. 
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Several  of  the  chiefs  met  in  the  mountains  and 
sent  one  of  their  principal  head  men,  called  the 
Terrapin,  with  a party  of  warriors,  and  six  of 
w aters’  men  prisoners;  promising  that  every  ex- 
ertion should  be  made  to  take  and  bring  in  the 
others  ; acknowledging  that  these  white  men  had 
occasioned  the  killing  of  their  people,  and  the 
burning  of  their  towns.  On  the  8th  of  October, 
colonel  Clarke  marched  from  Selacoa,  with  one 
hundred  men,  in  pursuit  of  Waters,  who  had 
halted  on  the  Estanala  river,  about  sixty  miles 
west  of  Long  swamp  ; but  Waters  hearing  of  his 
advance,  retreated  through  the  Creek  nation  to 
St.  Augustine.  On  the  same  day,  captain  Max- 
well’s company  marched  to  Estanala  town,  where 
he  took  twenty-four  negroes,  the  principal  part  of 
whom  had  been  plundered  by  Waters’  party 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Georgia  and  Carolina,  a 
number  of  horses,  and  a quantity  of  peltry,  with 
which  he  returned  on  the  seventh  day. 

A number  of  the  chiefs  came  in,  and  propos- 
ed to  general  Pickens,  while  he  was  at  Selacoa, 
to  hold  a treaty  at  Long  swamp,  on  the  17th,  to 
which  he  agreed.  On  the  day  appointed,  twelve 
chiefs  and  two  hundred  warriors  appeared,  and 
entered  into  temporary  articles  of  treaty,  which 
were  afterwards  to  be  confirmed  by  the  whole  na- 
tion, at  such  time  and  place  as  the  governor  of 
Georgia  should  appoint. 

By  this  treaty,  ail  the  lands  claimed  by  the 
Cherokecs  south  of  Savannah  river,  and  east  of 
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the  Chatahouchie,  were  to  be  surrendered  to  the 
state  of  Georgia,  as  the  price  of  peace.  The  In- 
dian trade  was  to  be  opened  upon  terms  not  less 
advantageous  to  the  Indians,  than  that  which  had 
previously  been  carried  on  between  them  and  the 
British  government.  These  articles  being  sign- 
ed by  both  parties,  general  Pickens  returned  to 
his  former  rendezvous,  on  Long  creek,  where 
the  troops  were  discharged  on  the  22nd  of  Octo- 
ber, and  returned  to  their  homes  without  the  loss 
of  one  man.  The  general’s  whole  command, 
could  not  produce  a tent  or  any  other  description 
of  camp  equipage.  After  the  small  portion  of 
bread,  which  they  could  carry  in  their  saddlebags, 
was  exhausted,  they  lived  upon  parched  corn, 
potatoes,  peas,  and  beef  without  salt,  which  they 
collected  in  the  Indian  towns. 

Early  in  the  succeeding  ) ear,  the  governor  of 
Georgia  invited  the  Cherokee  chiefs  to  Augusta, 
finally  to  conclude  the  articles  of  treaty  which  had 
been  temporarily  entered  into  by  general  Pickens. 
Lyman  Hall,  John  Twiggs,  Elijah  Clarke,  Wil- 
liam Few,  Edward  Telfair,  and  Samuel  Elbert, 
esquires,  were  appointed  commissioners  on  the 
part  of  the  state,  and  the  treaty  was  concluded  on 
the  30th  of  May,  1783,  when  the  present  bounda- 
ry line  was  established  between  the  state  of  Geor- 
gia and  the  Cherokee  nation. 

Another  treaty  was  made  soon  after  with  the 
Creek  Indians,  bv  which  all  the  lands  claimed  bv 
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to  the  state  of  Georgia.  These  tracts  of  country 
were  afterwards  laid  off  into  two  counties ; the 
former  was  called  Franklin,  and  the  latter  Wash- 
ington, and  they  were  appropriated  for  the  location 
of  the  bounty  and  state  warrants. 

The  treaty  with  the  Cherokees,  at  Augusta, 
vyas  attended  by  general  Pickens  in  person,  with 
the  original  document.  Why  he  was  not  invited 
to  take  a seat  with  the  commissioners,  is  a little 
extraordinary.  General  Pickens  had  on  all  occa- 
sions tendered  his  services  to  the  state,  when  it 
was  menaced  or  attacked  by  an  enemy. 

The  capture  of  two  large  armies  under  the 
command  of  general  Burgoyne  and  lord  Cornwal- 
lis, and  the  disasters  which  had  befallen  the  British 
troops,  on  a variety  of  succeeding  occasions,  had 
rendered  the  war  in  America  very  unpopular  in 
the  British  empire.  The  obstinate  perseverance  in 
the  American  character,  for  the  attainment  of  free- 
dom and  independence,  was  not  so  easily  crushed 
as  at  first  expected  by  the  British  ministry. 

At  the  opening  of  the  preceding  parliament, 
a settled  determination  was  announced  from  the 
throne  for  a vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war 
against  America,  and  these  addresses  were  sanc- 
tioned in  both  houses  by  large  majorities.  In  the 
course  of  the  session,  those  who  were  opposed 
to  the  measures  of  the  crow  n,  had  collected  well 
authenticated  documents,  which  were  submitted 
for  consideration.  From  these  it  was  ascertain- 
ed, that  in  a war  of  seven  years,  but  little  progress 
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had  been  made  toward  an  attainment  of  the  ob- 
jects for  which  it  had  been  commenced.  Large 
sums  of  money  had  been  spent ; two  entire  armies 
had  been  lost,  and  many  had  been  cut  up  in  detail ; 
and  the  question  was  asked,  what  had  been  gained  ? 
New- York,  Charleston,  and  Savannah,  were  then 
in  possession,  all  of  which  were  literally  blockaded 
by  land  ; and  that  a powerful  and  expensive  fleet 
was  all  that  enabled  them  to  hold  possession  of 
these  cities. 

The  debates  upon  these  subjects  had  some  in- 
fluence upon  the  minds  of  the  ministry.  It  was  at 
first  determined  to  hold  what  had  been  gained  in 
America,  and  withdraw  the  supernumerary  forces, 
including  the  navy,  to  act  against  France  and 
Spain.  These  powers  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  the  British  fleet,  and  by  every  possible 
means  distressed  the  commerce  of  Great-Britain 
at  home. 

When  these  arrangements  were  made  known 
to  general  Washington,  he  became  urgent  in  his 
solicitations  to  congress  to  increase  his  force  that 
he  might  be  enabled  to  make  one  more  grand  ef- 
fort to  drive  the  British  army  from  America  : at 
the  same  time. he  urged  general  Greene  to  rouse 
up  the  southern  militia,  and  use  every  means  in  his 
power  to  contract  the  enemy’s  limits  in  Charles- 
ton and  Savannah,  and  cut  oil’  their  supplies  of 
provision. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  United-States,  that  the 
sentiments  of  the  British  nation  were  not  in  unison 
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with  those  of  its  sovereign.  On  the  29th  of  Feb- 
ruary,  it  was  moved  in  the  house  of  commons  by 
general  Conway,  “ That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
house,  that  a further  prosecution  of  offensive  war 
against  America,  would,  under  present  circum- 
stances, be  the  means  of  weakening  the  efforts  of 
this  country  against  her  European  enemies,  and 
tend  to  increase  the  mutual  enmity  so  fatal  to  the 
interests  of  both  Great*  Britain  and  America.* 9 

A change  of  ministry  and  policy  soon  suc- 
ceeded. General  Sir  Guy  Carlton  was  ordered 
to  take  the  command  of  the  British  forces  in  Ame- 
rica, and  in  conjunction  with  admiral  Digby,  was 
appointed  to  negociate  a peace  with  the  American 
government.  Upon  their  arrival  in  New- York, 
propositions  were  made  for  a peace,  or  truce,  with 
those  colonies  which  had  revolted  against  the  Bri- 
tish crown  ; intimating  that  others  which  had  not 
revolted,  or  had  been  reduced  by  the  British  arms* 
were  not  to  be  included.  The  independence  of 
the  United- States  was  not  explicitly  acknowledg- 
ed, nor  was  any  notice  taken  of  the  treaty  of  alli- 
ance with  France. 

In  reply  to  the  propositions  of  the  British  com- 
missioners, it  was  declared  bv  a resolution  of  con- 
gress,  that  the  basis  of  ncgociation  must  be  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  conjunction  with  his  most  Christian 
majesty  the  king  of  France.  The  former  was 
ultimately  acknowledged  upon  certain  conditions, 
but  to  the  latter  there  were  strong  evidences  of 
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reluctance,  and  several  months  passed  away  in 
fruitless  attempts  at  negociation. 

On  the  2nd  of  May,  general  Leplie  who  com- 
manded the  British  forces  in  the  southern  depart- 
ment, proposed  to  general  Greene  a cessation  of 
hostilities.  The  latter  declined  entering  into  any 
stipulation  of  this  sort,  without  authority  from 
congress.  It  was  understood  however,  that  mea* 
sures  were  in  progress  for  withdrawing  the  British 
forces  from  America,  and  that  terms  of  peace  had 
been  offered  by  Great-Britain  to  the  American 
ministers  at  Paris. 

About  the  1st  of  July,  general  Wayne  was 
visited  by  a deputation  from  the  merchants  of  Sa- 
vannah, under  the  protection  of  a flag,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  conditions  upon  which  the 
British  subjects  might  be  permitted  to  remain  in 
the  city,  after  it  should  be  evacuated  by  the  British 
troops.  They  informed  him  that  such  an  event 
was  daily  to  be  expected,  in  consequence  of  orders 
which  had  recently  been  received  by  general 
Clarke.  General  Wayne  replied,  that  when  the 
British  garrison  should  be  withdrawn  from  Sa- 
vannah, he  should  feel  bound,  in  his  military  ca- 
pacity, to  protect  the  persons  and  property  of  such 
as  might  remain;  but  that  the  ultimate  disposal  of 
both,  would  be  turned  over  to  the  civil  authorities 
of  the  state ; that  his  excellency  the  governor  and 
his  executive  council  were  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
American  camp,  to  whom  he  would  submit  the 
subject  of  their  application,  and  give  them  an  ai> 
swcr  the  next  day. 
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General  Wayne  had  a personal  conference 
with  governor  Martin,  and  was  requested  to  offer 
assurances  of  safety,  for  the  persons  and  property 
of  such  inhabitants  as  chose  to  remain  in  Savan- 
nah, after  it  should  be  evacuated  by  the  British 
troops  ; and  that  a reasonable  time  would  be  al- 
lowed them  to  dispose  of  their  property  and  settle 
their  pecuniary  concerns  in  the  state  ; but  it  was 
to  be  clearly  understood,  that  such  men  as  had 
been  guilty  of  murder,  or  other  atrocious  offences, 
would  be  liable  to  be  tried  and  punished  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  state.  The  governor  refused 
to  enter  into  any  stipulations  for  the  safety  of  cul- 
prits, who  were  amenable  to  the  judicial  tribu. 
nals  of  the  state ; alleging  that  the  executive  and 
judiciary  were  separate  and  distinct,  by  the  con- 
stitution, and  that  the  former  had  no  control  over 
the  latter.  These  subjects  were  communicated 
to  the  deputation,  by  whom  they  were  reported 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

Another  deputation  was  appointed  upon  the 
succeeding  day,  with  instructions  to  enter  into  de- 
finitive terms  and  conditions,  and  that  they  might 
be  well  understood,  it  was  requested  that  they 
should  be  reduced  to  writing : they  were  accord- 
ingly indulged  in  their  wishes.  This  negociation 
was  principally  confided  to  major  John  Haber- 
sham, an  officer  of  the  Georgia  line,  and  a native  of 
the  city,  whose  personal  character  gave  facility  and 
confidence  to  the  arrangements ; having  by  the 
correctness  of  his  conduct,  and  the  polish  of  his 
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manners,  preserved  a high  standing,  even  among 
those  who  were  inimical  to  the  cause  in  which  he 
was  engaged.  Satisfied  with  the  assurances  of 
protection  which  were  given,  many  of  the  British 
subjects,  who  resided  with  their  families  in  Sa- 
vannah, discontinued  the  preparations  which  they 
had  commenced  for  removal,  and  became  citizens 
of  the  United- States.  Such  of  the  loyalists  as 
were  unwilling  to  subscribe  to  the  conditions  pro- 
posed, removed  with  their  families,  and  the  pro- 
perty they  had  in  possession,  to  Cockspur  and 
Tybee  islands,  where  they  encamped  until  the 
transports  were  ready  to  sail.  Among  this  num- 
ber there  were  many,  whose  atrocious  conduct 
during  the  war,  would  have  placed  their  lives  at 
great  hazard,  if  they  had  been  tried  by  the  civil 
authorities  of  the  state  : others  had  in  possession 
large  fortunes,  in  negroes  and  other  property, 
>vhich  had  been  plundered  from  their  republican 
countrymen.  According  to  the  British  accounts 
of  that  day,  seven  thousand  persons  sailed  from 
Savannah,  betw  een  the  12th  and  25th  of  July,  and 
consisted  of  the  following  descriptions : twelve 
hundred  British  regulars  and  loyalists  ; five  hun- 
dred women  and  children  ; three  hundred  In- 
dians ; and  five  thousand  negroes.  Governor 
\Y  right  and  some  of  the  civil  and  military  officers 
went  to  Charleston  in  the  Princess  Caroline  ; ge- 
neral Clarke  and  part  of  the  British  regulars  to 
New- York  ; Colonel  Brown’s  rangers  and  the 
Indians  to  St.  Augustine ; and  the  remainder  to 
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the  British  West-India  islands,  under  convoy  of 
the  Zebra  frigate,  Vulture  sloop  of  war,  and  other 
armed  vessels,  which  had  been  ordered  to  the 
coast  of  Georgia  for  die  purpose.  The  same  ac- 
count states  that  from  three  fourths  to  seven 
eighths  of  the  Georgia  negroes  had  been  carried 
olf  by  the  British. 

The  war  in  Georgia  was  now  hastening  to  a 
close.  The  pleasing  moment  was  fast  approach- 
ing, when  the  war-worn  veteran  would  be  permit- 
ted to  retire  from  the  scene  of  blood,  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  peace.  The  lltli  of  July  was  fixed  for 
the  embarkation  of  the  British  troops,  and  a formal 
surrender  of  the  town  was  made  to  colonel  James 
Jackson ; and  the  American  army  entered  and  took 
possession  of  it  the  same  day.  Colonel  Jackson 
was  selected  for  this  purpose,  by  general  Wayne, 
-as  a compliment  justly  due  for  his  faithful  services 
during  the  whole  war,  in  which  he  had  often 
distinguished  himself;  but  more  particularly,  for 
the  hazardous  services  which  he  had  recently  per- 
formed with  his  legion,  in  advance  of  the  army. 
Upon  this  important  occasion,  the  friends  and 
families  of  the  Americans  in  Savannah,  received 
them  with  tears  of  joy  and  gratitude,  but  the  sur- 
rounding country  exhibited  nothing  but  ruins  and 
devastation,  and  threw  a gloomy  shade  over  their 
future  prospects. 

Colonel  Posey,  with  the  main  body  of  general 
Wayne’s  army,  marched  in  a few  days  to  join  ge- 
neral Greene,  in  South- Carolina;  and  general 
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w ayne  followed  with  the  remainder  a few  days 
afterward.  The  metropolis  of  Georgia  had  been 
three  years  six  months  and  thirteen  days,  iri  the 
entire  possession  of  the  enemy;  and  -at  several 
times,  the  whole  state  had  been  under  the  control 
of  the  British  government.  The  number  of  the 
disaffected,  to  the  republican  government,  appears 
by  the  act  of  confiscation  and  banishment,  to  have 
amounted  to  two  hundred  and  eighty.  A con- 
siderable number  of  them  were  afterward  restored 
to  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  some  of  them 
to  the  enjoyment  of  their  property,  upon  paying 
twelve  and  a half  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  thus 
restored ; and  others  upon  paying  eight  per  cent, 
into  the  public  treasury. 

No  correct  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  im- 
mense losses  sustained  by  the  inhabitants  of  Geor- 
gia, during  the  revolutionary  war.  The  negroes, 
and  other  property,  which  was  carried  off ; the 
houses,  plantations,  and  produce,  destroyed  by 
fire ; the  loss  of  time,  by  constant  military  em- 
ployment ; the  distressed  condition  of  widows, 
who  were  left  by  the  numerous  murders  commit- 
ted upon  the  heads  of  families,  and  killed  in  the  field 
of  battle,  seem  to  bid  defiance  to  calculation.  If 
the  inhabited  part  of  the  state,  with  all  the  proper- 
ty it  contained,  had  been  valued  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  half  of  the  amount  would  proba- 
bly have  been  a moderate  estimate  of  the  loss. 

On  the  30th  of  November,  provisional  articles 
of  a treaty  w*ere  entered  into  by  the  commission- 
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ers  of  the  United-States,  and  a commissioner  on 
the  part  of  Great- Britain,  at  Paris ; but  the  arti- 
cles contained  in  this  treaty  were  not  to  be  conclu- 
sive or  binding,  until  a treaty  of  peace  should  be 
agreed  upon  between  France  and  England,  which 
was  then  in  progress.  The  definitive  treaties  be- 
tween America,  France,  and  England,  were  final- 
ly ratified  at  Paris  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1783. 

The  embarkation  of  the  British  army  in 
Charleston,  was  suspended  until  late  in  Decem- 
ber. The  enemy  had  not  a sufficiency  of  provi- 
sions for  the  voyage,  and  the  sales  of  it  were  with- 
held to  compel  the  restoration  of  the  negroes  and 
other  private  property,  which  had  been  plundered 
from  the  inhabitants ; which  was  ultimately  agreed 
to,  but  only  partially  complied  with. 

Immediately  after  the  departure  of  the  British 
from  Georgia,  a meeting  of  the  legislature  was 
called,  in  Savannah,  by  governor  Martin,  on  the 
first  Monday  in  August.  Their  attention  was  di- 
rected to  the  opening  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and 
the  appointment  of  commissioners  of  confiscated 
sales.  This  session  was  short,  as  it  was  so  soon 
to  be  succeeded  by  the  constitutional  meeting  on 
the  first  Monday  in  January,  1784.  Lyman  Hall 
*-'as  appointed  governor  ; George  Walton,  chief- 
justice  ; Samuel  Stirk,  attorney -general ; John 
Milton,  secretary  of  state;  John  Martin,  treasur- 
er; and  Richard  Call,  survey  or- general.  The 

land  offices  were  opened,  and  bounty  warrants 
granted  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  for  military 
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services.  Public  accounts  were  audited,  accord- 
ing to  the  scale  of  depreciation,  and  the  unappro- 
priated proceeds  of  the  confiscated  property  was 
converted  into  a sinking  fund  for  the  redemptioo 
of  the  public  debt. 

The  valuable  prize  of  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence was  now  obtained,  and  the  people  of  Ame- 
rica were  left  at  liberty  to  live  under  a form  of  go- 
vernment of  their  own  choice.  The  blood  which 
flowed  from  the  suffering  patriots  of  that  day* 
should  never  be  forgotten ; and  the  precious  jew- 
el which  was  purchased  by  it,  should  be  preserv- 
ed with  courage  and  remembered  with  gratitude, 
by  succeeding  generations. 


END  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME, 


